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CHAPTER I. 

Departure from Blackw&lL^The Schooner- Yaoht " Dolphin." 
—Bay of Biscay.—*' Strong breezev and aqnally."— Nancy, 
the Uack woman. 

Vieil oc^n, dans tes rivages 
Fiotte oomme un ciel ^umant, 
Plus orageux que les nuages. 
Plus lumineux qu'un firmament ! 
Pendant que les empires naissent, 
Grandissent, tombent, disparaiasent 
Avee leurs generations, 
Dresse tes bouillonnantes crates, 
Bats ta rive ! et dis anx tempStes ; 
On 8ont lee nids des nations? 

Dx Lamartine. 

Who has not seen and admired the remarkable and 
interesting' coup d'oeil from the windows of the Trai&lgar 
Hotel at Blackwall ? It was on a bright afternoon early 
in September that I was seated in one of its cheerful 

2 
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rooms looking* out on the broad river, and the busy 
steamers passing to and fro. It was my last evening 
before leaving England. We were about, if I may so 
express it, to take up our abode for the next twelve 
months on the bosom of the Ocean ; our intention being 
to cross the Atlantic, and to visit a large part of tlie 
American Ck)ntinent. ^ 

I always feel, before setting out on a long laipd journey, 
something approaching to depression of spirits; but on 
this occasion the entire novelty of the expedition pre- 
vented the attack, and my pleasurable anticipations were 
idmost unalloyed. It was a voyage undertaken prin- 
cipally in search of health for me, and I was bound to 
be pleased with the arrangements made for my com- 
fort. The sun had nearly ^t when I walked to the West 
India Dock, in which the Dolphin was lying; I could 
scarcely make her out in the dusky twilight, and this 
was my first introduction to my future home. 

The Yacht had been often described to me, and yet I 
was surprised at the size of her cabins, and the extreme 
comfort of her internal arrangements. 

I was met by the Master and the Doctor, uid on going 
below found a most enjoyable state cabin, quantities of 
books, and in short every enjoyment which a reasonable 
woman could require. My own cabin was large, with 
two so&s, the bed being a swinging cot, which was taken 
down in the daytime. My first night on board was spent 
in the docks, as we intended to leave them at daybreak. 
No ships I believe ever sail, when they ought to do so, or 
rather at the time originally fixed for their departure; 
and to this rule, ours was no exception. The middle of 
August was the time when we had intended to have 
taken our leave of England ; but so many alterations, 
and improvements had been required for the vessel, that 
the 13th of September had arrived before we were in 
readiness to leave Blackwall. 

The schooner-yacht Dolphin is two hundred and nine- 
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teen tons burthen, drawing^ twelve feet water, and mea- 
soring one hundred feet in length : she carries six guns, 
and her crew consisted of eleven men, one boy, a car- 
penter, cook, and cook's mate; the other persons on 
board were the master and surgeon, the mate, steward, 
and steward's mate, and my own maid. We had also 
with ns a negress, a native of St Thomas in the West 
Indies, who had been stewardess in one of the West 
India steamers, and who was to attend on me till my 
own maid became accustomed to the sea. We were in 
all four and twenty souls on board, and were bound for 
Madeira as our first resting-place. 

It was on the morning <^ the 13th of September 1 843, 
that, after being hooked on to a steamer, we were tugged 
rapidly down the river. The weather was fine, as it 
generally is in the beginning of this most pleasant of 
months in the English climate ; the morning air was 
clear, bright, and bracing, and ere we reached Gravesend 
a fi'esh breeze sprung up from the westward, which was 
just what we wanted. Immediately all sail was made, 
and having dismissed our little steamer, the Dolphin was 
floon scudding along, at the rate of ten knots an hour. 
Before dark we were off Dover, and had put our pilot into 
his boat. We were becalmed a whole day off the Isle of 
Wight : this was tedious enough certainly, but still it was 
pleasant to look a little longer on the land we were 
leaving for so long a period, and I could not help think- 
ing, as I gazed on the lovely Island, how doubtfiil it was, 
i( in my wanderings to the far West, I should see any 
to compare with it. But with all my romantic admiration 
for the shores of EJligland, I confess I was not sorry when 
towards evening a breeze sprung up, taking advantage of 
which we crowded sail, and soon lost sight of the coast 
Our departure having been so long delayed was the cause 
of considerable inconvenience to us, for on the 21st the 
moon changed ; and, as we had been led to expect, there 
arose a grale of wind that certainly surprised me. 
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I did not consider myself quite a freah-water sailor. I 
had frequently undertaken short voyages before, had 
yachted in the Mediterranean, and in the Channel, and 
sfeamed in various directions near home, but the Bay of 
Biscay was new to me, and nothing that I had ever be- 
fore encountered had at all prep&red me for what we 
were to undergo. It was a short pitching sea, with a 
head wind, called in the log book, ** strong breezes and 
squally," but which I thought at the time were tremen- 
dous gales. Sails were reefed constantly, while occasion- 
ally a barque or schooner scudded past us, too much 
engaged in attending to her own safely to take any 
notice of us. I was at first surprised at the calmness 
and composure of the ship's crew, entertaining as I did a 
private opinion of my own that we were in inuninent 
peril. I kept my fears to myself, however, and learnt to 
know better in time. 

How ill, and miserable, many of oiu* party looked 
when the wind first began to fireahen ! Till now, the sea 
had been calm as a summer lake, but we had at last to 
bid adieu to ail the pleasurable sensaticHis of fine weather 
sailing. The very dogs looked wretched, and instead of 
gambolling about, and enjoying in common with our- 
selves the novelty of the scene, they flung themselves 
heavily down, against the side, and when disturbed again 
by the violent motion of the ship, rolled uneasily and 
restlessly along the deck in search of some sa&r berth. 
The poor doctor was I think the greatest sufferer ; it was 
really melancholy to see him, doubled up under the bul- 
warks, and obliged as he said, if he attempted to move, 
to stick to every thing that came in his way, like a leech. 
He bore his troubles with exemplary patience, as indeed 
we aU did, and like every thing else, they came to an 
end at last I was happy enough not to suffer myself, 
but my maid was a wretched prey to the distressing 
malady of sea-sickness. I believe there never yet existed 
a lady's maid who was not ; though I have never yet been 
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able, either from physical or natural causes, to decide 
satisfactorily why it should be so.* 

SepL 22d. Fresh gales, and squally, with rain, two 
reefs in topsail, mainsail triced up, and very heavy swell. 
A iearful night succeeded to this stormy day. A night 
not to be forgotten ; at least by me, for in the course of 
it, an event occurred, which stamped its horrors on n^y 
imagination. 

The wind being adverse, we were constantly obliged to 
•« wear ship,^ and when this operation was going forward, 
great care was required, and every precaution taken to 
prevent such articles of fhmiture, ^c, from getting adrift 
as were not lashed to the deck, or otherwise rendered im- 
movaUe. When we were not prepared for the natural 
consequences of tacking, the tremendous lurches of the 
vessel set every thing, to say noUiing of ourselves, rolling 
about in mad confusion. 

Towards the morning of the 23d, when the uproar was 
at its height, sails changing, men rushing along the deck, 
the wind veering about in aU directions, and the conse- 
q[aent evolutions in fbll operation, my maid staggered into 
my cabin, pale as a ghost, and wringing her hands, ** Oh 
ina*am, the captain says, we are going to turn over !** 
This was really an awfril piece of information, conveyed 
too so suddenly : it tallied, moreover, with my own silent 
tears, and I confoss that, at first, I fully shared in the 
panic. 

A minute^s reflection, and the still more consoling fact 
that we continued to remain afloat^ showed me the ab- 
surdity of fear. After all, the whole affair proceeded 
from an attention on the part of the master, who before 

* Here I must take the opportunity of remarking, for 
the benefit of the world in general, and bad aailorg in 
particular, that the most popular dish at this time was 
currie ; it seemed to answer the purposes both of food and 
me<iicine. ^ 

2* 
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giving^ the order to *^ bout ship" had sent to apprise me of 
his intention, that I might not he taken by surprise. The 
message had, however, gone from mate to boatswain, 
-boatswain to steward, &,o^ till, like all things conveyed 
through many hands, it became distorted, and by the 
time it reached my ears, had arrived at the appalling an- 
nouncement that we were going to the bottom. 

One good result we perceived from the gale, disagreea- 
ble, and frightful enough as it was. It cured every one 
on board of sea-sickness. I accounted for this by sup- 
posing it the effect of the counter-irritation system : and 
that the overpowering evil of mental anxiety, removed the 
lesser one of corporeal uneasiness. 

Some little time before Madeira appeared in sight, the 
weather moderated, and we all began to cheer up ; the 
dogs shook themselves and lay down in the sun to dry ; 
the idlers put on a thin semi-nautical costume, and Nancy, 
the black woman, who had been, however, any thing but 
useful during the gales, came upon deck to warm herselfl 
In fine weather, she was to be seen standing <ni the steps 
of the companion ladder, listening to the rough jokes of 
the sailors, with her shining black face just above the 
hatchway. She was evidently a favourite with the men, 
and I was often amused to see her standing there, show- 
ing every white tooth in her head, as she grinned a repar- 
tee to her merry tormentors. Nancy was a wit in her 
way, and, though not in her first youth, was certainly 
something of a coquette, and decidedly vain of her re- 
maining attractions. I can see her now sitting on her 
stockingless heels in the forepart of the vessel, with her 
red cotton handkerchief tied over her head, chattering 
faster than any magpie. This was Nancy when the sea 
was calm ; when the wind blew, the case was widely dif- 
ferent, and though born and bred a slave, she thought she 
had as good a right to indulge in sickness and idleness as 
her neighbours. 

The air had daily fblt wanner as we proceeded south- 
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ward, and the power of the sun by the time we eiaw Ma- 
deira, was almost too great to be pleasant. I felt glad to 
be spared the chilling changes of an English winter. The 
great merit of the cUmate of the Madeiras, consists, I be- 
lieve, in its freedom from these great sources of suffering 
and illness to delicate and pulmonary constitutions. It is 
said that while the winter is twenty degrees warmer than 
in London, the sununer is only seven warmer. Thus the 
extremes of heat and cold are not nearly so violent as in 
£Ingland. The latitude of Lisbon appeared also charm- 
ing, and were it not for the dirt, and other small incon- 
veniences, I suppose that Lisbon would be quite as desi- 
rable a residence ^r consumptive patients as Madeira ; it 
has certainly the advantage of being nearer home. 

As we neared the land, I felt that one of the worst 
stages of our voyage was over. The Bay of Biscay once 
passed in safety, the wide Atlantic has but few terrors, 
and I am sufficiently of a sailor to be aware of the great 
advantages of having plenty of sea-room, and no land 
near. 



CHAPTER II. 

First view of Madeira— Funchal — Inbabitants — Vegelation — 
Vintage — The Coural — Sugar-cane — Invalids — Climate — A 
Madeira goat — Bad conduct of three of the crew. 

A ship in sight! She bears a dismal freight. 
No gay young hearts, with pleasant hopes elate. 

****** 

Here living ghosts gaze up with languid eye. 
And in the fervid sunshine pine and die. 

Old Poem. 

I WAS much struck by the first view of Madeira ; it 
rises up high, black and steep from the sea, and looks at 
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a distance like a huge mined wall. As you approach 
nearer, however, you perceive with spots of houses on the 
hill-sides, churches, temples, and abrupt ridges of moun- 
tains, on which seem literally tuapended the most lovely 
gardens. All this, mingled with the green foliage and 
the almost tropical vegetation, is lovely in the extreme. 

Sept. 26. We brought up in Funchal Roads, in twenty- 
two &thom8 water. The weather was extremely hot, at 
least it appeared so to us, though this was the cool season 
at Madeira. I need say nothing of the cordial kindness, 
and unlimited hospitality of the merchants at Funchal ; 
the fact of their liberality and good feeling to strangers 
is too well known to need a comment, and our reception 
furnished but an extra example of its truth. 

A nearer view of Funchal is very amusing to a stranger. 
The shores are crowded with boats, and wild-looking For- 
tuguese gesticulating and quarrelling. The shape of the 
boats is remarkable, their stems are so high and pointed. 
The rowers perform their office in an erect posture, and 
with their faces turned towards the fore part of their craft. 
Children of very tender years, bronzed by the sun into a 
deep copper colour, are swimming about in all directions, 
and quite in deep water. The surface of the sea is 
studded by little black shining heads. In short, the in- 
habitants generally appear to me to partake of an amphi- 
bious nature. 

The houses of Funchal are mostly of a dazzling white, 
which has a very unpleasant effect on the eyes. The 
roofs are generally flat, but you likewise see many turrets 
and steeples. There is an English Episcopal Church, and 
an excellent resident minister. The English Library and 
Reading Club are excellent ; there is, too, a public ball, 
room, which is well attended ; and in the reading-club I 
have before mentioned the amusements of cards and 
billiards may also be enjoyed. 

I have oflen been surprised at the fondness for dancing 
which prevails in hot climates ; the inhabitants seem to 
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enjoy this exercise the more, the higher the thermometer 
ranges. I was told, that in Funohal, during the hottest 
months, balls were carried on with miabated spirit tiU a 
laie hour in the morning, and that comitry-dances and 
Scotch reels were executed with a spirit of enterprise and 
perseverance uliknown in our northern latitudes. 

It is indeed a most beautifid, clear, and enlivening 
climate ; nevertheless, I was certainly astonished at the 
degree of vigour which the inhabitants seemed to retain. 
We went on shore in a Portuguese boat, and I had an 
opportunity of comparing, which I always do with pecu- 
liar satisftetion, the superior cleanliness, promptitude, 
siull, and composure of an Elnglish sailor over his class 
in every other country. A Portuguese man-o&war lay 
alongside of the Dolphin, and the comparison certainly 
was not in fiivour of the fi>rmer. Such hallooing and 
such confusion I never heard, as came wafted to us from 
our neigrhbonrs. The officers possessed, I am sure, but 
little of the salutary authority necessary to keep sailors 
to their duty. 

We were most kindly received by Mr. Temple, who is 
a resident at Funchal, and gladly remained a week in his 
oomfiurtable house. We spent our time very pleasantly 
in wandering about the island, which, even at this ad- 
vanced period of the year, presents much both of vegeta- 
tion and scenery, well worthy of notice. The flowers are 
beantiiiil ; such a profusion qf geraniums, ftichsias, and 
heliotropes, with the glorious belladonna lily and bright 
oleander ! It is a perfect wilderness of sweets and bril- 
Uant colours. The' human part of the scenery is by no 
means in keeping with all this, fi>r a more dirty, dis- 
orderly, uncivilized population it would be difficult to 
imagine. Police there is none, and the noises and confu- 
sion in the streets, especially at nig^t, are most disagree- 
able ; they effectually chase sleep, at least from the eyes 
of a new-comer. Mr. Temple's house is situated close to 
the guard-house, and as the sentries are by &r the most 
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noisy people in the place, the neighbourhood is not agree, 
able. One of their farourite amusements at night was 
imitating the noises and cries of different animals. They 
alternately crow like cocks, roar like bolls, and gobble 
like fifty turkeys. Their imitations, I muirt say, were 
correct, but the effect was any thing but pleasing. Th^re 
appears to be but little religious feeling among them; 
indeed their priests seemed to be almost objects of con- 
tempt, and their traces of worship to be nearly neglected. 

The squalid poverty you every where meet with is 
pitiable and revolting ; the children run about almost in 
a state of nudity, and are the ugliest little set of wretches, 
excepting, perhaps, the diminutive old women, I ever saw. 
The Portuguese inhabitants genef ally require but a small 
quantity of food, and that consists principally of fruits and 
Indian corn. They are, though most frequently short in 
stature, a very strong and hardy race, and their powers 
of enduring fatigue are great. Of the truth of this I had 
ample proof in my palanquin-bearers, who under a broiling 
sun, carried me a sort of ambling pace to the tops of the 
highest hills, without appearing in the slightest degree 
exhausted. It is true that on arriving at the summits, 
they generally begged for a cup of wine at the housee of 
eallf which are conveniently placed there. It is, how- 
ever, to strangers only that they are in the habit of 
making the application. 

The vineyards are very pretty ; the vines are trained 
over wooden pillars, supporting a lattice-work of bamboo. 
The grapes are dried in the shade, which is said to give 
them a peculiar richness of flavour. THe vine was first in- 
troduced in Madeira in the year 1420, and was brought 
from the Island of Crete. 

The vintage is just over, and numbers of peasants are 
busily employed in bringing down the newly-made wine 
from the vineyards in the hills. Some of the men have 
immense pigskins, filled with the red fluid, slung over 
their shoulders, while others are driving the pretty cream. 
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coloured oxen' into the town, laden in a similar manner. 
The efiect of the pigskins is quite horrid ; they are filled 
to their utmost extent, even to the legs ; the mouth and 
nose being tied up ; this appearance of being a real ai^i. 
mal is rendered still more unpleasant by the blood-red 
stains on the hide of the creature. The drivers of the 
wag<ms, which are of a most simple and primitive form, 
are shrieking and bellowing all the while, by way of en. 
oouraging their beasts, and that with voices unequalled 
in the world, I should imagine, fer shrillness and power. 

The grapes from Which the largest quantity of wine is 
made are small and extremely sweet ; we have taken a 
large quantity of them cm board, besides bananas, and 
▼arious sorts of conmionlfiruits. The grapes from which 
the Malmsey wine is made grow upon rocks, over which 
they are trained — they are not gathered till over ripe. 

Among the many fine views which a stranger at Ma. 
deira should not fiiil to visit, that of the Coural stands pre* 
eminent. The road to this beautiful spot is steep, and 
stony. It is a valley completely enclosed by high abrupt 
hills, none of which are less than a thousand feet in 
height. The road lies alarmingly near the edge of the 
precipices, and is moreover extremely narrow. The 
horses are, however, so active and well trained, that no 
positive danger exists. A Portuguese runner generally 
accompanies your horse, encouraging him both by threats 
and caresses to proceed, and often not a little impeding 
his progress by hanging on at his tail. The horses are 
well shaped, though small, and particularly adapted to 
the nature of the country, and the roads. 

The Mount Church, built on extremely high ground, a 
short distance fhmi Funchal, cannot be passed unnoticed ; 
the view of the town and roadstead from it is most beau. 
ti^ and curious. There is a large, convent, at which 
artificial flowers and other sorts of ornamental work can 
be procured, besides delicious liqueurs, which the nuns 
mannfectmre in great variety. 
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The most beaatiful flowers, and shrabs are found on 
the summits of the hills, and the whole appearance of 
the country is rich and luxuriant, &r beyond my powers 
of description. The interior of the houses are as enjoy, 
able as the gardens are beautiftd ; the rooms are large, 
high, and airy, and the floors during the hot season aro 
spread with a fine matting ; very little flimiture is ad. 
mitted, and the breeze is allowed to circulate finely 
through the houses. 

Ti\fi dress of the gentlemen is as glaring as the colour 
of the houses, being white from head to foot ; — jacket of 
white linen, sailcloth boots, and trousers of the same. 
A large palmetto hat completes the costume, which if 
not becoming, is well suited to the climate. 

I enjoyed my palanquin extremely. The motion is 
very easy, and sufficiently rapid, considering the great 
inequalities of the ground ; I do not think that a horse 
oould get over the ground quicker. It was some time 
before I hardened my heart to the supposed sufferings of 
the bearers, which afl»r all were entirely imaginary. 
Englishmen would, I am sure, sink very soon under the 
exertion, besides the natural objection entertained by our 
countrymen to being used as beasts of burden. 

The sugar-cane grows in considerable quantities, and 
it was formerly the staple commodity of the island, but, 
not proving very productive as an article of commerce, 
its culture was abandoned for that of the vine. Coifee, 
likewise, though of a most superior kind, is grown but 
in small quantities. The coflfee^trees are very handsome, 
and grow to a larger size than even in the West Indies 
or Cuba. 

Vines are found growing at a very great height, some 
say nearly three thousand foet above tbe level of the sea ; 
but, though even in these elevated situations they bear 
fruit, no wine can be made firom it The chestnuts are 
excellent, and in great profusion. There are a good 
many rabbits and wild hogs on the island, but goats an^ 
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oxen are the most common, as well as the most useful 
animals of which it can boast. Here, for the first time, 
I tasted that most indispensable article of (negro) food, 
the sweet potato. I cannot say that I approved of it as 
an adjunct to meat, but roasted like a chestnut, and eaten 
hot, it is very tolerable. 

I confess that in spite of its bright sun and flowery 
hills, Madeira has left a melancholy impression on my 
mind. I met so many wasted invalids, pale hectic girls, 
and young men, struggling vainly against decay. Oh ! 
that sad fbat of the physician who can do no more, and 
** despairing of his fee to-morrow," sends his patient away 
to breathe his last in a foreign land ! Poor wanderers I 
I saw their last resting-place. ** After life's fitful fever 
they sleep well," — as well as though they reposed under 
a grassy mound at home. And yet — I would wish to 
have those whom I had loved when living near to me in 
death. It is a fancy, and the wise would doubtless call it 
a weak one, but who can reason away a fancy, or dogma- 
tise on the feelings of the heart. I have been assured 
that consumptive patients at Madeira, lose in the charm 
of scenery, and under the influence of the climate, a sense 
of their danger, and the precariousness of their existence; 
that their spirits become raised, and that at the last they 
qoielly sink to eternal rest with their sketch-books in 
their hands, and hopeful smiles upon their lips. — I doubt 
it — Can they shut their eyes upon the hundreds of fel- 
low-sufiferers whom they daily meet? — or forget where- 
fore they are there ? It is a comfortable belief, however, 
ibfr their firiends at home. 

But I have not yet done with Madeira. I must say 
Bom^ething of its rain, and a little more of its sunshine. 
The former &lls in great quantities during four months 
of the year, viz.: — October, November, December, and 
January. The rain was described to me as descending 
in torrents ; yet 'greatly must the inhabitants enjoy the 
first refreshing and purifying drops, after the long spell 
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of sunshine. The honey is delicious at Madeira ; the 
. bees have such flowers to revel amongrst that it would be 
strange were it otherwise. The dress of the Portuguese 
inhabitants is extremely picturesque ; it consists of a blue 
jacket covered with silver buttons, a little cap on one side 
of the head, about the size of a large saucer, a white or 
striped shirt, and very wide trousers. 

The anchorage in Funchal Roads is any thing but safe, 
and more than once during our stay we were in doubt 
whether we should not be obliged to up-anchor and stand 
out to sea, although there was not more than half a gale 
of wind blowing at the time. 

We secured a good stock of turkeys, besides ducks and 
fowls, and a very promising goat: the latter, however, 
fulfilled none of the promises made for her. Mariana, 
(for that was her name) enjoyed the reputation of being 
one of the best of her kind on the island ; indeed her For- 
tuguese owner, having exhausted his vocabulary of praise, 
wound it up by saying, that ** she was fit to hang in a 
lady's ear." This, considering that she was about three 
feet high, and large in proportion, with a most formidable 
pair of horns, was saying a good deal By the man's ac 
count she was a perfect annuity to him, and we considered 
ourselves fortunate in securing her services. Unluckily 
for us, Mariana was not ** a good sailor," (that expression 
of much meaning) and from the first she refused her ac- 
customed aliment, and would taste nothing, except occa- 
sional scraps of such food as one would imagine no sen- 
sible goat of any country would have touched. Brandy 
cherries and birch brooms she particularly relished ; and 
on one occasion when in her awkwardness she upset the 
mustard-pot, (in hot weather we dined on deck) the con- 
tents were greedily devoured. So much for a Madeira 
goat, but as I could not willingly revert to her again, I 
will close her eventful history here. We bore with her 
caprices till we arrived at Jamaica, when we turned her 
into the Dockyard, under the protection of the Commo- 
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dore, where I believe her to be at this moment. The 
little buUocks must be inach better feeders, to judgre &om 
the excellence of the beef; the mutton is by no m^ans so 
good. 

Three of our men took the opportunity of our stay at 
Madeira to misconduct themselves sadly, so much so, as 
to require the assistance of the local authorities in bring- 
ing them to punishment. They were three of our finest 
men, and had hitherto conducted themselves well, at least 
to outward appearance, but the cheapness of the wine 
made it irresistible, and one night they being more than 
commonly noisy in the forecastle, the master sent to order 
them to be quiet, and to put out the lights. This, 
the three men in question refused to do, and moreover 
grew so violent and unruly, that it waj% found necessary 
to send for some Portuguese soldiers, from a schooner 
lying nearly alongside, to assist in capturing the delin- 
quents. They were desperate in their resistance, vowing 
death and destruction to all on board, and daring the 
Doctor, who was armed to the teeth, and all the others in 
authority, to approach them. I happened to be on shore, 
and knew nothing of these occurrences till the following 
morning. They were at length safely lodged in a 
miserable prison, on a small insulated rock called the 
Loo. Here, if anjrwhere, repentance was sure to come ; 
and come it did, but all too late for two of the culprits. 
These men had made themselves so obnoxious to the 
rest of the crew, and were moreover such comflrmed 
tnauvaia sujeUj that all idea of compromise was out of 
the question ; but with the other man the case was dif- 
ferent ; he was a &vonrite with his messmates, and there 
was evidence to prove that he had been led away by the 
rest, besides which, he bad offended in a less degree. 
All thingf& considered, we granted him a free pardon, 
while the others were left on the rock, to their solitude 
and their lemorse. 
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CHAPTER in. 

Departure for the West Indies — Peak of Teneriffe— Dead 
calm — Employment of the crew— Sunday — Barbadoes — 
Trade-winds — Dearness of provisions, &c.— Frogs and grass- 
hoppers — Bridgetown—" Miss Betsey Austin." 

Now in the fervid noon, the smooth bright sea 
Heaves slowly, ibr the wand'ring winds are dead 
That stirr'd it into i<)am. The lonely ship 
Rolls wearily, and idly flaps the sails 
Against thf creaking masts. The lightest sound 
Is lost not on the ear, and things minute 
Attract the observant eye. 

On the eighth day from our landing at Funchal, we 
were again in readiness for sea ; it was a lovely summer 
evening, about seven o*clock, when the order was given 
to up-anchor, and set sail for the West Indies. The wind- 
lass was manned, and as I listened to the jovial chorus of 
the crew, as they cheerily sung at their work, I could 
not help thinking of their late companions on the lone 
Loo Rock, and mentally comparing them to the captive 
knight of old, in Mrs. Hemans* beautiful ballad. It was, 
however, I fear, a sad waste of sentiment 

On the third day from leaving Madeira, we saw on the 
lee-bow the wonderful Peak of Teneriffe, and this at the 
immense distance of one hundred and forty miles ! A 
curious aspect it wore, — a high bank of white clouds 
seeming to extend itself half. way up to the heavens, and 
that small distinct peak of land crowning the whole. 

Having been informed at Madeira that we should have 
a fresh northeast wind, which would infallibly and expe- 
ditiously wafl us to Barhadoes, and also that having once 
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set oar sails, we should not have to shift them till we ar- 
rived there, we were not prepared for the long calm 
which followed. A repetition of the words ** calm and 
fine,** varied only hy occasional changes to, " light airs 
and fine,** is all I can find in the loghook for many days. 
As fi>r the employment of the hands, it consisted in spread- 
ing and furling awnings, fitting and mending cutter sails, 
spinning yam, and washing clothes. As for kolystonirtg 
the decks, I set my face against that firom the &«t ; it is 
the worst description of nervous torture of which I ever 
heard, excepting perhaps, the infliction of the squee gee, 
which, as its name almost implies, sets every tooth in 
one's head on edge for a week. Brooms and swabs are 
bad enough, but to these I was obliged to submit. 

This, certainly, was not a very animating life; still, 
what with fishing for dolphins and bonetas, watching 
anxiously for wind, which sometimes came in the tanta- 
lizing shape of eats^ paws, time slipped along, though the 
ship did not. I tasted one of the bonetas, which the sai- 
lors had cooked for themselves, and very tough and dry 
it was. A dolphin, wliich soon afler followed its unwise 
example, and allowed himself to be enticed on board, 
proved rather better. We dressed up our namesake with 
wine and other condiments, and he was pronounced to be 
** not bad ;** still I greatly doubt if we should have al- 
lowed him even this scanty meed of praise, had a turbot 
or John Dory been within reach. 

And now, having brought my readers into a dead calm, 
or, as I have learnt to say in America,— a Jix, — I think 
it high time to apologise for inflicting upon them any 
fuller account of such a tedious time. I ought to remem- 
ber that wise remark of Rochefoucauld, that ^ L*extrdme 
plaisir que nous prenons It parler de nous-m^mes, nous 
doit faire craindre de n'en donner gu^e t ceux qui nous 
^coutent.** Still, as a long continuance of calm weather 
at sea is ati acknowledged trial both to the temper and 
spirits, I have thought it better to give some account of 

3» 
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the manner in which we endured it, lor the benefit of ad. 
Tentorons persons, who may hereafter be disposed to ftl- 
low OS, and brave the dangers of the wide Atlantic in a 
yacht. 

But to return to oar voyage. The exceeding beanty of 
the stars and sky within the tropics, has been often de> 
scribed, but had I not witnessed their nightly glory, my 
imagination never could have done them justice. A lonely 
ship in the wide ocean must ever, I think, be a source of 
poetical feeling, even to the coldest fimcy : but the cahn 
and quiet of the sensation is raised to a trusting and al. 
most holy train of thought, when the heat of the day being 
over, and the blazing sun gone down to his rest, you lie 
beneath that canopy studded with most brilliant stars, 
and feel with the poet, a longing 

** to tread that golden path of nyn 
That seems to lead to some bright isle of rest** 

One particularly quiet breezeless day, a shark gave us 
a good deal of employment and amusement He was 
swimming about the ship fer hours, with the pretty little 
pilot fish playing about his mcmstrous nose. Every sort 
of bait, firom salt junk to tempting candles, was offered 
fer his acceptance, and rejected. The monster evidently 
was not hungry, fer though he smelt at them all, nothing 
would induce him to nibble at the baited hook. Once 
only they succeeded in hooking him, but he very soon 
broke away. Towards the evening, however, he grew 
more sociable, and condescended to eat some biscuit 
which I threw to him over the side. He was an enor- 
mous creature, at least ten feet in length. There was 
something very unpleasant in the idea of this horrid 
" creature fellowing in our wake," and though I did not 
share in the sailors' superstition of their being harbingers 
of death, yet I looked at him with great distaste, feeling 
that he was thirsting fer our blood. 

We saw fiying.fish in great numbers; they flew on 
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board at night, and were found in the morning on deck 
and in the chains, heing attracted by the light. I ate them 
for breakfast, and found them delicious ; Uke a herring in 
flavour and consistencyj but more delicate. 

While copying my journal in England, on a positively 
winter^s day in the month of June, dark, drizzling, and 
cheerless, how strange it appears that I ever could have 
disliked the sun, in the way I did, in the Tropics. How 
oilen, in the morning, did I then find myself exclaiming 
against its scorching rays. At six o'clock, and often even 
at an earlier hour, I was on deck, driven up by the intole- 
rable heat of the cabin, which being below the sur&ce of 
the water, was necessarily hotter than it was above. It 
was contrary to all orders to spread the awning, before 
the decks were stoahhed up^ so I had ample leisure for 
complaint. There was that terrible sun again; not a 
cloud above or around, but one wide canopy of blue over 
our heads ; nothing to break the line of the horizon, and 
the azure sea, shining as crystal, with its long wearying 
swelL Yes I there was the perpetual sun glaring on us 
through the long day, and still more fiercely in the fervid 
noon ; the winds asleep, and the ship rolling heavily with 
her creaking masts, and idly-flapping sails. One day was 
so like ano^er, that sometimes weariness almost took the 
place of hope : " When will it end ?" I used to exclaim, 
*• When will there be a cloud ?" It put me in mind of 
Coleridge's beautiful description of a calm, in the " An* 
cient Mariner." And truly the schopner did look ^^like 
a painted ship upon a paintea sea?^ * 

31st. Light breezes, hardly more than *« cat's paws,'* 
but they gave us hope. The look.out man reported a 
sail on the lee-bow. All eyes were strained to catch a 
view of the vessel, as she gradually neared us. She 
proved to be a small brig, and hoisted English colours. 
She commenced making signals, and our master deciding 
that she wished to speak us, we sUghtly altered our 
coarse, to facilitate her object. Her only reason for near- 
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ing us appeared to be to ascertain our longitude, which 
having done, for we chalked it on the outside of the bul- 
wark, she proceeded on her way. The sight of this ship 
was quite an event, and gave us matter of discussion for 
the rest of the day. If I had followed my inclinations I 
should have entered into conversation with her, so eagerly 
did I long for the sight of fresh objects : and I felt quite 
surprised at the apathy with which she passed us by. 

When o*er the silent seas alone. 
For days and nights weVe cheerless gone, 
Oh ! they who've felt it, know how sweet. 
Some sunny morn a sail to meet. 

During all this time the heat was intense, the thermc 
meter ranged from 88 to 96 under the awning, and there 
was no wind to refresh us. The only manner in which 
I could procure a breath of air, was by spreading a 
mattrass on the deck, between the ports, whidi were lefl 
open. It was fortunate that the yacht contained a large 
supply of water, as from the unexpected length of the 
passage, and the intense heat, an unusual quantity was 
daily consumed. Had the calm lasted much longer, 
however, we must have had an allowance of water ; as it 
was, indeed, our fVesh provisions began to run short, and 
turkeys and fowls were anxiously counted over, and 
cared for. 

There was much difficulty, afler a time, in finding em- 
ployment fbr the ship's company, and as it is well known 
that the only method of keeping sailors out of mischief, 
and free from grumbling, is never to let them be idle, all 
kinds of work were resorted to. 

The men, in fact, were seldom left in repose; they 
were always either spinning yarn, making mats, scraping 
cables, cleaning guns, or occupied in some task of a 
similar nature. . We did not quite follow the example of 
American ships, in which it is said of the sailors, that — 
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"Six days they labour, and do all that they are able^ 
And on the seventh, l^lystone the decks, and scrape the 
cable." 

Sunday, of course, was a day of rest, and idleness ; on 
that day the men, clad in tlieir light clean dresses, ailer 
attending prayers on deck, lay listlessly about the fore- 
castle : the best, and those most religiously inclined, (and 
sailors are often so, in spite of their reckless manners) 
were seen reading their Prayer Books, or some sciter book 
from the ship's library ; others were poring over old scraps 
of newspapers, or letters, which from their long-folded 
creases, were evidently tiie much and long-prized missives 
of their wives, or friends in distant England. Thus, 
Sunday passed away, but on week-days the evenings 
were cheered by k fiddler^ and enlivened by song. Music, 
such as ** charmed the spirits of the deep," was heard 
from the forecastle, and in default of better and more 
refined strains, shortened our silent way. One of the 
perfi>rnier8, the steward's mate, who boasted of having 
been ** on the stage" at an earlier period of his life, had a 
beautifU voice, and really sung very tolerably. Sailor's 
ditties are very mournful things, not at all like the joyous 
chorusses I had imagined them to be ; and I often longed 
to give them some new and more lively airs, to vary their 
monotonous concerts. 

Still, though we scarcely appeared to ^ove, we cer- 
tainly progressed a little, for after a most tedious passage 
of thirty days, I was told we were within a hundred 
miles of Barbadoes. This was indeed most welcome in- 
telligenee, as we intended to make that island. On the 
afternoon of this day, when at least eighty miles from 
any land, a hawk was perceived flying round the ship. 
How glad I was to see him ! Poor thing I He was very 
tired, as well he might be, after his long aerial journey. 
After performing a few feeble evolutions, and alighting 
occasionally on different parts of the rigging, he settled 
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on the fbreyard-arm, and being quite exhausted, was 
easily taken. The creature did not live through the 
night. He was a kestrel, and a very fine one. In con- 
sideration of its long flight, and from a feeling of grati- 
tude, as having been the first harbinger of land, we 
thought his skin worthy of being preserved, for the pur- 
pose of stuffing, and it was put into the menagerie ac- 
cordingly. 

At six o'clock in the morning of the 2d of November, 
we were within a very few miles of the land. Barbadoes 
is a very low island, and does not strike one with any 
feeling of either wonder or admiration. You see a few 
white-looking houses on the slight elevations. The sight 
of tropical trees, cocoa, palms, &c., must always be in- 
teresting to one who sees them for the first time. About 
eight o'clock we made Bridgetown, and. at ten, a. m. 
brought up in Carlisle Bay, in sevbn fathom water. 

Nancy, the negress, gave me, immediately on our 
arrival, a fresh proof that nervous fancies are not con- 
fined to fine or even white ladies. Immediately afler we 
had come to an anchor, her conduct was most remarkable; 
she commenced running wildly about the deck, evidently 
under the influence of some nervous panic. Every one 
she met she informed with striking marks of dismay on 
her countenance, that she must be near her end, for that 
she had a loud and terrific sound in her ears, which she 
was persuaded was the result of some fatal malady. The 
men only laughed at her, and at length she appealed to 
me for advice and consolation. I was too merciful to 
keep her longer in suspense, and told her what every one 
in the ship might have done, had they not enjoyed her 
tribulation, that the noise she thougl^t exclusively her 
own, proceeded from myriads of frogs and grasshoppers, 
which we distinctly heard, though at a considerable dis- 
tance from the land. 

The first interesting object which claimed our atten- 
tion was an finglish man-of-war, the Imaum. She had 
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arrived a few hours beibre us, and was lying at anchor. 
We had taken up our position close to her, and on com. 
paring notes, we found that her passage from Madeira 
had been as long as oiur own. 

I became almost persuaded, by this new instance of 
delay, of the truth of what I had previously suspected, 
that the existence of trade-winds is a vulgar error, a sort 
of travellers' wonder. It was .a constant demand of the 
doctor's, ** Where is the trade-wind ?" and a standing 
joke on board, that it had gone out of its course to annoy 
us. It was some consolation to find that we had compa- 
nions in misfortune, and to make quite sure that the 
winds of heaven, and not the little Dolphin, had been in 
fiiult. 

We were soon surrounded by boats, filled with indi- 
viduals of every shade of black, brown, and yellow. The 
black ladies, dredsed in white, and adorned with the most 
brilliant colours, glass-bead necklaces, with gaudy hand- 
kerchie& tied round their heads, were chattering and 
laoghing, bargaining and coquetting, but still comporting 
themselves with a dignity, and an air of ^andeur, which 
showed them duly conscious of their claim to respect, in 
being ** true 'Badian born." 

I began to believe that, as they themselves assert, 
**yoa must go to Barbadoes to larn manners." I was 
very ma6h amused by these freed bondswomen; they 
came upon the quarter-deck without any ceremony, 
walked down into the cabin, and made themselves quite 
at home. 

The negroes brought alongside such fruits as the 
kland afforded, and they were poor enough. Having 
heard much in praise of the West India fruits, I was dis- 
appointed in tliose I saw. There were bad oranges, 
worse grapes, no pines, at which we felt ourselves much 
aggrieved, shaddocks, guavas, cocoa-nuts, and bananas, 
aU Indii&rent Still, notwithstanding the want of flavour 
of their contents, the fruit baskets were immediately 
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emptied by our men, who seemed greatly to enjoy the 
Bour oranges and tasteless cocoa-nuts. An immense 
quantity of grass was also purchased by them, for the 
purpose of making hats. These hats, which they make 
with much ingenuity, I expected would be both light and 
cool ; they however turned out to be neither. They sew 
the plaits so closely together, that all such purpose is de- 
feated. As an addition to the original weight, many 
sailors put on a covering of canvass, and paint it thickly 
over. 

After inquiring the prices of various necessaries, we 
made the discovery, when too la!e, that we had come to 
the wrong island for supplies, every thing we required 
being both indifferent and expensive. Barbadoes, I was 
told, imports almost every thing from Tobago and Mar- 
tinique, and it was to St Pierre, the capital of the latter 
island, that we ought to have betaken ourselves.. Beef 
and mutton are tenpence a pound at Bridgetown, and 
water, of which we required a considerable supply, a 
dollar a cask. Turtle are brought from Tobago, cattle 
from the CkMsta firma, and fruit and vegetfibles firom Anti. 
gna and Martinique. Still, it. is well known, that the 
Island of Barbadoes affords provisions of many sorts^ 
which are raised on its own soil, though unfortunately 
for us, they were not the kinds we required. I believe 
the exports of sugar average about 300,000 cwts. an* 
nually. 

Barbadoes is said to be one of the healthiest of the 
West India Islands ; nevertheless, in spite of the preva- 
lent oinnion, I confess that the country gave me the idea 
of being any thing but salubrious, principally from its 
lovmess, and also from the immense number of frogs and 
grasshoppers, which we heard throwing out their various 
notes in aU directions. This alone gives an idea of 
marshiness and dampness, which precludes that of health. 
Barbadoes was one of the first, if not the very first of the 
Oaribbean Islands colonized by the English. For several 
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years during the early part of the seventeenth century, 
the Earl of Carlisle was hereditary proprietor of the 
island, by virtue of a grant obtained from James the 
First After the Restoration, it became the property of 
the Crown. The coloured population seem to me to be 
tolerably well off, and not very idle. 

We went on shore in the cool of the evening, having 
appointed a carriage to be in waiting fer us at the land- 
ing. And such a carriage and horses ! It was wonder- 
ful, from their appearance, how they contrived to go at 
all, but go they (Ud, and at a tremendous pace. In vain 
I implored the negro driver to rein in his steeds. I be- 
Here he was revengiftg himself upon them for the pre- 
vious drivings he had himself undergone in his own 
proper person, for he flogged away most unmercifully. 

.Bridgetown is a long straggling town. There are no 
striking-looking buildings in it, but the streets are in ge 
ner&l broad, and tiie houses white ; there is a disagree- 
able smell of cocoa-nut oil, but otherwise the city gives 
you a pleasant impression of freshness and cleanliness, 
particularly when compared with Funchal, the last town 
we had seen. There &re several churches and chapels, 
and a cathedral, besides several buildings for charitable 
purposes. The population of Bridgetown is about twenty- 
two thousand. On leaving the town, and the pretty 
gardens which surround it, our road lay for several miles 
through an extremely flat country. There is very little 
wood on the idand; some mahogany, cocoa-trees, and 
palms, and also a good many shrubs, but the country is 
in general very bare. The flowers, however, are beauti- 
ful ; the datura scented the evening air, and fuchsias and 
heliotropes drooped over the garden walb. 

Oxen are more used as beasts of burden than horses, 
but the meat is not good. We were told, that at the 
proper season there is plenty of shooting, consisting of 
I^over, teal, wild duck, 6lc. Aloes are very much culti- 
yftod^ to jiidge from the number of planU to be seen on 
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the sides of the roads ; the ginger is not reckoned so good 
as that grown in Jamaica. There is a great deal of land 
still uncultivated. Towards the north, the country be. 
comes much higher, and is comparatively cold. This 
part is known by the appropriate name of Scotland, and 
it must be a welcome change to the scorched inhabitants 
of the south, to refresh themselves occasionally by in- 
haling its invigorating breezes. Rum is very dear in 
Barbadoes, at least good rum, such as English sailors 
like. The proportion of black and coloured people to 
white is about six to one, of which by far the gre^^test 
number are black. 

The barracks are large, convenient, and airy. We re. 
turned by a different road from the one by which we left 
the capital, and after driving through a considerable por- 
tion of the town, we visited the parade-ground, where 
the baud of the ninety..second regiment was playing for 
the amusement of some half-dozen coloured people, on 
fttot, who were looking on. I noticed one or two ladies 
oi> horseback, and Colonel McDonald, who accompanied 
them, told us, for bur satisfaction, that the season had 
been, and was particularly healthy; the men, however, 
looked, I thought weakened and worn. We then pursued 
our drive as &.r as the Government-House. Here I was 
rather entertained at our black charioteer, who, pointing 
out to our notice a large building surrounded by iron 
railings, and guarded by a sentry, in&rmed us that it 
was the ** Queen's House, all kep fine, furnish, ready &>t 
de Queen hersef^ when she come to see *Badian people.'* 
He seemed to entertain no doubt of the Queen's Intention 
of crossing the Atlantic, and evidently was rather sur- 
prised that her Majesty had not taken an earlier oppor- 
tunity of visiting this interesting portion of her subjects. 

StUl, after all there was to be seen at Bridgetown, I 
should be almost inclined to think, from the oft-repeated 
question which was addressed to me afterwards, *^Did 
you see Betsey Austin?" that that worthy lady is the 
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principal attraction of the place. Betsey, or Miss Betsey 
Austin, as she is called, is a person of considerable im- 
portance, who keeps the principal hotel at Bridgetown. 
She has a large acquaintance amongst naVal men, and is 
justly celebrated in Captain Marryatt*s delightful novel of 
*« Peter Simple ;** she assured us she owed much of her 
present prosperity to the work in question, and seemed 
duly grateful to the author. ^ He berry nice man. Cap- 
tain Marryatt." Betsey may haye her little faults, as who 
has not, but she must have a kindly heart in her capa- 
cious person firom all I have heard. Miss Caroline Lee, 
her sifter, is mistress of another hotel in the town, and 
makes better preserves of all kin|ls than any one else in 
the island. We took in a large supply of live stock, such 
as turtle, turkeys, guinea fowls, and docks. 

Two of our sailors became embroiled in a quarrel at 
one of the spirit shops at Bridgetown ; and one of them, 
the carpenter, afler a hard fight, passed a night in prison. 
I do not believe ihey were much in fault, but the coloured 
population of Barbadoes is notorious for seeking quarrels 
with Ehiglish sailors ; and they, as is well known, have 
no particular objection to a row at any time. On lecturing 
the carpenter, who was a Scotchman, for the folly of his 
conduct, which had consigned him to the hands of the 
police, and caused him to spend a night in prison, he re- 
plied, *« If I had been mysel, it^s no the dozen of them 
should have ta'en me.'* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Storm at Sea — Lightning — Flying-Fiih— Iron Lighthouse — 
Jamaica — Port-Royal — Harbour — Earthquake of 1692 — 
Piratefli -^ Coraraotlore Byiig's House — ^Wallace* the New- 
ibundland Dog— Musquiloea — Coloared and White Popula- 
tion — Spanish Town — ^The Queen's House — Kingston — 
Unwholesome Climate — Vultures — Superstition*- ** The 
Doctor" — Sally Adams — Departure. 

There is a bondage w<Nrse, fiur worse to bear 
Than his who breathes, by roof, and floor, and wall. 
Pent in, a tyrant's solitary thrall. 

WORDeWORTH. 

Nov. 4. Left Carlisle Bay at 5 o'clock f. m. 

The Imaum, & line*o£>battle ship, had weighed her 
anchor five hoars previously, and we hoped to have the 
^* pleasure of her company" on the way, a sail being at 
all times a welcome sight at sea. 

Nov. 5. Shortened sail to a squall, took in a reef in 
mainsail, double-reefed fore-tryaaiL 

Nov. 6. Strong winds, thimder and lightning, treble, 
reefed foresail. How impossible it is in words to give an 
idea of the grandeur, the fearful magnificence of a storm 
at sea ! What a variety, are there, of stirring and deaH 
ening sounds, filling the mind with mingled feelings of ad- 
miration and awe ! There is the shrill treble of the wind, 
whistling its frtictious way through the rigging, joined 
with the never-ceasing roar of the foaming and angry 
sea, while the deep beua of the gradually nearing thunder 
is heard distinct above it all. The sea is one wild chaos 
of mountains ; mountains never for one instant still ; now 
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receiving i^s deep into a fearful hollow, from which it 
seems as though we never could rise again; and now carry- 
ing us over their summits, only to be dashed with greater 
fury into the raging abyss below. And how manfully the 
little schooner rides over the frantic waves ! How lightly 
she rises again, and how carelessly she dashes the water 
from her bows as she passes on, unharmed, over the trou- 
bled waters! If a heavier sea than usual breaks, and 
you hear the dull heavy blow against her side, there is a 
tremble, a quiver, as though the poor little thing were 
striken to the heart; it is, however, but fi>r a moment, 
and the little Dolphin is bounding on again as proudly as 
before. 

** Oh ! there's a holy calm profound 
In awe like this, that ne'er was given 
To pleasure's thrill ; 
*Tis as a solemn voice firom heaven, 
And the soul listening to the sound, 
Lies mute and still." 

It would be a cold heart, I think, that would not feel 
an absolute affection for a ship that has carried one in 
safety through perils such as these. She seems so like a 
thing of life, and I am sure I have parted with many a 
Boi-disant friend with infinitely less regret, than I shall 
experience when I look my last on our safe and happy 
little schooner. 

Two nights before we arrived at Jamaica, the light- 
ning was most vivid. The sky seemed to open, and to 
have changed its ordinary hues for a covering of flame — 
while every moment, on this brilliant ground, the red zig- 
zag forks darted out their angry tongues of fire like some 
fierce and goaded animal. For hours I gazed on this most 
magnificent sight ; I could not make up my mind to go 
below, though the rain began to pour in torrents. No one 
who has not witnessed a storm of thunder and lightning in 
tropical climates, can form an idea of the mingled beauty, 

4» 
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and terror of the effect. For all the world I would not 
have missed the sight, terrific and awe-inspiring as it 
was. 

Towards night the tempest was at its height, and the 
somid of the ccHitending elements, as if roaring for their 
prey, deadened the voice of man. Suddenly, a noise more 
stunning than the rest struck upon the ear. It was the 
electric fluid against the mainmast ; the sound it made 
was like that of two hands clappings but five hundred 
times as loud. Our mast was only saved from destruction, 
and with it, doubtless, our own lives, by the circumstance 
of the rigging being wet, and acting as a conductor, by 
which means the fluid was conveyed over the side into thd 
sea. One of the most remarkable occurrences during the 
storm was one which afiected my own person. At the 
same time that the mast was struck, I felt a warm and 
most peculiar sensation down my hand, and immediately 
mentioned the circumstance. For many hours afterwards, 
a deep red mark, about six inches in length, and one in 
breadth, was plainly to be seen in the place where I had 
felt the heat, and what I should describe as almost pain. 
As I was standing in tlie direction in which the lightning 
passed, it is to be supposed that I received at the same 
time the slightest possible shock. The escape we all had 
from this worst of dangers was great and providential in. 
deed. In a small vessel, once on fire, with a large quantity 
of gunpowder on board, our destruction must have been in> 
evitable, had not the Power which had sustained us so 
long among the dangers of the deep, stretched forth a hand 
of deliverance over us. 

During the night, the gale continued with unabated fiiry. 
To sleep was impossible, and as I lay in my cot, rocked 
firom side to sidfe, and longing for daylight, I heard a strange 
and unaccustomed sound outside my cabin door. On going 
out to ascertain from whence it proceeded, I found some 
flying.fish, which had come down the companion-ladder 
with the wind and spray, flapping their delicate wings on 
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the oilcloth. It was a strange situation for flylng.fish to 
find themselves in ! 

The Imaum was near us during the gale, and at night 
we occasionally burnt blue-lights, which to me was very 
cheering. 

Nov. 8. Squally, with heavy rain. Under treble-reefed 
topsails. 

9th. We were rounding Morant Point Oh! what a 
swell was there. How we were thrown about For the 
first and only time the cook requested a diminution of the 
daily number of dishes, and the sound of breaking crockery 
was heard playing its destructive accompaniment to the 
sound of the st<»rm. 

A lighthouse, which was not mentioned in any of the 
nautical books, caused some surprise to those on board 
who had been in the West Indies before. This lighthouse, 
which was an iron one, and one hundred &et high, had, 
we afterwards found, been sent out not long before firom 
Kng^and. 

During the whole of the 10th, the highlands of Jamaica 
were in »ght We passed over the ancient town of Port 
Royal, which now lies **• Aill fathom five" buried beneath 
the sea; and soon ailer noon pf the 11th, we entered the 
harbour of its successor of the same name. We went in 
without a pilot, in a gale of wind, and going at the rate 
of twelve knots an hour. The Dolphin, as usual, behaved 
beautifully, answering to her helm, and dashing through 
the troubled waters in most perfect style. The rain was 
pouring down in torrents, such rain as is seldom seen ex. 
cept within the tropics. In these latitudes, it seems not so 
much to descend in drops, as in a positive sheet of water. 
The best of Mackintoshes are no protection from its vio- 
lence ; they are wet through in five minutes. An expe. 
rienced resident in this cUmate recommended a thick 
blanket as the best dress in which to encounter these 
storms. 

The town of Port Royal owes its origin to General 
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Bragiie, in the year 1657. He first' discovered its advAn. 
tages as a military position. Its safe and splendid har- 
bour and the opportunities it afforded for commerce, very 
soon raised it to a pitch of wealth and prosperity, unsnr- 
passed by any other of our West India possessions. Its 
greatest source of wealth, however, seems to have been 
owing to the plunder deposited there by the buccaneers. 
Gold, silver, jewels, laces, and all the riches of the Spanish 
possessions in America, were constantly brought there, 
and it would be impossible to form any idea of the im- 
mense value of the spoils. Port Royal reached its highest 
pitch of prosperity about 1692, and it is fh>m that year 
that its gradual decay may be dated. A tremendous earth- 
quake overthrew, and buried beneath the waves, all the' 
principal streets of the once flourishing city of Port Royal. 
Thousands perished through this aw^ calamity, and the 
waves of the restless sea roUed over the once splendid 
church, and handsome buildings of the doomed city. 
There are some who declare that the steeple of the princi- 
pal church may still be seen many fathoms under water in 
a calm day. 

It was melancholy to reflect on the fiightful loss of 
life, and of the numbers of human beings whose bones 
were strewing the bottom of the harbour, in which we 
were now securely floating. The sharks swim carelessly 
over heaps of treasure, and mounds of gold. I have often 
wondered why some of our speculators, who in other 
parts of the wotM employ their energies in fishing fbr 
treasure, have not endeavoured to rescue some of these 
buried riches ^m the bottom of the deep. 

The glory and prosperity of Port Royal seem to have 
departed for ever. Scarcely, afler this fierce and terrible 
earthquake, had the remaining inhabitants recovered firom 
their panic, and restored a few of the streets to something 
of their former state, when the ill-fated town was again 
destroyed by fire. Two hurricanes, one in 1722, and 
another in ^744, successively razed it to the ground. 
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Jamaica has always been &mou8 as the resort of 
pirates. Among the places of historical interest, as re- 
gards these adventurers. Cow Bay stands preeminent. It 
was there that, in the year 1681, an engagement was 
ibaght between the Governor, Sir Henry Morgan, and 
Everson, the Dutch pirate. The force of the latter con- 
sisted of but two ships, one of which was taken, and the 
pirate killed. The other vessel escaped. The crew of 
the one which was taken were desperate, and fought 
bravely for their liveii. Those who were not killed in 
action were executed on the shore. All the men were 
English. Some years after this occurrence, the neigh, 
bourhood of Port Royal was visited by a whole fleet of 
pirates, who then indfested these seas. The barbarities 
they committed along the coast, upon such of the harm- 
less and inolSensive inhabitants who were so imfbrtnnate 
as to &11 within their reach, a^e described as dreadful, 
and for miles around, they desolated the country by fire 
and sword. 

There is certainly great beauty in the surrounding 
country, but Port Royal itself is as ugly as a town can 
well be. Immediately afier our arrival, our kind friend. 
Commodore Byng, sent to invite us to make his house our 
home during our stay in the island. The offer was gladly 
accsepted, and we were soon landed at the dockyard, under 
a scorching sun. No sooner had we lefl the yacht, tlian 
the sailors, one and all, threw off their clothes, and plunged 
into the water. The master, of course, ordered them in^ 
stantly on board again ; their escape from the jaws of the 
innumerable sharks which here infest the water, was 
almost miraculous. The thoughtlessness of sailom is 
really wouderfuL The Commodore's house is most com- 
fortable. Never shall I forget the delightful relief it 
afforded, after undergoing the intense heat of the sun's 
rays, as they pierced tlirough the insufficient barrier of 
cor quarter-deck awning. On shore, we enjoyed exceed- 
ingly the green jalousies through which the sea-breeae 
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blew refreshingly ; and then the dcJieioiis iced water, and 
the luzurioas sofas and rocking-chairs! I repeat, the 
change was- most delightinl. The day after our arrival 
a sad tragedy occurred, at least it was a tragedy to me. 
My beautifnl yomig Newfoundland dog, Wallace, who 
fetched and carried as no dog ever did before, and whose 
spirits and good-humour rendered him a favourite wherever 
he went, swam on shore in high health and spirits ; while 
bounding about in the exuberance of delight at having 
escaped from the confinement of the ship, he suddenly fell 
down in a fit, having, as we supposed, received a coup de 
soleiL His sufferings, poor fellow, were soon over, and 
he was buried in a comer of the dockyard. I grieved for 
him at the time, and greatly missed his honest greeting 
when I returned on board. 

The view from the Commodore*s house is interesting. 
Cocoa-nut trees vraved their hearse-like tops to the breeze 
close to its walls, and within a stone's throw lay the old 
*i Magnificent." Further off, we descried the delicate 
masts of our own little Dolphin, while the flag of the good 
ship Imaum was floating in the distance. The opposite 
land was clearly to be discerned. Up and down, before 
the house, paced the black sentry, caUing the hours as 
they came round, and the bells of the various ships echoed 
his cry. 

The houser^nike most of those in tropical climates, is 
raised from the ground on high pillars. This mode of 
architecture not only renders the apartments much cooler, 
but ]>reserves those who inhabit them, in some measure, 
from the attacks of insects and reptiles. Every expedient 
is resorted to for protection from the bites of the detestable 
musquitoes ; notwithstanding which, in common with aH 
new-comers; I found them most annoying. It )b not so 
much the actual pain of the sting, at tiie time, as the ag- 
gravation of it afterwards, that is so trying ; and in this 
climate, where the slightest scratch often becomes a seri. 
ous affair, the irritation produced by a musquito-bite is 
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often attended with bad, and even dangeroue results. 
Two of our men were in the hospital for some time, in 
consequence of the veAomous bites of these vicious little 
creatures. 

We had been much surprised at the dearness of every 
thing at Barbadoes ; but we were more astonished, from 
the same cause, at Port-Royal. . Mutton, bad and dry, 
10^. a pound ; a turkey, £1. 5«. ; and a small bottle of 
milk, 1«. 6d^. £gg8 are 6d, each, and all other necessa- 
lies of li& in proportion. 

The residents told us it was impossible to open one*s 
mouth, &>T the purpose of eating, Jimder a doUar, and we 
£»und no great difficulty in believing them. Sugar is 
much dearer than in England, and I need not add, much 
worse, as it is well known that the refining process of the 
best is carried on in the "■ old country." 

Jamaica, to my idea, presents the melancholy picture 
of a land whose prosperity has passed away. Indolence 
is, I think, the principal characteristic of the inhabitants 
of this island at the present day, but it does not appear 
that one hundred and fifty years ago they were much 
more inclined to exertion than they are now. You see 
people of every hue. Creches or natives, whites, blacks, 
and Indians; the latter with varieties of the species. 
There is a regular rule here by which to discover and to 
class the different c(Mte8^ and to ascertain the exact pro- 
portion of black blood which runs in the veins of each. I 
could not understand, without taking more trouble than 
I thought the subject worthy of, the complicated classifi- 
cation, which is idmost reduced to a science here ; but it 
is of importance, to judge fi^m the pains bestowed 
upon it 

The Creole is generally handsome, and well made, but 
firom indolence, and other causes, they are apt to become 
corpulent. They are said to be irritable, but generous, 
and kind-hearted, and their love of expense and show is 
grreat Now, however, they possess, generally speaking, 
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but very little of the means necessary to enable them to 
indulge in their favourite tastes and pursuits. That the 
Creoles have been losers to a large amount by the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade, there can be no doubt ; and but 
little, that the prosperity of the island generaUy, its trac^e 
and resources, have gradually declined. I think it also 
more than questionable, whether the slaves themselves 
have found a greater aggregate of happiness since their 
freedom was declared.- They wander about now in rags 
and destitution ; idleness is their occupation, and drunken^ 
ness their striking vice. 

There is a look of hopeless indolence -about the coloured 
population, which I did not remark in any of the other 
countries we visited. At Barbadbes, there appears to be 
some cleanUness, and some self-respect, which is visible 
in their manners, and in their attention to dress, and the 
adornment of their persons : here, on the contrary, they 
seem thoroughly degraded. On my first arrival, finding 
walking, and even riding on horseback, too great an ex- 
ertion in such a climate, I inquired of a lady who was 
paying me a visit, and who had been some time in the 
country, whether there were not palanquins fbr the use of 
individuals, who, like myself, were unaccustomed to the 
climate 7 She shook her head, ** There is not a man in 
the island,'* was the reply, **who would consent to degrade 
himself by becoming a palanquin-bearer !" And these 
people but yesterday were slaves ! What they might be, 
had liberty been bestowed upon them gradually, and in a 
more judicious manner, I cannot say ; but I have often 
thought, that had each man been allowed to work out his 
liberation, the boon would have appeared more valuable, 
as we rarely prize that which has caused us no difficulty 
in the attainment A still more important result would 
have been, that a second nature, the well-known iTuitsft>r 
habit, would have been acquired; and certainly their 
present condition is not so good, as not to make any other 
very desirable. 
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After writing all this, it has occurred to me, that the 
same thing has heen said before, and much better than I 
can say it ; but let it go. It is truth, I believe, which is 
always something in this false generation. No subject, 
and now Z am writing about truth, I may say it, no sub- 
ject has ever afforded a stronger proof of the depth at 
which this virtue lies buried, than that of slavery. That 
there were some who abused their power over the negroes, 
there can, I fear, be no doubt ; at the same time it is 
equally true, that the rare instances of oppression were 
greatly magnified by the morbid sensibilities, and sickly 
sentimentalities of well-meaning abolitionists. 

I was made, so very comfortable at the house of the 
hospitable Commodore, that I can say nothing, by expe- 
rience, of the discomforts attending a residence on the 
island. The Governor, Lord £lgin, with< whom we had 
the pleasure of being previously acquainted, gave us the 
kindest invitation to pay him a few days* visit at his resi- 
dence among tiie hills. I did not feel equal to the journey, 
which must be performed on horseback, and commenced 
at five in the morning in order to avoid the heat of the 
«un, but I greatly regretted not being able to see more of 
the interior of tl^ island. 

Our first excursion was to Spanish Town. The route 
to Port Henderson from Port Royal is by water; it is 
about six miles from the latter place. It is very much to 
be deplored that the religious edifices, erected by the 
Spaniards here, should have been so little respected by 
the Elnglish, who succeeded them. Whether firom ^ati- 
cal ibry, or other causes, they have been mostly destroyed, 
or suffered to &J1 into gradual decay. Spanish Town is 
irregularly built, and, partly perhaps firom the glare of 
the white houses, appeared to me still more oppressive 
than Port Reyal. 

The town is built on rather high ground, sloping towards 
the shore ; and as there is no marshy land between it and 
the sea, the refireshing sea-breeze blows healthily over the 
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town. Spanish Town is long and narrow ; its buildings 
may extend to about a mile in length. There is a church 
and a chapel. The former is handsome; the pews, pulpit, 
&C., are of cedar, and the aisles are paved with marble. 
The chapel stands near the Govemor^s house ; and not 
&r off is the guard-house, where a party of regular sol- 
diers are always on duty. The Queen's house occupies 
one side of a large square. It was built in 1763, and is 
one of the finest of the kind in the West Indies. T^e 
length of the facade is two hundred feet, and it is of 
most beautiful fi:eestone, which in this dear air, and 
smokeless climate, retains its whiteness throughout all 
time. 

The Hall of Audience is a fine well-proportioned saloon, 
about seventy-five by thirty feet Some part of this im- 
mense building is appropriated to public dinners, balls, 
&c. The Assembly Chamber, or Common House, is 
about eighty feet in length, by forty in breadth ; there is 
a raised platform at one end, which is lined with seats for 
members. The chair of the Speaker is raised a littW 
higher than the rest * Here, among the legislative 
assembly, are to be seen both black and white fiusek 
The former direct, with the white inhabitants, the affairs 
of the island ; and I am told, that anumg them, are one 
or two intelligent men. 

It will, indeed, be a work of time and difficulty to re- 
store Jamaica to any thing like its former prosperity ; to 
correct the abuses which have crept into its government, 
and to restore confidence among ail classes. The state 
of things is, however, improving, and may it continue to 
do so. Lord Elgin is exerting himself to fiirther these 
desirable ends ; and the universal popularity and esteem 
with which he is regarded, as well as the prospect of sue- 
cess, must cheer him, while devoting his talents and 
energies in this formerly almost hopeless cause. 

The Hospital stands at the east end of the town, near 
the river. The situation appeared to me to be ill chosen 
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for the purposes of health. Great care, however, is taken 
of the sick, and large sums of money are granted in 
order to defray the expenses of their support, and the 
cost of medical aid. 

The market of Spanish Town is well supplied with 
fish, and black crabs, which are really delicious, and with 
tolerable poultry, milk, fruits, Tegetables, &o. I have com. 
pared the prices of some of the necessaries of life befi>re 
the abolition of slavery, with what they are at present, and 
I find them now very much higher; in many cases, nearly 
two-thirds. 

Turtle has not changed much in price ; we found it the 
cheapest food, as it is also the best, in Jamaica ; and we 
ate it in all shapes, cutlets, roasted, grilled, and made into 
soups, till we were quite tired of it 

Thei« is a fine range of hills, north, and northwest of 
the town. Among these, are the pens, or villas of the rich 
inhabitants, who go there occasionally to enjoy health and 
coolness. The country is most beautiful ; and there are 
fine chalybeate springs in every direction. The road 
from Spanish Town to Port Henderson is excellent, but 
most disagreeably dusty. We could only go out after the 
sun was set, owing to the intense heat ; and the twilight 
is BO short in low latitudes, that it was generally dark 
long before we retomed to the yacht. It was a fiivourite 
excursion of mine that of visiting Kingston after sunset, 
and by water. The view of the town from the sea is very 
fine. 

The distance from Port Royal is about six miles, through 
what are called the Shallows. For a considerable part of 
the way, the passage is so narrow, in consequence of the 
mangroves, wluch literally grow out of the water, that 
there is scarcely room for the oars of the boatmen. The 
scene is singular and pretty, and after the scorching heat 
of the day, the cool evening air was delightfully refreshing. 
Oysters adhere in great numbers to the mangroves. 

Kingston stands in an amphitheatre of hills, and has 
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full enjoyment both of the land and sea-breeze. The shape 
of the celebrated Blue Mountains is so varied and capri- 
cious, that one can hardly help fancying it the result of 
those fearful earthquakes, with which these countries have 
oflen been visited. The savannahs, or plains at the bot- 
tom of them, are charming. The mountains are in many 
parts covered with the thickest foliage ; the prickly pear 
grows in great quantities, and there being but few paths* 
and those made in the Indian ^shion, for single file, it is 
by no means safe to trust yourself in the forests without 
a guide. 

The houses at Kingston -are much soperior to those at 
Spanish Town. The soil on which the former town is 
built is partly gravel, but, owing in great measure to the 
torrents of water which descend firom the high country, 
it is surrounded by a vast accumulation of mud. The 
effluvia arising from this, and from the oozy nature of the 
soil is terrible. 

The water, too, here is bad and unwholesome ; in short, 
it is a dreadful place, and you can hardly go through the 
streets without being assailed by visions, or ideas of 
plague, pestilence, and sudden death. 

We were in the habit of seeing occasionally here, a 
poor depressed, weary, young man who had made up his 
mind that he should have the fever, and must inevitably 
die. I never saw any one so depressed by the idea «f 
death ; his very face had grown yellow by anticipation, 
and yet he was in good health, and manifested no other 
symptoms of decay.* Every day he brought us some 

* I think our poor acquaintance must have been some 
one of the wandering ghosts of Admiral Hosier^s ill-fated 
crew, who 

From their oozy tombs below. 
Through the hoary foam ascending. 
Wander through the midnight gloom. 
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fresh story of iHness or &ver ; and as his face was grow- 
ing visibly lon^r, day by day, it most be, by this time, if 
alarm has not hurried him into tiie Port Royal burying, 
gromid, a perfect sight to look upon. 

The market is near the water side, and is well supplied, 
especially with vegetables, such as lettuces, cucumbers, 
French beans, arnchokes, celery, peas, beans, d&c, all 
broagfat from the mountauis. I was told that in the 
season, there are deticioos strawberries, grapes, melons, 
ranlberriea, &«. The apples are Excellent ; and so, I have 
no doubt, are uU the oAher fruits, as the climate among the 
hills varies from actual cold to temperate. A market- 
boat goes daUy to Port Royal and back. 

The birds of Jamaica are very various and beautiful. I 
must say « propot of birds, that one of the most disagree- 
able sights I ev^ witnessed was a row of that horrid 
descriptioD of vultures, called scavengers. They were 
resting on a wall, gorged with their disgusting meal, their 
eyes closed, and their heads sunk between their shoulders, 

** And still for carrion carcasses they crave." 

nriiese unpleasant creatures are protected by the govern. 
ment, and there is a very heavy penalty incurred by kill. 
ing one of them. They are very useful, devouring carrion 
and preventing the accumulation of ofral. Were it not for 
the scavengers, putrid and other fevers, would be still more 
prevalent than they are at present. Our doctor was very 
annous to shoot one, and we with difficulty dissuaded him. 

It 18 strange, that in a climate like this, greater care is 
not taken to cleanse the streets, and to ventilate the apart. 
ments of the houses. I am told, that in the lodging-houses 
the rooms are so close and confined, that it is impossible 
to breathe in them freely. The over-iilled churchyards 
being in the heart of the living population, is another 
great instance of imprudence. They have such dismal 
names too fi>r some of their streets and houses, **■ Dead 
Man*s Hole,** lor instance. Enough to kill a nervous 

5» 
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person, directly he sets his foot in it The qnarteni of the 
soldiers have been removed from Kingston to a higher 
ground on the hills. Thus some amelioration in the lot 
of these poor fellows, 

** sent in this foul clime to langnish,** 

has been effected. The latter position is so mnch higher, 
that it has bees^ found, already, an improTement in their lot. 

There is a tolerable theatre at Kingston, which howeter^ 
is not very well attended by the inhabitants, though occa- 
sionally an Italian Company comes from Havanna fbr a 
month or two. There are several hou8e»in the town where 
sugar is refined, and which, I was told, were worth seeing, 
but I confess 1 did not feel very enterprising in this climate. 

Grood mm is very high-priced, and tiie same quality, 
which, in England, can be purchased at three shillings a 
gallon, cannot here be procured at less than nine. The 
reason of this is, that the rum is sent to England, where 
it undergoes some improving process, and tiiat on its re. 
turn to Jamaica, its price is increased to this large 
amount by colonial dues, charge of freight, dec. The 
rum of the country, before it takes a voyage to England, 
is execrable. I could not avoid hearing frequent com- 
plaints on this subject, from those charged, — ^to use an 
American phrase, — ^with liquoring the ship's company, 
and the latter certainly did not seem to approve of the 
quality of the liquor. 

But to return to Kingston. The moon had risen when 
we returned from our excursion ; and as its brilUant disk 
rose over the distant blue mountains, revealing their bold 
outlines, and shedding a subdued light over the tranquil 
sea, a more beautiful effect, or one more worthy of some 
great painter's hand, could scarcely be imagined ; 

^ How sweetly does the moonbeam smile 
To-night upon yon leafy isle." 

And yet, over this calm scene the angel of death was 
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hovering ! Strange, that so lovely bf land should be the 
stronghold of disease, the burial-place of the young, the 
healthy, and the gay ! But so it is ! To-day strong in 
health, and fresh in spirit ; to-morrow, numbered among 
the dead. 

In no country that I ever heard of; is superstition more 
rife than it is in Jamaica. Even Ireland, that land of fancy 
and wild imaginings, can boast but few national ghosts 
and interesting revenantg compared with those which are 
said to floTuish on this island. They have their duffies, a 
most un{deasant species of ghost, answering to the Irish 
banshee, who are said to wander about in numbers pro- 
portioned to the deaths which take place. In sickly 
seasons, it is said, they may be seen to any amount. Of 
course, in common with all rational ghosts that ever were 
heard of^ they prefer the burial-ground as their place of 
resort. There, when darkness comes, they love to 

^* glide in paths that lead to graves.*' 

By all accounts, they are fearful things those same 
dnffies ! and, as national ghosts, have a decided claim to 
respect and consideration. 

The burial-ground of Fort Royal is just outside the 
town, and is a most congenial spot for their unholy revels. 
It is strewed with human bones of all sorts and dimen- 
sions. Here they are said to hover over the silent graves, 
dancing about in wild glee, and sometimes even venturing 
beyond the limits of the graveyard, to pay nocturnal 
visits to their former friends. There are several cocoa- 
trees in and about the burial-ground ; their tops 4vave 
about, not at all unlike the plumes of a hearse, and add 
greatly to the gloom of the place. The ghost of a certain 
merchant who died some time ago in Jamaica, is said to 
m^fut nightly to the top of one or other of these coeoa- 
trees, and after taking a deliberate survey of the country, 
to descend and make his way into the town. At the 
time of his death, several persons owed him money to a 
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considerable amount ; in partieulur, one rather inflaential 
perscm, against whom he appears to entertain a bitter 
g;rudge. The duffy of the dead merchant frequently, in 
the dead of the night, "• when all around are sleeping^,*' 
enters the house^of his quondam friend, and punmiels his 
corpulent sides till he roars for mercy.. I. was seriously 
informed by a respectable lodging-house keeper, whose 
house had formerly been a hospital, that on moonlight 
nights, I might see troops of its former inhabitants, those 
who had died within the walls, walking leisurely up and 
down the verandah, and looking complacently in upon its 
present occupants. 

No foar of these nightly visiters seemed to be felt by 
any one ; on the contrary, they were evidently considered 
as a sort of domestic animal, whom, however, it would be 
injudicious to disturb. 

It may be mentioned, that there are many supersti- 
tions peculiar to the negroes, upon whose fears and cre> 
dulity it is easy, but very barbarous, to work. 

The sea.breeie at Port Royal blows with considerable 
violence. On one occasion, I recollect a heavy decanter, 
fiill of wine, being literally blown off the table by the 
strength of the wind, as it blustered through the Com- 
modore^B house. The wind is considered here so healthy, 
and so reviving in its effects, that it is universally called 
**the doctor.** I found his measures, however, rather 
too violent to be agreeable, and always fencied I feU the 
heat more, after he had ceased to blow upon me, or rather, 
in the intervals between his puffs. I found, also, that 
many pe<^le agreed with me, in disliking his diurnal 
visits. 

The time was now fest drawing near, when we were 
to take our leave of our pleasant quarters. In spite, how* 
ever, of tropical heat, musquitoes, and white ants, it^gre. 
quired a great effort to make up our minds to bid adieu 
to our kind and hospitable host 

A few days before our departure, the Commodore, with 
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several officers of the Imaum, Captain Bruce, &c., gave 
us the pleasure of their company at dinner on board the 
Dolphin. It was their ikrewell visit. The principal 
event which marked the party was, that the Commodore^s 
servant fell into the sea, while attempting to get into the 
barge. He rose immediately, and was speedily picked 
up ; happily with the usual number of limbs, for he had 
a narrow escape from the sharks. Necessary business 
connected with the yacht had already detained us a con. 
siderable time ; new sails had to be fitted, and awnings 
repaired, besides many other arrangements, of which I 
do not know the nature. We had also to replace our two 
sailors who were left at Madeira. This we found no 
difficulty in doing; the two new hands being men-of. 
war*s men, and called <*very smart." The steward's 
mate had also taken to drinlung, and idling, and was 
discharged. He was the ** tragedian," and made his 
appearance, during our stay, on the boards of the King, 
ston Theatre. A substitute for him was not easily pro. 
cured ; however, we succeeded at last, and were declared 
in readiness for sea. 

We were to weigh anchor at five o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and consequently decided to sleep on board the last 
night. Adieus are always painful, whether addressed to 
place or people. I never leave a house, which in all pro. 
bability I never shall see again, without a heavy heart, 
and the last minute always comes too soon. After 
bestowing our last words, and last good wishes on our 
host, we shook hands with the best and most warm. 
hearted of negresses, Sally Adams. This pattern for 
housekeepers to single genUemen has filled the like office 
at Port Royal time out of mind, but only as an amateur. 
She is a sick.nurse at the Hospital, and friend and 
assistant-general to all who require her aid. It is handed 
down traditionally, that Sally Adams performed these 
kind offices in the time of Admiral Rodney ; and I am 



not at >11 Bare that she does not entertaiii & penonal re- 
ccUection of the iinibrtLmate Hosier, 

Nsncf, the negress, who had proved herself in itomif 
weather, any thing but an scquiaitioD to oui ship'* com- 
pany, we despatched in a aleamer to her native island, 
St. Thomas'. She was not a good apecimen of her 
country. Though by no meana wanting in inteUect, sbe 
poM M wed Ihe worst quaUty of the fool, — cunoing. I have 
often, throogli my cabin-door, heard her boasting of her 
ingenuity in deceiving a former mistreia, or rather owner, 
who, by iter awn account, treated her with the greatest 
kindness. " 1 made believe pain in side, ao work, then 
uiisais come and nurse, and rub side, and do all work 
herself," I was not sorry when she left ns. Her extreme 
ugliness really disfigured the ship. 
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At eight o^clock in the evening we took a final leave 
of oar kind friends, and prepared ourselves for the noises, 
and rockings, which make one every moment mentally 
acknowledge the trath of the saying, that, ** a ship is a 
thing you never can he quiet in." 

The Lightning man-of-war steamer left Port Royal for 
Hayti^ with prisoners, at the time of our departure from 
Jamaica. After remaining a day or two at St. Domingo, 
she was expected to leave that island for Havanna, to 
which city we were also bound. I had indulged the hope 
of again having a consort to sail with us, as there is 
S(»nething to me very satisfi,ctory in the idea of having a 
friend near, on the wide waters. I have been often told, 
that in case of danger, there is seldom any chance of 
their being of any use, yet the very sight of them is 
cheering. 

Having been merely &stened to a buoy, we were soon 
under way the next morning. Again, and most proba- 
bly for the last time, I gazed on the beautiful scenery • 
and luxuriant vegetation of this most lovely of the West 
India Islands. The Blue Mountains, half hid among the 
clouds, and the dark lulls rising from the sea, were glo- 
rious to witness. But we leave the harbour, and now 

" the wind draws kindly afl. 
All hands are up the yards to square. 
And now the floating stu^n-sails waft 
Our little ship through waves and air." 

* Since we left Jamaica, sad changes have taken place. 
The excellent Bishop, whom we left doing good, and 
** given to hospitality," has fallen a victim to the climate ; 
while Lady Elgin, the young, the beautiful, and the good, 
has also been laid low.* 

* Since writing the above, I see that the Assembly at 
Jamaica have voted-eight hundred pounds, to be expended 
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, If the rexBainingr friends and relations of those, that 
are thus prematurely laid in the grave, can find a conso- 
lation in their bereavement, it must be in the sympathy 
of the many who knew and appreciated the virtues of 
the dead; and in the belief that in another world, the 
virtues of the departed have secured them, through &ith 
in their Redeemer, an eternity of happiness and peace. 

Rest, then, weary wanderer, here. 

Be still — ^for sacred ground is near ; 

Here *neath a simple tablet lying, 

The lovM in life, the blest when dying, 

Waits, in this dark and still abode, 

A summons to attend her God ! 

A peaceful halo fills the air. 

And tells that faith is sleeping there. 

The young, the highborn, sleeps below, 

For her, the tears of thousands flow. 

Then, wanderer through this world of care, 

Breathe o*er th^s spot a silent prayer ; 

Pray for the desolate and poor. 

Who ne'er were driven from her door. 

Fray that ^e rich who here abide 

May imitate so fair a guide : 

May they, like her, with open hand. 

Spread gladness through a grateful land ; 

Winning, on earth, a people's love ; 

An angePs glorious lot above I 

in the erection of a tablet to the memory of the lamented 
Lady Elgin, as a mark of the respect in which she was 
universally held. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Cape Corrientes^-Squally— The Misuaiippi — Be1ize--Ca^fi8h 
— An odd Character*— Rifle Shooting — River Scenery — 
Thick Fog. 

He will lie, Sir, with each volubility that you would think 
truth were a IboL SHAKarxARK. 

A atrange fiah! Were I in England now, (as once I was,) 
and had but this fiah painted, not a holiday fool there, but 
would give me a piece of ailver, Shakspeark. 

Nov. S3. A. M. Light aire and fine. Five O'clock re- 
ceived the pilot on board-^paaaed Portugueee ahoaJ — ^ten 
o'clock diacharged pilot.—- Ten p. m. Beautiful moon. 
light night, running aix knota pasaed Portland Point and 
Pedro ]Muffi5. 

Nov. 26. Thia morning we made the Island of Cuba 
and as we suppoaed Cape San Antonio. The land was 
very low and rocky, with here and there a few pines. — 
Our books of directions mentioned the great resemblance 
between Cape Corrientes and Cape San Antonio, and also 
how often they were mistaken for one another,r-^As the 
weather was cloudy, and, owing to the currents, as we 
were not over sure of our exact position, we kept a good 
ofling, and bo<hi after discovered Cape San Antcmio well 
to the weatward ; the land we had first made being Cape 
Corrientes. We had also a proof of tho accuracy of our 
charts ; the wrecks of two vessels being observable on 
the shore about three miles to the west of Cape Cor- 
rientes, where they had run up high and dry, fiincying 
they were well past the westernmost point of Cuba. No 
aooBer had we roanded Gaps 8aA Antoaio, than we ibond 

6 
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our change of courfie entailed upon us a dead foul wind ; 
we were also no longer under the shelter of the island. 
It was blowing very hard and the strong wind, in oppo- 
sition to the current, produced a most unpleasant kind 
of sea. We were under single-reefed mainsail and fore, 
stud-sail, and double-reefed fore-trysail. Midnight — 
heavy squalls, attended with thunder, rain and lightning. 
There are few things more provoking after having under- 
gone discomfort and fear, and afler having fancied one- 
self a perfect heroine, than to be told that it was a mere 
nothing, blowing rather fresh, &c., I often felt quite 
mortified at having my illusions destroyed in this rough 
manner. 

Nov. 27. Double-r^efed fore-trysail — three sail in 
sight, in the afternoon moderate gales, midnight, squally. 
This was all disagreeable enough, so we called a council, 
or in Indian language, a Palaver, and de^rmined to give 
up Havanna for the present, and to bear up for New 
Orleans. The change was delightful ; we had the wind 
with us, and skipped along beautifully, seven, eight, and 
nine knots an hour, a few double reefs, but nothing to 
signify. 

Nov. 30. Fresh breezes and fine, sounded, no bottom, at 
thirty.five fiithom. In the afternoon, double reefe again 
in mainsail. 

Dec. 1. Sounded, forty-five fathom, mud, altered course 
and set square sail. Three o*clock p. m. received a pilot 
on board. Saw a lighthouse on starboard bow ; at five 
oVlock we brought up off Balize in three fitthom water, 
furled sails, cleared decks and set the watch. 

And this was the Mississippi! The giant riarer of 
which I had heard so much ! It really was very disap- 
pointing ; mud, and reeds, and floating logs, yellow feyer, 
dampness and desolation ! I believe there are about ^o 
hundred souls in this wretched little village of Balize, at 
least fifty of them are pilots. They go very fiir out to sea, and 
their boats though not handsome, are well built, and safe. 
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The chief officer of the customs, and the great ma^i of 
the place, came on hoard immediately and was most kind 
in his offers of assistance ; he had shooting ** first rate" 
for my husband, and a ball with a drum and tambour to 
enliven the ladies, t. e. my maid and myself! By his 
account, game is very plentiful here at all seasons of the 
year — snipes in abundance, and thousands of wild ducks ; 
and a short way up the river, plenty of deer, quail, gray 
■qoirrel and woodcock ; fish, to our surprise, is rather a 
scarce commodity here ; the sort most frequently caught 
is called the cat-fish, of which, by the bye, our new ac- 
quaintance told us rather a remarkable anecdote. *^ Well 
sir,*' he began, **this is queer what I'm going to tell 
you, bat it's a &,ct, that a fi*iend of mine had a pointer 
dog marked with very particular spots, and this pointer 
had seven first-rate pups, all marked the same. Well sir, 
my friend he did'nt want the pups, so he just threw them 
slick into the Mississippi ; he was raised, my friend was, 
up north away, and he threw the pups in good two hun. 
dred miles from this, he did. Well sir, it might be a 
couple of days after this I was a fishing, and I caught as 
fine a cat-fish as ever you saw, and in its inside what 
might you think I found ? Just my fiiend's pointer pups, 
two of them was dead surely, but the rest was only a 
little hungry 1 — and that's a fact ! by — this and by that." 
This singular personage was very proud of his skill in 
rifle-shooting, and sent us evidences of his skill, in the 
shape of some delicious wild ducks shot that morning. 
He had come off conqueror in a well-contested match 
with Alligator, th^ famous Indian chief, and, what was 
of much greater importance to him, he had likewise 
proved his superiority as a sportsman over an ^ English 
nobleman !" He forgot the name of this ** distinguished 
individual," as he caUed him : by his account the ^ noble- 
man" was travelling for pleasure (a circumstance in itself 
always sufficiently surprising to a Yankee mind) and 
finrfing himself at Balize, chaJUenged our informant to a 
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rifle-match. The peer boasted of being^ a fint-rate shot; 
he had won the cup at Manchester, by hie skill with the 
rifle, and in short "■ he would show the American what 
shooting was.** ** Well,** said the narrator, •« his Lordship 
dressed himself in a smart new bright-green velvet 
httnting-coat, with mother^f.pearl buttons as big as a 
dollar; why I t6ll you, that coat was enough to have 
skeered all the ducks away from the river from this to 
eternity. Well, sir, he put on the coat, and then he stood 
up to fire, without a thought of keeping himself out of 
sight of the birds, and then away he popped, and a splendid 
gun he had too, quite first-rate. Well sir, I shot twenty, 
two ducks out of twenty-three shots ; a man with us shot 
ten out of twelve, while my Lord he never brought down 
a bird. I guess he was sunnrised a little,-.-! wish I 
did*nt obliviate his name, but I do— and that*s a fact." 

Our friend was really very useful to us ; he was a good 
specimen of a genuine Yankee : kind«hearted and hoa» 
pitable to a degree; rather given to drawing the long- 
bow ; but, as a sportsman, and a very good one, he must 
stand excused. His son was^ a very pleasant-mannered 
boy, a midshipman in the United States Navy. The two, 
together, supplied us plentifully with game, which we 
were not sorry to procure, as we intended sailing up the 
river to New Orleans, a mode of voyaging, which, with 
contrary winds, frequently occupies a considerable tength 
of time; the distance is about one hundred and five 
miles. 

It is not very easy to procure provisions of any sort at 
Balize. Beef is brought from the city (New Orleans) 
only in sufiicient quantities to supply the wants of the 
pilots and their families, and is very l^gh priced, namely, 
one shilling and threepence a pound. Fowls and eggs 
are still scarcer ; no poultry being reared in the neigh, 
bourhood. Milk was not to be had at any price ; but we 
were told that there was a widow lady up the river, who 
had milch cows, and might possibly be induced to part 
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with Bome of their prodace. MTith this hope I was 
obliged to he contented ; though, not having enjoyed the 
luxury of milk in my tea since leaving Jamaica, I confess 
I was rather disappointed in having to. wait still longer, 
fc»r what we are accustomed to consider an indispensable 
article of diet. 

Dec 2. Weighed anchor, and made sail up the river 
with a fair wind, moderate and fine. It is always cus- 
tcHuary to *< take steam*' up the Mississippi, so that our 
det^mination of saiUi^g caused great astcmishment, but 
it was so much more agreeable and independent a course, 
that we had no hesitation in adopting it. The noise of 
the high-pressnre engines, which are almost invariaUy 
used, is very disagreeable ; and you have not even the ad. 
vantage of coming quickly to the end of your voyage, as 
the steamer generally takes several vessels in tow, and 
consequently, her steam not being of sufficient power, 
you do not average more than three or four knots an 
hour. 

After losing sight of the harbour, you see nothing on 
either side of the river, for several miles, but the same 
low reedy banks. Banks, however, they cannot be cidled, 
as Uiere is not the slightest j^^rceptible elevation; you 
meet with innumerable $nag$ and floating logs, which 
give a very desolate, ruinous look to the surface of the 
water. On ascending a few rattlings, one of the crew 
•aid be could see the sea over the to^ of the low trees ; 
there are several passes out of the river, and between 
them extend these swampy forests. 

Occasionally we passed, or met a large raft, floating up 
or down the stream. These rafts have generally a little 
hut built on them, in which there is a fire, and the men, 
who have charge of these floating islands, are very often 
seen comfortaUy cooking their dinner ; the muddy water 
ail the while rippling over their wood^i island, and finding 
its way out kgain as quietly as it came in. 

Too much cannot be said of the extreme muddiness 
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and ugliness of this celebrated river, a few miles from its 
mouth. Its fogs «^ whip" those of our Thames. By the 
bye, the Yankees use the verb, **to whip,*' invariably 
where we say ^»to beat," fof instance : when we first en- 
tered the river, as we lay at anchor, a little schooner 
passed us, and without any previous greeting, the master 
hailed us through his speaking trumpet, with the modest 
remark, *« well stranger, I. guess I could whip you pretty 
c<Hisiderable, I could."— And by way, as he evidently 
considered, of making good lus boast, he proceeded, 
taking advantage of our situation, to sail round us in a 
most triumphant manner* The Americans are great 
boasters,^ — I cannot with any regard to truth, say they 
are not,-^nd they are particularly glad to tchip the £2ng- 
lish when they can. At the same time the vaunt is 
generally made in the sfMrit of good humour and honest 
rivalship, and if taken in the same way,. would never 
lead, as is too generally the case, to qvairels and heart- 
burnings. 

By degrees the scenery impf oves and the woods are 
thicker ; still the timber is not of lar^ growth, though 
the late autumn colours o£ the leaves rendered them very 
varied and beautifiiL The most common tree is the syca- 
more, not quite the same as ours of the same name, but 
nearly so ; the brilliant crimson of its seed-pods, con- 
trasted finely with the brown and changing leaves. As 
we advanced up thQ river the trees were of a more con. 
siderable size, and there was much more variety in their 
foliage. Ilex and the Jive oak are very frequent . There 
is a peculiarity in the appearance of the woods, owing to 
the trees being almost universally covered with the long 
drooping Spanish moss. This parasitical plant hangs 
from every branch and twig, descending in long weeping 
clusters; these dependants often grow to the length of 
six or eight feet, and are of a grayish colour ; they give 
a sombre hue to the forests, and render their appearance 
somewhat monotonoua. The shores increased in beauty 
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as we proceeded, being diversified with splendid magfno- 
lias and cotton-wood trees. Occasionally we saw ezten. 
sive clearings, on which were temporary wooden houses, 
erected near the river side: they are occupied by the 
wood-cntters, who are employed in felling and stacking 
the wood for the innumerable steamers which work up 
and down the river. These insatiable monsters of the 
deep (the Mississippi is said to have no bottom) will soon 
eflfect the almost total destruction of those characteristic 
forests; they are &«t disappearing under the hands of 
the busy ^ go-ahead** steamboat ccMnpanies. 

We had a fine breeze all day, and though there was 
much trinrnaing of sails and beating up reaches, we found 
the log-book spoke well of our progress. We asked a 
Yankee fisherman, after we came to oh anchor, how far 
we were from New Orleans, and his reply was ^ well, I 
expect it will be sixty miles about firmn the city.** This 
was a very good day*s work,^ particularly as we were 
working against a curr^t running from four to five miles 
an hour, and encouraged us to persevere. All day we 
had been hailed every hour by some steamer or other. 
The Webster, the President, ot the Henry Clay, with the 
oft repeated, ** well, I guess you want to take steam up to 
the City T »* No," »* no," »* no," we had answered till we 
were tired. Now, all was comparatively still ; the huge 
river was composing itself to rest after its labours ; there 
was occasionally a murmuring sound fi*om the adjacent 
Aare^ as of some drowsy insects humming their latest 
evening song, and now and then the light paddle of a 
canoe went ripple, ripple past. — ^Here we lay» our two 
lights gleaming through the evening mist, our sails furled, 
an hands below save the solitary look-out man,— ^yes,— 
here we lay on the broad bosom of the giant Mississippi. 
What rest it was after the stormy nights to which we 
had so long been accustomed. 

During the night the fog became very thick, and we 
were kept rather in a state of alarm firom the number of 
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steamers, which were conslantlj passing us. By the 
American law you are obliged to have two lights con- 
stantly burning at the masthead at night ; should any 
vessel, not showing the required number be run against on 
the river by another ship, the former will not be entitled to 
any remuneration for damage Bustaioed in the concussion. 
Dec. 3. The morning was damp, chilly and foggy, but 
before nine o*clock the sun had cleared away the mist, 
and we were again under way. As we progressed, the 
clearings became more frequent and greater signs of 
civilization were apparent. There was the more finished 
cottage, with its little garden crowded with orange trees, 
and most of them had in addition a small patch of Indian 
com. The oranges are small, but grew very thickly; 
they are sweet and eatable, though not to be compared to 
any which come to England. The weather was very 
chilly ; the thermometer on deck at noon in the sun, stood 
at 54°, which to us, so lately arrived from the scorching 
heat of the West Indies, was really cold ; bat notwithstand- 
ing this, we found the musquitoes very troublesome. All 
this day we had quite sufficient amusement in watching 
the birds, which were displaying their bright colours in 
the variously tinted woods. They really were beautiful, 
and we were quite near enough to the shore to distinguish 
their colours, and generally speaking, their species ; there 
was the mocking-bird with its elegant shape, but rather 
dingy plummage ; jays and woodpeckers of every hue, 
and the gaudy Virginia nightingale in great numbers ; 
we saw also wild ducks and flocks of wild swans and 
geese, the latter of which were extremely shy and wild. 
Of course every traveller in America is prepared by pre. 
vious description to admire the autumn foliage of these 
" pathless woods." There is, however, a richness and 
variety in them — ^the bright and almost dazzling crimson 
shaded into rich golden yellow, and intermingled with the 
brightest evergreens— which is perfectly indescribable. If 
a painter were to attempt depicting them to the life, he 
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would be called " as mad as Tamer,'* and truly no mortal 
hand coald image forth such scenes as these. 

In this, our second day's pilgrimage, I noticed several 
smart houses, the residences of sugar-growers, whose 
manufiictories were always near at hand. Rather fUrther 
removed were the log huts of the slaves. We saw the 
latter in g^reat numbers, both male and female, working 
in the clearings ; tliey seemed very cheerful, and we often 
heard them laugh merrily as we passed by ; after all that 
I have been told of the sufferings of these people, it quite 
gladdened my heart to hear them. We made this day 
bat little progress towards ** the City," there being scarce^ 
any wind ; eighteen miles, however, were better than 
nothing, and as we were not pressed for time, we still re. 
fused the offer of our friends in the steam-tugs. 

At four o'clock, p. m., the breeze died away entirely, 
and we came to an anchor in seven fathom water; In the 
evening, after dinner, we rowed to the shore ; our object 
being to procure a little milk, and seeing some cows in a 
neighbouring clearing, we did not quite despair of success. 
The river here is about a mile wide ; we had, therefore some 
little- distance to row, and the current was running very 
strong ; we did not take any of the men with us, as they 
had been so much employed all day in tacking, trimming 
sails, &c. On reaching the shore the Doctor alone landed. 
We waited a long time, so long that the musquitoes tired 
with worrying us went to rest, and the mighty fog, which 
I had hoped to escape, covered us over like a curtain. At 
length there came the welcome sound of approaching foot- 
steps, and our companion acccmipanied by three men 
made his appearance. He had literally been unable to 
escape before, so warm had been his welcome from these 
rude sons of the forest. * They were profuse in their offers 
of assistance, and I believe would really have given us 
any thing they possessed. From the lady who kept the 
cows, we procured a small bottle of milk, for which we 
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paid two Hto^-ftboot one ehiUin^; they likewise brought 
me Bome fresh eggs, which were quite a luxury. 

The question now was. ** how to find the Dolphin ?*' 
There is nothing so bewildering as athipk Ibg, and by the 
time we had rowed, as we thought, to the middle of the 
stream, we found ourselves completely puzzled, both as to 
our own whereabouts and that of the schooner. The 
steamers were puffing up and down, thick and fast, giving 
us but little note of their approach ; indeed, were they 
ever so near, from the extreme density of the fi)g, there 
was every chance of our steering precisely the wrong 
way. Our only guide was our knowledge that the two 
lights of the Dolphin were to be looked for under the north 
star. We were at length enabled to catch a glimpse of 
her, as the Ibg hung low over the water, and our guiding 
star brought us to our home in safety. In less than an 
hour I found myself to my infinite relief in my floating 
home Ikying <« Hail Columbia*^ with variations ; an ap- 
propriate compliment to the •• great City,** we were ap. 
preaching. 

Dec 4. Alas ! no wind, another lingering day. Bat 
the weather was warmer, and the birds were singing so 
gaily that they reminded me of an English day in June ; 
there was now no variety in the scenery. We came to an 
anchor early in the afternoon, having made about ten 
miles! After dinner we rowed in the gig for some time 
along the banks, and landed several times in the hope of 
procuring fresh provisions. Meeting with no success, we 
returned on board laden vidth orange branches covered 
with fruit All night the fog was very thick and the 
musquitoes most annoying. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

New Orieans— 'The Harbour— Texan Commodore — ^The Hotel 
of St Charles*-Bu8]r scene on the itrand — American man- 
ners and castoms — Eligible situation of New Orleans — 
PbpolatioD of the State of Louisiana^— Yellow Fever->Na- 
tional education — Departure fiora New Orleans. 

• 

" Soul of the world, Knowledge, without thee, 
What hath the earth that truly glorious is V* 

Daniel. 

Dec. 5. Only fifteen miles from the city. Its towers, 
tnd the domie of the St. CharWs Hotel, distinctly to be 
Ken ! All rather tired with the monotony of our fresh- 
water voyage. A dead calm till two o^dock, p. m. It 
was dosk before we reached New Orleans. The first 
view of the town from the river is very striking ; I think 
I never saw, in any other, so long and continuous a line 
of large, and even grand4ooking buildings. The in- 
numerable lights which gleamed from t^ houses and 
public buildings, and which were reflected on the river, 
were to us, so long unused to the cheerful aspect of a 
Urge and bustling city, a most welcome sight. 

Dec. 6. If New Orleans appeared delightful to us by 
the light of its gas-lamps, what did it not do when seen in 
the fiice of day ! It Was the busiest scene ! Such forests 
of masts ! Such flaunting colours and flags, of every 
hue and of every country t Really, as the Yankees say, 
**OrleenB may stump the univarse for a city.** Five tier 
of shipping in the harbour ! Thb is their busiest time for 
taking in caxgo, 

lliere is a beautiful corvette lying near us, a long low 
faun, and raking masts ; at the mainmast is flying a small 

7 
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flag, with one star on its brilliant white ground ; it is the 
star of the young Republic of Texas. " Boat alongside !" 
" Side ropes !" It "is the gig of the Texan Comfnodore. 
He had sent a lieutenant from ihs San Jacintho, with 
many kind offers of assistance and civility. In about an 
hour Mr. Houstoun returned the visit, and brought the 
Commodore back with him. The latter gave us a good 
deal of information as to the state of the Texan country, 
and some news from the army. His countrymen and the 
Mexicans are countinuing a desultory war&re, and with 
but little present prospect of coming to an amicable set- 
tlement One thing which, the CcMnmodore told us gave 
us a good deal of disappointment. We found that our 
plan of going to Aransas could not be put into execution. 
From all we had heard, the country about that river iis 
the finest in Texas, and affords the best sports, there 
being wild animals in great variety. Unfortunately, the 
Dolphin, he assured us, drew too much water for the bar 
at the mouth of Aransas harbour, and lying outside is 
by no means safe. The San Jacintho, though of eight 
hundred tons, drew but ten feet ; she was fully armed' 
and equipped ; all the Commodore wanted was money, 
and that seemed very scarce with him just then : had he 
but possessed that necessary article, he "• would go to sea, 
take the Montezuma and Guadaloupe, and whip the 
Mexicans all round I** And so he very likely would, for 
he enjoys the reputation of being a good criBicer, and a 
very fighting one. Mr. Houstoun went on shore with 
the Commodore, and was introduced to the British Con. 
8ul. During his absence a great many boats came along, 
side. What could we be, a miniature man.of.war, with 
our guns run out at the port-holes, and our white stripe ? 
No one knew. But we heard afterwards, that our ^ex. 
pected advent had been announced in a New Orleans 
newspaper, and in that we were described as an armed 
vessel, going to fight for the cause of freedom, viz. : to 
take the part of the Yucatanese. Truly, though I wish 
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them every success, I hope I may never hear the voices 
of our siz^pounders in their behalf. 

We £>und the musquitoes most disagreeable ; they 
were worse, if possible, than at Jamaica ; but to make 
me some amends, I had such beautiful flowers ! Jessa- 
mines of every kind ; daphnes, roses, violets ! Such a 
December bouquet I and all growing in the open air. 
How refreshing they were, and how they reminded me of 
summer in distant England. 

We made it a rule, in general, not to sleep out of our 
own houae, but were tempted to break it here. Previous 
to our arrival, we had heard 90 much of the great Hotel 
of SU Charles, the immense extent of its accommoda- 
tions, and the size of its apartments, that we decided 
upon spending a few days there, in order to see these 
wonders with our own eyes, and judge of them with our 
understandings. 

The St. Charleses Hotel was built on speculation by the 
proprietor of the Astor House, at New York, and I be- 
lieve the former to be, if possible, a still more prosperous 
undertaking than the Astor House. It contains within 
its walls accommodation for at least five hundred persAis. 
We landed in the gig about twelve o^clock, and such a 
scene of business and bustle never before met my eyes ! 
The Strand, or Licvee, as it is called, is crowded by busy, 
looking men, passing in aU directions ; evidently their 
heads are fall of business, and speculations and ** opera, 
tiona,'' in course or in perspective, fill up every thought 
and feeling. No one looks at you, or delays for a moment 
his walk, or his conversation, for trivial causes. Indeed, 
I am inclined to believe, that were a mad dog at their 
heels, it would make but little impression upon their ab- 
sorbed faculties. Black slaves, laughing, joking, swear- 
ing, and hallooing, are rolling along the sugar-casks, or 
tumbling over the -bales of cotton; and sailors of mer- 
chant vessels, the only idlers in this busy scene, are 
lounging about, with their pipes in their mouths, and 
their hands in their pockets. 
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It is a moflt aninuited, and to a stranger, most amusing 
sight ; but with all this bustling and noise, there is no 
confijsion, and I saw no disorderly persons about Who 
are those gaOy-dressed men sitting astride npon cotton- 
bales, and looking so composed, while discussing some 
serious question with each other ? Yon can judge nothing 
from their countenances ; they are so well schocded and 
tutored, that no one would imag^e an important mer. 
cantile negotiation was in progress. That gentleman 
mounted on a molasses-cask, whistling, cutting up a 
stick, as if for the bare life, but in reality to prevent his 
countenance from betraying his feelings, is doing business 
with the man who is balancing himself on an empty 
barrel near him. The latter, with the eternal quid in the 
comer of his mouth, is clearly looking out **for the 
giraffe,*** and, after a while, he rises with great sang 
froid^ with **We]l, Sir, I calculate there's a something 
of a Btring-hak in the bargain ; it*B a horrid sight of 
money. Sir, you're asking, and as I*m in a tarnation 
hurry to liquor, 1*11 just put it off till next falL** I need 
hardly say that this shrewd gentleman was recalled, and 
a bargain concluded. The process of liquoring is gone 
through several times befere a bargain is struck. 

This, the first specimen I saw of Americans, in their 
own country, struck me forcibly. It shewed me that those 
whoi in dress, appearance, &.C., are decidedly the gentle- 
men of the land, are so devoted to money making, as evi- 
dently to have neither time, nor many ideas to waste on 
other subjects. It convinced me, that though the contem. 
plation of America as a nation, and at a distance, may, 
and indeed must be interesting, yet the investigation and 
survey of the people who compose that nation, must soon 
become wearying and monotonous. One may be amused 
for a time at the shrewdness with which they make their 
bargains, at the acuteness of their remarks, and the origi- 
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nality of their expressions; but once convinced, as I 
speedily became, that their every action proceeds from a 
love of amassing wealth, and you cease to become inte- 
rested in individuals, whose conduct and whose pleasures 
are swayed by such an ignoble cause. 

The Americans are accounted, and I believe justly so, 
a moral people, but even this merit is, I think, not so 
great a <me in their case, as it is among other nations. 
Their love of wealth being all.powerful, and being to be 
gratified only by the strictest attention to business, it 
follows, necessarily, that the habits of their lives gene, 
rally become quiet and restrained. 

You seldom see an American lady accompanied jn her 
walks, rides, or drives, except on Sundays, by a gentle- 
man ; it would be a waste of time, and consequently a 
useless expenditure of money, to indulge in the gentle, 
and refining society of the female sex. Young, dehcate, 
and pretty women are met unprotected, clad in the gayest 
colours ; I believe they are not denied' any of the inno- 
cent enjoyments procured by dress and female society, 
and they may be seen pacing the streets, from store to 
store, and from boardingJiouse to boarding-house, shop, 
ping, and paying visits. This custom of young married 
women not having a home of their own, but inhabiting 
those nests of gossip called boarding-houses, seems to me 
injudicious and reprehensible. The young American wife, 
and they marry when almost children, is thus left all day 
without the society of her husband, or the protection of 
his presence. Her conversation is limited to the vicious 
details of scandal, or the insipid twaddle of dress, and in 
a place where all have a right to enter, the good and the 
well.disposed woman must frequently come in contact 
with many, who, had she possessed a home of her own; 
would never have been admitted to her presejice. 

There were a variety of carriages standing for hire on 
the Levee. Their cleanliness, the excellence and ease of 
their springs, to*say nothing of the well.appointed appear. 

7* 
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anee of most of the driven, would put to shame the 
hired vehicles in most of the capitals of Europe. We 
chose an open carriage, though the weather was extremely 
cold, for we were curious to see as much as we could of 
this interesting city. 

I remarked how closely those whom I met or passed 
resembled each other. It is difficult to mistake a Yankee 
for the inhabitant or native of any other country. They 
are almost all closely rfiaven, not a vestige of beard or 
whisker is left, — and then their garments are all so pre- 
cisely the same ! I felt I should never b^ able to distin- 
guish one man from another. I could not at iSrst com- 
prehend why all the male inhabitants looked so (nrecisely 
like figures made on the same model, but my lengthen^ 
drive through the streets enlightened me. Outside a great 
many of the *« notion^' stores, I saw just such figures 
hanging up, coat, parUalon a 9€U8 pied; in short, the 
whole outward man. There was this difference, and be 
it remarked, it is an essential one — the latter were men 
of straw. Such cannot be said of the wealthy merchants 
of New Orleans. The &ct is this, there are no working 
tailors at New Orleans, and every article of dress comes 
ready made from the Northern States. There are mer- 
chant tailors in j^enty, and if the traveller in New Orleans 
is in want of a suit of clothes, he must, if of the mascu. 
line sex, betake himself to one of these gentlemen, and 
he will be forthwith fitted with any thing he may happen 
to want ^* Pants*^ are daily announced, as a cargo just 

arrived ** by the firom New York ;" the latter city 

evidently has the responsibility of setting the fashions to 
the elegants of the other cities of the Union. These gar. 
roents being all of the same colour and fiishion, fiiUy 
accounts for the similaritf of the appearance of the 
inhabitants. 

Every one in America, (and I include even New 
Orleans, where the admixture of French blood, and the 
southern climei would doubtless cause an appearance of 
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gaiety, if it can be looked for any where in the States) — 
every one in America, I say, looks grave, serious, and 
reflective. There is none of the sportive, light-hearted 
manner visible among the French, and occasionally 
among our own countrymen ; their very amusements, 
and they are few, are partaken of without any show of 
itelazation or pleasure. Why is this ? Because business 
porsues them into the very heart of their enjoyments ; 
because, in fact, it is their enjoyment, and business is 
certainly not a lively thing. It neither opens the heart, 
nor expands the countenance. 

De TocqueviHe says: — *«I believe the seriousness of 
the Americans arises partly from their pride. In demo- 
* cratic countries, even poor men entertain a lofty notion 
of their personal importance : they look upon themselves 
with complacency, and are apt to suppose that others are 
looking at them too. With this disposition, they watch 
their lan^age and their actions with care, and do not lay 
themselves open to betray their deficiencies ; to preserve 
their dignity, they think it necessary to preserve their 
gravity.** 

If the Americans are the proud, sensitive people that 
De TocqneviUe asserts them to be, how is it that this 
pride is wholly and solely personal ? How is it that it does 
not make them feel more acutely as a nation, and induce 
them to bestow a little of the anxiety they display for 
themselves as individuals, on the honour and name of the 
country of which they affect to be so vain. 

The fkct is, that, like many other proud, or I should 
say, vain people, it is the very sense of their public defi- 
ciencies, and the knowledge that their want of national 
faith is held up as a scorn and a warning among the 
nations of the earth, that induces them to wrap them- 
selves up in this dignified (?) gravity, and in a cold 
and repellent demeanour. An American docs not even 
relax at his meals (to be sure, they occupy but a 
short space of time) ; *• his attachment to his cares** is 
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greater than ours to our pleasures ; and it is this, as I said 
before, that renders him so uninteresting a character. 

The ladies cannot be uninteresting here; they are so 
pretty, so gentle, and so feminine-looking. I have said that 
they walk alone, and unprotected ; at the same time, I ought 
to add, that so great is the respect in which ladies are held 
in America, that such a course can rarely be attended by 
any disagreeable consequences. The taste which the 
American ladies display in their dress is questionable. It 
is true, their go^n^is, bonnets, caps, &.c^ all arrive firbm 
Paris, and I much question whether an American lady 
would condescend to wear any tiling, which she even sus- 
pected was made by any other than Parisian fingers. 

The natural conclusion to be drawn from this fact 
would be that the American ladies dress well. I, however, 
am &r from thinking so. It is true, that each individual 
article is well made, and the fashion correct. How can 
it be otherwise, when expense is not regarded, and Brau- 
drant^s choicest show-rooms are ransacked for the New 
World ? Still the tout enBemble is ^ot pleasing ; the cap 
or bonnet, however pretty, is not put on well, and the 
colours are never tastefully mingled. 

Ladies in America are too fond of glaring colours ; and 
though their faces are lovely, yet they do not hold them- 
selves well, and their figures are rarely good. I think I 
never saw so much beauty, oi loveliness, so varied in its 
character, as I did in New Orleans. There was the fair 
English-American, with her slight stooping figure, far 
surpassing, in charm of feature, the beauties of the " Old 
Country." The Creole-brunette, with her springy form, 
and active, graceful walk, cannot b'b passed unnoticed ; 
she looks very determined, however, and as if the strife 
of active and angry passions were often at war within her 
bosom. But lastly, and far more beautiful than either, I 
noticed the rich dark cheek of the Quadroon. The elo- 
quent blood in her soft cheek speaks but too plainly of her 
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despised descent. She seems to blush at the injustice of 
man, who visits upon her the sins of her fathers. The 
passer-by arrogantly bids her stand aside, for he is holier 
than she ; in bitter contempt, the women of the land 
shrink from her contact, and the large sleepy eye, half hid 
by its curled fringes, is hardly raised, as gracefully and 
humbly she passes them by. Poor thing ! what wonder, 
i^ feeling that she is neglecied and oppressed, she should 
turn in the desolation of her heart to other ties. Deprived 
too frequently of the many consolations of kindred afiec 
tion; a solitary link in the chain of human sympathies — 
hrotherless, friendless, alone ! Let those who have never 
known what soiitude of the heart is, speak harshly of the 
errors of the despised Quadroon. I can but pity her. 

All these and much more, I saw and noticed during my 
fintlong drive liirough the busy streets of New Orleans. 
There is indeed much to see, and much to remark upon ; 
bat close observation, after a time, becomes wearying, and 
I was not sorry to find myself arrived at the hotel. What a 
I'eally magnificent building it is, with its immense fagades; 
it quite strains ones eyes to catch a glimpse of its gigantic 
dome. The Americans certainly build remarkably fine- 
looking edifices sometimes. I am not sure, however, that 
tbey are intended to last Yankees are too apt to chalk 
oat fine plans, and commence splendid buildings, which 
after a time, and when only begun, they leave to Provi- 
dence to finish. 

*• A new country is never too young for exertion — 
posh on — ^kcep moving — ^go ahead." This is the Ameri- 
can^s motto. They forget their youth, and consequent 
want of strength, in this very love of exertion, and fond- 
ness for attempt and *« movin,** 

All this however does not apply to the St Charles, which 
is finished, and is as good a specimen of a first-rate hotel 
as can be found any where. The establishment is con- 
ducted on a most liberal and splendid scale. The rooms 
for the taUe d*haU8 are immense, and public eating goes 
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on at all hours of the day. Longer time is spent at table 
by the Americans at New Orleans, than in other parts of 
the Union, and greater attention is paid to the details of 
the euUine, This may perhaps be accounted ibr by the 
admixture of French inhabitants, and consequent Gallic 
tastes and feelings. 

Tlie ladies have a table d'hote appropriated to them 
alone ; I could not understand why they were to have this 
indulgence, if indulgence it can be called^ and I wondered 
at first why they could not wait till the hour of their hus- 
band's return from 'change, for their afternoon, and, what 
we consider, principal meaL 

I found out during my stay, that eating was, to judge 
from the frequency of its recurrence, the fiivourite amuse- 
ment of the ladies ofNew Orleans. They breakfiisted at nine, 
then a luncheon was spread at eleven, dinner at four, tea at 
six, and supper at nine o'clock ; at all these hours, a gong of 
tremendous power sounds clangingly through the hotel, 
summoning the fair boarders from their different apart- 
ments, to join in the social meal. 

About one hundred ladies, I was told, sat down daily to 
these feminine repasts. I do not think that English 
women would submit to this, and great credit is due the 
fair Americans ibr the submission with which they give 
in to the wishes of their "lords." To be sure there is 
much in habit, and Anierican women know, from their 
marriage day, the delights of living publicly in boarding, 
houses, while they are altogether ignorant of the charms 
of a private life, the quiet delights of home, its necessary 
duties, and its chosen society. 

It is the want of employment to fill up their long leisure 
hours, (for though highly gifled, and carefully educated, 
American ladies are not all studious and literary) which 
increases the number of their meals, fosters their love of 
dress, and creates the tendency to gossip. 

The ladies here see but little of their husbands : it would 
be well were it otherwise. The influence of a wife is 
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silent but great ; and no women in any country are better 
formed to use their power with moderation and discretion, 
had they but the opportunity of exerting it. All day the 
hdsband is absent attending to his everlasting business, 
and contracting habits and manners, which the few short 
moments he devotes to ladies' society are insufficient to 
counteract. 

Still women take a high position in the United States ; 
their education is superior to that of the men, and their 
writings have in late years raised them to an elevated 
grade on the ladder of literary fame. 

Bat I must return to the internal arrangements of this 
hotel, which, in fact, afford an excellent idea of the mode 
of Hfe in this great capita] of the Southern States. 

The evenings are occupied by music and dancing : the 
latter is a fiivourite amusement here, as I believe it to be 
generally in America. The ladies invite such gentlemen 
as they think agreeable, to take part in their amusements ; 
and every evening till long past midnight, I was kept 
awake by the stirring and animated sounds occasioned by 
a ** carpet dance," with its accompanying giggling, fid. 
dling, and floor-shaking. Still, I was quite glad to hear 
them, for I had really felt fi>r the monotonous lives led by 
the poor ladies, and had imagined the gentlemen capable 
of nothing but bargaining, liquoring and shaving,* I was 
wrong, and so have many travellers in the States been 
before me. Most of the latter have neither remained long 
enough in the country to discover the truth, nor have they 
ever sufficiently thrown away the veil of prejudice, so as 
to enable them to see otherwise than ^ through a glass 
darkly." 

Our private apartments were very comfortable, well 
carpeted, excellent fires, luxurious furniture, and curtains 
of the richest blue damask. The only hotel to which I 
can at all compare it, is that of " Les Princes" at Paris. 

* AngUod, taking your neighbour at a disadvantage. 
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I could almost have fimcied inyself in that region of 
luxury, good living, and civility ; there are white helps of 
the male sex, (our attendant was English,) and seven ex- 
cellent Parisian cooks ; I need not add that the cuisine 
was as good as possible. My bed-room was delightiul ; 
such snow-white musquito-curtains, and endless rocking- 
chairs and Psyches ! really had it not been for the ap. 
pearance of the two former I should have found it hard to 
remember that I had not crossed the water. 

An American breakfast, (when it is good of its kind,) 
is not to be surpassed in any other country ; great variety 
offish and fruit, preserves of every kind, and cakes of all 
sizes and descriptions. The bufialo.tongttes are very 
praiseworthy, and so are the Philadelphia hams, which . 
they assert, (and I cannot deny,) ^ whip the Westphalia 
by a long chalk.*' I thought their &r-fiimed buckwheat 
cakes delicious ; they are buttered and eaten when hot, — 
but how unwholesome ! nothing but an American diges- 
tion could venture to indulge in them habitually. 

The price of all these little enjoyments is rather high, 
in proportion to either Paris or London. For three 
rooms, food, lights, in short every thing (except wine) 
included for my husband^ myself and my maid, the 
charge was -seventeen dollars a day ; but then it must be 
remembered that we dieted (Yankee again) in private. 

The day ailer our arrival, our new acquaintance Com- 
modore Moore paid us a visit, accompanied by a General 
Euston. The former certainly did spin us some wonder- 
ful yarns, concerning the new country we were about to 
visit ; but it was all very amusing, and only made us the 
more determined to see and judge for ourselves.* 

* The poor Commodore since those days has done many 
wonderful things, besides saying th^m. I was quite sorry 
to read in a Texan paper, that he had been accused of 
piracy ; he certainly appeared ready to do any thing, (as 
the schoolboys say, »> from pitch and toss to manslaugh- 
ter**) for his country. 
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I did not see, in America, any of the offensive &miliarity 
which is said' to exist between masters and servants, or 
any of that objection on the part of the waiting class to 
attend as servants upon those, whom the accident or ac- 
quisition of wealth had placed for the time being in a su* 
perior situation of lifo. In America no honest calling is 
degrading, each man aspiring at some future period to 
hold as important a place in the world as another. Thus, 
while fulfilling the duties of a servant, he certainly 
feels himself upon an equality with his present em. 
ployer, who may (however important his present situa- 
tion) have commenced liie with as small an amount of 
the aU-powerful cash as himself. This feeling, and these 
asiHrations, naturally prevent any of the lowliness, and 
indeed servility, which is often the characteristic of ser- 
vants in aristocratic countries ; it does more, it no doubt 
induces that certainty of equality which to us is so objec 
tionable. As sensible men, however, having entered into 
a temporary engagement and covenant to serve, and, 
therefore, to obey, they do not (at least those who wish to 
maintain a good reputation, and gratify their employers) 
indulge in useless vaunts of liberty and equality, but with- 
out servility, and with sufficient respect, do their duty 
daring their voluntary engagement, as well, or better, 
than the servants of many other countries. The terms of 
service over, the former master may shake hands with, 
and converse in familiar terms with his quondam servant, 
without foar of compromising his dignity, or coming in 
contact with language and habits inferior or different to 
his own. Some there must be, whose disposition and 
&ame of mind are dangerously affected by this state of 
things ; who lose the sense of their temporary dependence, 

General Euston has likewise, I regret to learn, paid the 
debt of nature, having been murdered (poor old gentle- 
man) by a fiietion. These things appear more sad when 
cne has known the parties, however slightly. 

8 
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in the broad sea of democratic and over-liberal opinions, 
but these instances, among a serious, methodical, and 
sensible people like the Americans, are rare, and by no 
means sufficient to controvert my opinion that, (to use 
the words of the French writer, from whom I have pre- 
viously quoted,) ** the relation of servants and masters is 
not disorganized." It is rather dangerous to take Eng- 
lish servants to the United States; there are very few, 
comparatively speaking, whose attachment and good sense 
are proof against the tempting charms and delusions of 
nominal equality. We had, fortunately, many opportuni- 
ties during our stay of becoming acquainted with some of 
the most wealthy merchants of this wealthy city, and I 
did not fail to make every inquiry of them concerning its 
resources, its institutions, and its capabilities as a rising 
commercial capital. The situation of New Orleans is one 
of almost unparalleled eligibility. It can command twenty 
thousand miles of river navigation ; thus, indeed, having 
^ water privileges" on a large scale ; and then, with the 
sea, its navigation is perfectly easy, not only directly down 
the Mississippi, but by a canal and basin to the lake of 
Pontchartr&in. Thus, its proximity to the ocean renders 
it almost a sea-port town. The immense quantity of cot- 
ton with which the city is literaHy ehbked up, during that 
part of the year when the crop is brought in, would alone 
give one some faint idea: of the extent of its commerce. 
])uring the time we were iii the harbour, there could not 
have been much fewer tlian ^xteen hundred commercial 
flat-bottomed boats busiljf engiiged in it. 

Louisiana, of which New Orleans is the capital, com- 
prised, in the year 1538, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
South Tennessee, and Missouri. It received its name 
from the French King. In 1718, the city of New Orleans 
was founded. In 1733, the, population amounted to five 
hundred whites, and two thousand blacks. In 1812, 
Louisiana became one of the States of the Union. In this 
year, also, the first steamboat built on tiie Mississippi 
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came down the river, fro&i Pittsburg to New Orleans. 
Soon after this, the war with England was concluded. 
Bat previously to this year, several new settlements had 
been made, and lands were colonized in Arkansas ; but 
the principal settlements were at Dauphin Island, Pensa- 
cola, and Mobile. In the year 1727, the Jesuits and Ur- 
saline nuns arrived from France, and many convents and 
religious edifices were erected. In 1730, the Council. 
HoQse and Jail were built. During this year, the price 
of a negro was one hundred and twenty ^ix dollars, now 
it averages five hundred ! 

In 1769, the colony was ceded to Spain, and in the 
same year the yellow fever made its first appearance at 
New Orleans. The Cathedral, .or Church of St Louis, is 
one of the most interesting objects in the city, though, 
alas ! suffered to fall almost into ruins. It was built 
about this period, by the Spaniards. The architecture, 
thoi^h beautiful, is said by connoisseurs to be neither 
pore nor regular. The grand entrance, consisting of a 
semicircular arched door, with two Tuscan colunms on 
either side, is in the middle of the fi*ont part of the build, 
ing, which is finely situated, in the centre of the Place 
d'Artnet. 

On looking over the annual lists of the amount of ship- 
ping in the harbour, itf learning the value of their cargo, 
and in comparing, one year with another, the census, and 
the revenue, one* cannot but consider New Orleans as 
an unparalleled instance of the rapid increase of pros- 
perity. 

In the year 18QS, two hundred and fifly.six vessels, of 
different kinds, entered the Mississippi. The population 
of the city, in 1810, was twenty-four thousand five hun- 
dred and fifly-two, having been trebled in seven years. 
As I before mentioned, the great epoch in the history of 
of this rising city, took place in the year 1812, when the 
first steamboat entered its harbour. In 1834, the city 
was first lighted with gas. In 1830, the population, in- 
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eluding blacks and whites, amounted to fbrty-nine thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty.six. In ordinary years, 
the amount of deaths in New Orleans averages three 
thousand eight hundred. It is calculated, that about one 
in fifty die of pulmonary consumption; and five hundred, 
at least, in passing through the acclimating process. 

According to the official details in the record of the 
dead, during the year 1822, the largest number of deaths, 
in any one day, of yellow fever, was sixty ; and of other 
casuaities, eighty. During 1841, the highest number, 
from yellow fever, was forty-three ; and the greatest mor. 
tality, sixty ; thus satis&ctorily showing, that the health 
of the city is improving. 

The process of draining the immense morasses, which 
almost surround New Orleans, is attended with great 
difficulty, and proceeds but slowly. 

The greatest rise of the Mississippi takes place early in 
the summer, when the snows melt in the north and the 
hill country. When this rise takes place, the streets of 
New Orleans are three or four feet below the level of the 
river, and its inundations are sometimes of great service 
in cleansing and refreshing the city, during this season 
of heat and fever. 

There are many charitable associations in New Or- 
leans, and noble institutions fer the relief of the sick and 
poor. The churches are handsome and numerous, and 
the prisons remarkably well conducted. 

The markets are clean, and more than usually well 
supplied with every necessary of life. Fruit is in great 
abundance ; apples, nuts of aU kinds and sizes, from the 
cocoa to the peccan, and pine-apples in profusion, — ^the 
latter were introduced from the island of Cuba. 

But to return to the public buildings. We greatly re- 
gretted having been at New Orleans afler the burning of 
the St. Charles' Theatre. I believe it was almost unri- 
valled, even in Europe, fer its size, comfort, and the 
splendour of its decorations. The cotton presses on the 
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Levee are well worth seeing, as are also the Merchants' 
Exchange, and the Banks; the City Exchange is also 
very handsome. 

Fires are very Sequent at New Orleans, partly owing 
to the large proportion of wood used in erecting the 
houses. The fire arrangem^ts are admirable. 

Their system of national education cannot be too 
highly praised. There is a compelled tax of one. per 
cent, on aU appraised property; for this, every one re- 
ceives instruction for his children^ be they ever so nume- 
rous. This education comprises every branch of know- 
ledge, and every sort of accomplishment The masters 
themselves are people of acknowledged worth and conside. 
ration, and receive large salaries. On Washington's birth, 
day, thousands of these young citizens of the Republic 
were paraded through the streets, their teachers or go- 
vernors at their head ; they were on their way to church, 
to fete the memory of their national hero. I noticed one 
extremely pretty and lady-like person at the head of one 
of the lines of girls. She was very young, and held down 
her head, as if rather an unwilling sharer in the exhibi- 
tion. On inquiry, I found she was the wife of a military 
man, with a smidl income, and possessing great musical 
talent, had been appointed-singing mistress, with a 
•alary of two hundred pounds per annum. To an £uro^ 
pean, and especially to an £Ittglishman, this admixture of 
the classes of society, seems at first both strange and ill- 
advised. But he should recollect, that there is not, as 
with ufl, a broad line of demarcation to separate the rich 
or the well-born, from the poor and low ; that each has a 
right to mingle with each, and that it is not the degrada- 
tion of poverty, but of vice and incapacity, which keeps 
one man below another. I am aware, though no politi- 
cian, that in thickly.populated countries, and in govern- 
ments such as cur's, this system of education could not be 
carried out ; but in the States, where there is plenty of 
space for each man to run his career, without jostling his 

8* 
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neighbotir, where courage, persererance, and talent are 
sore to be rewarded with success, it is assuredly sound 
policy to raise as many useful citizens, and as few i|^o> 
rant and unprincipled ones as possible. 

The whole character of the city, particularly of that 
part which is called the French quarter, is very indica. 
tive of its Gallic origin. The names of the streets are 
principaUy French, with generally an English translation 
beneath, such as, ** Rue des Grandg HemmtBy'* «^ Great 
Men Street," "jKac des MoraleSj"^ "Moral Street," &c. 
There are few good roads, as I found to my particular 
inccHivenience, being shaken and jolted in a maimer per* 
fectly indescribable. The strieets are wretchedly payed, 
but the carriages are good, and the springs on which 
they are hung, particularly safe and easy. 

Nothing can exceed the civility c^ the storekeepers. 
It is true, they will not put themselves much out of their 
way, but then a refusal or an excuse id made with polite, 
ness, and you are not pressed and .urged to purchai^e, as 
you so often are in European shops. A stranger also 
should recollect that the value he sets upon his dollar, is 
very different from the estimation in which it is held 
here. He must learn to regard it as a sixpence, and part 
with it as such. Dollars are not scarce at New Orleans. 
As a proof of this, I will mention a trifling afiair which 
occurred, I remember, soon after our arrival ; one of our 
party went into a watchmaker's store, to purchase a 
glass fer a watch. After a short delay, a gentleman 
emerged Srom an inner room, with his mouth filled, not 
only with the eternal quid, but with no small portion of 
his dinner besides. On hearing the demand, he very 
coolly replied, »* Well now, as I*m eating my dinner, if 
you*re going right up and down town, expose you call 
again, and see if I've done, and then we*ll put a glass in 
that watch." His surprised customer took up his property, 
and slightly hinted that he would go to another store fer 
his glass. No attempt was made to detain him — the 
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dollar was no more to the New Orleans trader, as I said 
before, than a sixpence. 

We had now been a fortnight at anchor in the Missis- 
sippi, and, Uke true sailors, were longing for a change 
and variety. On the 13th of December, therefore, it was 
with cheerful hearts, that the men manned the windlass, 
and prepared for sea. How I enjoyed their impromptu 
songs; the words were rough, and the airs were still 
more so. Still, as I heard the fine voice of the boatswain, 
leading pff with 

The saucy schooner off she go, 
Merrily on to Texas ho I 

I was quite exhilarated, and felt as if no future tempests 
could lessen my love either for the ship or its element. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Sail for the Gulf of Texas— Galveston— Difficulty of crossing 
the bar at the mouth of the harbour—Captain Elliott — 
Texas, its position, resources, and extent. 

The power of armies is a visible thing. 

Formal, and circumscribed in time and space, 

But who the limits of that power shall trace. 

Which a brave people into light can bring. 

Or hide, at will, — ^ibr freedom combating 

By just revenge inflamed ? 

Wordsworth. 

Say, what is honour ? — Tis the finest sense 
Of justice which the human mind can frame. 

Wordsworth. 

Dec. 13. Left New Orleans, and made sail down the 
river. Wind and current both in our favour. Brought 
op at six o'clock in nine fathom water ; cold but fine. 
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Dec. 14. Working down the river ; moderate breezes 
and fine. At five o*clock, p. m. anchored in eight fathom 
water, with fifteen &thom cable. 

Dec. 15. Towards the close of this day we foimd our. 
selves near the southwest pass out of the river, and truly 
rejoiced we were, for we were quite tired of mudj and 
snags, and longed for the blue water of the deep sea. 

Dec. 16. Fresh breezes, and a bright sun^ the weather 
was rather cold, but the freshness of the air comii^ over 
the sea was delightful, and we were all enjoying in anti. 
cipation, the delights of the wild country to which we 
were bound. 

Dec. 17. Strong breezes, and cloudy. The Dolphin 
seems delighted to be in her own element again, fresh 
water evidently does not agree with her; she is going 
nine and ten knots an hour, and there is scarcely any 
motion, the wind is so fair. 

The land of Texas is, very low, and the Guide-books 
mention three trees, the only ones on the island of Gal- 
veston, as a landmark. For these signs of vegetation we 
were anxiously looking on the morning of the second day 
from our leaving the river. In the meanwhile, a man 
was kept almost constantly in the chains sounding for 
bottom. This precaution is I believe highly necessary in 
this part of the Gul£ Late in the evening we sounded in 
ton fiithom water. 

Dec. 18. Sounding all the morning — ^ten fathom, then 
eight, — seven — and five, in quick succession. This did 
not seem to me very agreeable, from the lowness of the 
island, and the circumstance of the wind blowing on 
shore ; there was a very thick sea-mist too, and we could 
scarcely see the length of the ship ahead. From time to 
time the fog however rolled suddenly away, and during 
one of these intervals, the man at the masthead sung 
out »* land on the weather bow." 

Tliis was at eleven o*clock, a. u. The wind had fresh, 
ened considerably, and there was a disagreeable drizzling 
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rain faUing*, when at* a distance of three or four miles 
from Galveston v/e shortened sail, and at noon distinctly 
made out the town of Galveston. I heg its pardon, I am 
aware that " city" is the correct term for so important a 
place. ' . 

The fog and mist had by this time considerably lessened 
in density, and we could distinguish a few gray looking 
houses, a church or two, and some masts of vessels, but the 
latter were neither numerous nor imposing. Allowance 
moat be made for this poorness of appearance, when we 
remember, that we saw all these things through an in- 
oessant rain, which made them, and indeed the whole 
prospect, look cheerless and forlorn. 

Before our arrival we had heard much of the dangers 
attending an entrance into the harbour. The small depth 
of water on its bar had always been held up to us in ter- 
rorem, and as a reason for avoiding this part of the coast 
in the Dolphin altogether. All these recollections made 
us naturally anxious for the appearance of the pilot, for 
whom we made a signal immediately after shortening 
saiL Ab he did not make his appearance we stood off 
again, and waited with some degree of impatience, in 
hopes of seeing his boat leave the shore. 

We spent at least three hours in this manner, shorten- 
ing the time as well as we could in abusing all the 
government authorities indiscriminately, and pilots in 
particular. At lengfth, however, to our great relief^ a 
large steamer, the New York, which we had observed 
some time previously occupied in getting up her steam, 
was seen coming towards us ; her high.pressure engine 
was puffing and blowing, like some huge elephant out of 
breath, and her deck covered with curious passengers. 

When she had arrived within speaking-trumpet dis. 
tance, the captain hailed us through this instrument, 
which is still in general use in American ships, and gave 
us the welcome information that he had a pilot on board. 
We were delighted; as we now saw some chance of 
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coming to an anchor that day : the prospect of spending 
another night standing off and on was by no means 
agreeable. 

Before taking leave of us, the captain, in a true Yankee 
spirit of *'' making an operation,** offered to tow us over 
the bar. This was on his own account, and for this piece 
of civility, and trifling assistance, the performance of 
which would have occupied him half an hour, he de. 
manded the moderate sum of one hundred dollars ! — of 
course the offer was declined ; however, as it was made 
civilly, hats were mutually raised in token of amity, and 
the New York puffed back to her station in the harbour. 

We had now received the pilot on board. He was an 
Englishman, and a good sailor, as well as a safe and ex- 
perienced pilot. There is at present a great want of 
these usefiil individuals at Galveston, and also,^— as our 
own pilot informed us — an insufficiency of buoys ; a few 
rotten barrels being placed here and there, often in virrong 
places, and, not seldom, being removed by accident or 
malice* 

A strong northerly wind had prevailed for some days, 
and a considerable quantity of water had in consequence 
been blown out of the harbour ; the bar was thus less 
covered even than usual, and it became necessary to trip 
the vesseL This operation consists in running the guns 
forward, and shifting the ballast ; thus she was put on an 
even keel, and the chances of her bumping (as it is called) 
on the bar are considerably leissened. The crossing this 
formidable impediment was a moment of great excite, 
ment. The lead was thrown into the sea without inter- 
mission; it was >*by the mark four" — ** quarter less 
three"— «» by the mark two" — " quarter less two^" called 
out rapidly one after another, by the man in the chains. 
Now was the trying moment; even the pilot looked 
anxious, and we every moment expected to foel the bot- 
tom. After the suspense of a minute, or indeed less, the 
pilot drew a long breath, and exclaimed «*all safe, Sir, 
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now'' — ^the ^ns were run aft again with all despatch, 
and we were steering straight into the harbour. 

After crossing the bar, there is an extremely narrow 
channel through which vessels must necessarily- pass 
before they can arrive at a safe anchorage. In this, 
channel we felt the bottom, or rather side, but it is of 
soft mud, and there is no danger in the contact. 

In another half hour we foond ourselves safely an. 
ehored in Galveston harbour, withii!i a hundred and fifly 
yards of the strand, in four fathoms water. After dinner 
we were agreeably surprised by a visit from Captain 
Elliott, her Britannic Majesty's Charge d' Affaires in this 
republic. We had heard, much to our regret, that Cap. 
tain ESUiott was at Washington, the present seat of go. 
vemment, and had such been the case, we should have 
lost much useful information, as regards the republic, 
and infinite amusement and enjoyment personally. 

Previously to my arrival I confess to having known but 
little of Texas, its position, its resources, or ltd extent. It 
is just possible that my ignorance in this respect may be 
riiared by others, and if so, some account of the republic 
may not be unwelcome. 

Texas is bounded on the north, by the Red river, on 
the south by the Gulf of Mexico, on the east by the Sa- 
bine river and Louisiana, and on the west by the Rio 
gnnde del Norte. Comprising within these limits an 
area of nearly five hundred thousand square miles. It 
has more than three hundred miles of territory bordering 
on the Gulf of Mexico, its coast lying nearly N.W. and 
S.E. Supposing Texas to have an average breadth of 
between three to four hundred miles, and extending in a 
northwesterly direction fbr about seven hundred, its sur. 
&ee may be said to present an inclined plane gradually 
descending towards the sea. Towards the northwest is 
an elevated range of hills, (spurs of the Rocky Mountains) 
fiom whence several rivers take their source, flowing to. 
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wards the Gulf of Mexico, in a direction neariy parallel 
to each other, and about sixty miles apart 

Texas has three divisions of country differing from 
each other to a remarkable extent, not only as regards its 
surface and soil, but also its climate! These are termed 
respectively, by its inhabitants, the Low, the Rolling, and 
the Hilly Country. The first of these, bordering upon 
the Gulf of Mexico, and along the whole line of coast, 
is a^ perfectly level low tract extending about sixty or 
seventy miles. To these lowlands, which are certainly 
not healthy, but wonderfully rich and productive, suc- 
ceed the beautifbUy undulating Rolling Prairies; no- 
thing can surpass this portion of Texas in natural attrac- 
tions : its ever verdant prairies resemble our most beautiful 
parks ; magnificent clumps of timber are scattered over 
its surfiice, and its valleys are watered by quick-running 
limpid streams. The third division comprises the high, 
broken, mountainous tract more to the north, at a dis- 
tance of three or four hundred miles from the sea-coast; 
here are said to be table-lands^ with a soil scarcely infe- 
rior to the former divisions, and fully equal to either of 
the others in beauty and climate. This country, as also 
the entire tract to«^e northward, has not yet been suffi- 
ciently explored to form any very accurate judgment of 
its merits. 

The principal rivers, commencing from the eastward, 
are the Sabine and the Neches, both flowing into the 
Sabine Lake, out of which there is a narrow inlet to the- 
Gul^ with a bar across the channel, having only six feet 
of water ; this is the only mud-bar on the coast, those of 
all the harbours westward being of hard sand. The 
Trinity flows into Gralveston Bay, the Brazos directly 
into the Gul^ with a most dangerous bar at its embou- 
chure, having not more than five or six feet of water. 

The Colorado flows into the Bay of Matagorda, which, 
like the Bay of Galveston, and almost all the other bays 
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on this coast, is only separated from the Gulf of Mexico 
by a narrow strip of land rarelj more than a mile or two 
in breadth. 

The bay is nearly forty miles in length, and has a bar 
at its entrance with seven feet of water. The Gaada- 
loape, St. Antonio, and Neches, are inferior in size to 
those I hare previously mentioned, but, like them, flow 
into similar long narrow bays, separated from the sea by 
a sandy ridge of a mile or more in breadth. The Bay of 
Aransas, which receives the Guadaloupe and San Antonio 
rivers, is oonneeted with the sea by an extremely narrow 
channel, with six feet and a half of water over its bar. 
The Rio Grande del Norte, forming the western bomidary 
of Texas, rises in the Rocky Mountains ; it is said not to 
be navigable, on account of its rapids, till within two 
hundred miles of the sea, near the town of Loredo; 
thence, to the Gul^ it is described as a noble stream, 
three or feur hundred yards wide, and of considerable 
depth. 

The Republic of Texas most undoubtedly owes its 
origin to Moses Austin, who first conceived the plan of 
establishing a considerable colony in that country. This 
was eventually effected by his son, Stephen Austin, 
assisted by Mr. Williams ; both Americans by birth, and 
men of cUstinguished talent and enterprise. With the 
latter we had the good fortune to become acquainted in 
Texas, and had to thank him for a great deal of valuable 
information regarding the country and its history. Pre- 
▼ioos to the year 1821, the central part of Texas appears 
to have been only frequented by roving bands of Indians. 
There were a few settlements on its eastern frontier, bor. 
dering upon Louisiana ; and the Mexicans, to the amount 
of fbur or five thousand, were established in the neigh- 
bourhood of San Antonio de Bexar, and Goliad, or La 
Badia. 

Moses Austin received his original grant in the year 
1830, when Mexico was under the rule of Spain, and 

9 
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died soon after in the United States, whilst preparing to 
put his plans for colonization into effect. Soon after his 
father*s death, Stephen Austin started with a small body 
of settlers from New Orleans,andafter arriving in Texas, 
having carefully explored the country, selected, as the 
lands most desirable, a tract of country lying between the 
Brazos and the Ck>lorado river, at about seventy miles 
distance from the sea. After a short period, he n^gain 
returned to the United States, and made arrangements for 
colonizing on a more extended scale. 

In the mean time, Mexico had finally succeeded in 
throwing off the yoke of Spain. On Austin's return, 
therefore, to his colony, in 1822, what was his mortifica* 
tion to find that, before he could proceed with the distri- 
bution of lands, it would be necessary for him to proceed 
to Mexico, to solicit from the new government a confirma- 
tion of the grant made to his fiither ! It was at this 
period, and whilst the Cortes were debating upon Austin's 
petition, and also other applications of a similar nature, 
that Iturbide overthrew the existing government, and pro- 
claimed himself Emperor. 

Austin had no difficulty in obtaining the object of his 
visit. Mexico has always been too weak to govern her 
distant provinces, and, at this period, being utterly unable 
to protect her settlers in Texas, and indeed, her own 
firontiers, from the ravages of hostile Indians, she was 
only too glad to avail herself of any offers made by 
fbreigners to colonize and settle in the rich plains of 
Texas. This seems to have continued to be the prevailing 
feeling of the successive governments in Mexico, firom 
1822 till the year 1830 ; and, in that interval, almost the 
whole of Texas was granted to different individuals, who 
were called impresarios, or contractors. The contract 
was, that they were to introduce into the country, and 
settle a stipulated number of families, in order to be 
entitled to the land granted by government. To return, 
however, to Stephen Austin. 
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Scarcely had Iturbide granted his petition, when the 
Emperor was himself dethroned by Santa x\nna, who 
immediately annulled all grants of land made by his pre- • 
decessor in power. Thus, Austin had again to solicit 
from the Cortes a confirmation of his former grant. This 
he at last succeeded in obtaining, and soon after returned 
to Texas. There he had to struggle with a variety of 
difficulties. His infant colony, now consisting of about 
three hundred families, was to be governed without any 
amtrolliug power, unless we except the moral influence 
which his superior mental qualities enabled him to exer. ^ 
cise over the rude settlers. The population was now 
rapidly increasing. In the year 1825, nearly the whole 
of Texas had been granted away to impresarios, and in 
1830, we find that settlements had sprung up in every 
part of the country. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Political poeitioD of Toxas during the first years of her colo- 
nization — ^Events which were the more immediate cause of 
her Declaration of Independence. 

And from these grounds, concluding as we doe, 
Warres causes diuerse ; so by consequence 
Diuerse we must conclude their natures too ; 
For warre, proceeding from the Omnipotence, 
No doubt is holy, wise, and without error. 
The sword of justice, and of sin the terror. 

Lord Brooke. 

No country has been more calumniated and misrepre- 
sented than Texas. She has been called the Alsatia of 
the United States ; and again, the " pestiferous swamps 
of Texas," '^ pillaged from the too confiding Mexicans. ' 
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&.C. &c. The greater part of these misstatements, that 
have appeared in England, concenung Texas, are said to 
have been circulated by the Mexican bond-holders, and 
others interested in the prosperity of Mexico.* The 
Americans, however, have been far more bitter in their 
attacks upon the unoffending Republic. The Southern 
States were doubtless influenced in their conduct by 
jealousy of the &r superior soil and climate of Texas, 
and her probable commercial advantages. 

The Northern States of America, on the other hand, are 
ranged against the Republic, on account of the existence 
of slavery in the country, and &om a feeling that the 
interests of Texas are thereby connected with the slave- 
holding States of the Union, and thus increasing their 
power. 

It appears to me, that few people have ever had more 
just cause than the Texans, for throwing off an oppressive 
yoke, and separating themselves from a nation, which had 
so long proved its incapacity even for self-government. 
Previous to Texas declaring her independence, the Mexi- 
can Republic had been constantly a prey to internal dis. 
sensions ; and civil war, in all its horrors, had desolated 
the country. Her political institutions had been changed, 
or overthrovm, according to the interest or caprice of each 

* The Mexican debt to British bond-holders amounts to 
nearly ten millions sterling, and Santa Anna, in the year 
1837, either despairing of ever recovering Texas, or 
hoping to acquire powerful allies in the Mexican bond- 
holders, made over to that body lands in Texas to the 
extent of forty millions of acres, as further security for 
the principal and interest of their bonds. These lands 
were to be specially hypothecated, tmtii the total extinc- 
tion of the bonds, and the government engaged to give 
complete possession to the guaranteed lands. This trans- 
action is altogether so strange and ridiculous, as to be 
scarcely credible. 
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SQCcessive military chief of the country. The rule of 
these political leaders was invarial^y marked by blood- 
shed, cruelty, and oppression, and the country was in a 
constant state of anarchy and revolution. 

I shall now endeavour to show the political position of 
Texas durmg the first years of her colonization, and 
afterwards to describe the events tvhich were the more 
immediate cause of her declaration of independence. 
Under the constitutioB of 1834^ Mexico was a c<mfederated 
Republic, scnnewhat similar to the United States, having 
a iS-esident, Vice-President, Senate, and a House of Repre- 
sentatives, as a central g>ovemment; E!ach State had, 
however, its separate independent government. The 
Mexican goTemment, as 1 have before mentioned, having 
finmd itself obliged, for its own security, to encourage 
colonization in Texas, declared by a decree of the Cortes, 
dated 7th May, 1824 :— 

** That Texas is to be annexed to the Mexican province 
of CV^ahuila, until it is of sufficient importance to form a 
separate State, when it is to become an independent 
State of the Mexican Republic, equal to the other States 
of which the same is composed, free, sovereign, and inde- 
pendent, in whatever exclusively relates to its internal 
government and administration.*' 

This decree was declared <« inviolable,** and the act 
says, »• can never be reformed.** 

It was then, on the i&ith of this decree, that new settlers 
were constantly arriving in Texas, firom all countries, and 
this state of things continued till the year 1830, when the 
hitherto increasing prosperity of the country received its 
first check. 

Bustamente, an adventurer, who by intrigue or blood, 
shed, had contrived tc possess himself of the first office in 
the Mexican Republic, prohibited the furthur ingress of fo- 
reigners, and issued several decrees inimical to ihe interests 
of Texas. The Mexican government, apparently jealous 
of its rising influence and prosperity, seems now to have 

9* 
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made several enactments, at varianoe with the constita- 
tion of 1824. To effect these, it was necessary to introduce 
a considerable force of Mexican soldiers into the country ; 
thus, it eventuaUy ended in Texas being placed almost 
entirely under military rule. It would be difficult to give 
an adequate idea of the numerous acts of ii^ustice and 
oppression to which the settlers were subjected at this 
period. They were at leng^ driven to resistance ; and 
the military commandants, or governors, were soon forced 
out of the country, and with them the whole of the 
Mexican troops. 

The oppressive rule of Bustamente was, fortunately, 
brought to a conclusion in the year 1832. His object had 
been to establish a central government, instead of the 
federal constitution, but finding himself unable to cope 
with the superior mental powers and military conduct of 
Santa Anna, he resigned his office in favour of General 
Pedraza, anid early in 1833, Santa Anna wfis proclaimed 
President 

The Toxsns having now had sufficient experience of 
the bad effects arising firom their being under the admi. 
nistration of the State of Cohahuila, resolved to petition the 
Supreme Government for a separation of the provinces, 
and demanded that Texas should be granted an indepen. 
dent state government, in ccmformity with the federal 
compact, and Act of Cortes, of 1624. 

The memorial set forth, that Texas was virtually 
without any government at all; that the language of the 
people was different; that Cohahuila and Texas were 
altogether dissimilar in soil, climate, and natural produc- 
tions-; that owing to the numerical inequality of their re- 
spective representatives, the enactment of laws beneficial 
to Texas could only emanate firom the " generous courtesy" 
•of her constitutional partner, and that legislative advan> 
tages to the one might, firom incompatibility of interests, 
be ruinous to the other. 

Protection firom Indian depredations, they declared to 
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be of vital importance to Texas^ which protection Cohahtdla 
was unable to render. The Indians in their immediate 
neighbourhood had been denied justice, which would 
be granted by independent Texas. Finally, Texas pos- 
sessed the necessary elements for a state government, and 
for her attachment to the federal constitution and to the 
republic, they pledged their lives and honours. 

Stephen Austin was the person selected by the people 
to proceed to Mexico, and to sulnnit their petition for the 
consideration of the Cortes. Austin, a^r waiting nearly 
a year in the capital, and being able to gain no reply to 
the petition with which he had been charged, wrote to the 
authorities in Texas, recommending them at once to or- 
ganlze a State, de fado^ without waiting fi>r the decision 
of Congress. 

This was considered by the government as a treason, 
able proceeding, and shortly afterwards Austin was 
arrested at Sattillo, whilst on his return to Texas. Being 
brought back to the capital, he was imprisoned in the 
dungeons of the Inquisition for upwards of a year. He 
did not return to Texas till more than two years had elapsed 
from the date of his departure, and not until Santa Anna 
had overthrown the federal constitution of the Republic, 
and established in its place a Central Consolidated Govern- 
ment, rendering him wholly independent of the States of 
the Confederacy, and thus, in fact, becoming military 
dictator of Mexico. 

Several of the States were of course opposed to this 
change : some, indeed, resorted to arms, but were unable 
to resist the power of the dictator. The constitutional 
authorities of Cohahuila and Texas assembled at Mondova, 
and solemnly protested against this change of government. 
They were, however, driven from office by a military 
force under General Cos. The government was then 
dissolved ; and the Governor, and other members of the 
State legislature, were imprisoned. Thus, the central 
government was established-— in opposition to the will of 
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the States and of the peo|de— 4rf the fereiUe and miOQii. 
stitutional deatmctioii of the social eompact which they 
had sworn to sopport It was at diis jnnctore that 
Austin was released ; and Santa Anna,becoming^ alarmed 
at the pnblic meetingB, and Tarioos demonstrations of 
opposition in Texas, determined <m sending Aostin back 
to his coontrj as a mediator. 

At a public meeting, soon after his return to Texas, he 
made the fiillowing speeeh, giving very fblly his opinions 
of the state of aflUrs, and also recommending such mea- 
sures as he thought advisable to be pursued. 

<« I left Texas,** said Mr. Austin, «in April, 1833, as 
the public agent of the peoi^e, fer the purpose of applying 
for the admission of this country into the Mexican con. 
federation, as a state separate from Cohahuila. This ap- 
plication was based upon the constitutional and vested 
rights of Texas, and was sustained by me in tiie city of 
Mexico to the utmost of my- abilities. No honourable 
means were spared to effisct the objects of my mission, 
and to oppose the forming of Texas into aterritory,*which 
was attempted. I rigidly adhered to the instructions and 
wishes of my constituents, so fer as they were com- 
municated to me. My efibrts to serve Texas involved me 
in the labyrinth of Mexican politics ! I was arrested, and 
have suffered a long persecution and imprisonment. 

•« I consider it to be my duty to give an account of these 
events to my constituents, and will, therefore, at this time, 
merely observe that I have never, in any manner, agreed 
to any thing, or admitted any thing, that would compro- 
mise the constitutional or vested rights of Texas. These 
rights belong to the people, and can only be surrendered 
by them. 

M I folly hoped to have found Texas at peace, and in 
tranquillity, but regret I find it in commotion ; all dis. 
organized, all in anarchy, and threatened with immediate 
hostilities. This state of things is deeply to be lamented ; 
it is a great mislcMrtune, but it is one which has not been 
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produced by any acts of the people of this country. On 
the ccmtrary, it is the natural and inevitable consequence 
of the revolution that has spread aH over Mexico, and of 
the imprudent and impolitic measures, both of the general 
and state governments, with regard to Texas. The people 
here are not to bliune, and cannot be justly censured. 
They ore farmers, cultivators of the soil, and are pacific 
from interest, fi'om occupation, and from inclination. 
They have uniformly endeavoured to sustain the con. 
stitution und the public peace, and have never deviated 
from their duty as Mexican citizens. 

» If any acts of imprudence have been committed by 
individuals, they evidently resulted from the revolutionary 
state of the whole nation, the imprudent and censurable 
conduct of the state authorities, and the total want of a 
local government in Texas. 

^ It is, indeed, a source of surprise and creditable con. 
gratulation, that so few acts of this description have 
occurred under the peculiar circumstances of the times. 
It is, however, to be remembered, that acta of this nature 
were not the acts of the people, nor is Texas responsible 
for them. They were, as I before observed, the natural 
consequences of the revolutionary state of the Mexican 
nation ; and Texas certainly did not originate that revo- 
lution ; neither have the people, as a people, participated 
in it. The consciences and hands of the Texans are free 
from censure, and clean. 

*< The revolution in Mexico is drawing to a close. The 
object is, to change the form of government, destroy the 
federal constitution of 1824, and establish a central or 
consolidated government. The states are to be converted 
into provinces. 

^ Whether the people of Texas ought or ought not to 
agree to this change, and relinquish aJl or a part of their 
constitutional and vested rights, under the constitution of 
1824, is a question of the most vital importance ; one that 
calls for the deliberate consideration of the people, and 
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can only be decided by Ihem, fiurly conyened far the 
purpose. 

•* As a citixen of Texas, I have a right to an opinioQ oo 
BO important a matter. I have no other right, and pretend 
to no other. In the report which I eonsider it my doty 
to make to my constitnents, I intend to give my views on 
the present situation of the country, and especially as to 
the constitational and natoral rights of Texas, and will, 
therefore, at this time, merely tonch this subject 

** Under the Spanish government, Texas was a separate 
and distinct province. As such it had a separate and 
distinct local organization. It was one of the unities 
that composed the general mass of the nation, and as 
such participated in the war of the revolution, and was 
represented in the constituent Congress of Mexico, that 
farmed the constitution of 1824. This constituent Om- 
gress, so fiir from destroying this unity, expressly re- 
cognised and confirmed it by the law of May 7, 1824, 
which united Texas with Cohahuila, provisionally, under 
the especial guarantee of being maide a state of the 
Mexican confederation, as soon as it possessed the neces- 
sary elements. 

M That law, and the federal constitution, gave to Texas 
a specific political existence, and vested in its inhabitants 
spedal and defined rights, vriiich can only be relinquished 
by the people of Texas, acting for themselves, as a unity, 
and not as a part of Cohahuila, fer the reason that the 
union with Cohahuila was limited, and only gave power 
to the state of Cohahuila and Texas to govern Texas for 
the time being, but always subject to the vested rights of 
Texas. The State, therefore, cannot relinquish those 
vested rights, by agreeing to the change of government, 
or by any other act, unless expressly authorized by the 
people of Texas to do so ; neither can the general govern- 
ment of Mexico legally deprive Texas of them, without 
the consent of the people. These are my opinions, 

M An important question now presents itself to the 
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people of this coaiitry. The federal constitution of 1834 
is aboat to be destroyed, and a central government esta- 
blished ; and the people will soon be called upon to say 
whether they agree to this change or not. This matter 
requires the most calm discussion, the most mature de- 
liberation, and the most perfect union. How is this to be 
had ? I see but one way, and that is by a general con- 
Bultation o^ the people, by means of delegates elected for 
tbe purpose, with full powers to give such an answer, in 
the name of Texas, to this question, as they may deem 
best, and tp adopt such measures as the tranquillity and 
salvation of the country may require. 

w It is my duty to state, that Greneral Santa Anna ver- 
bally and expressly authorized me to say to the people of 
Texas, that he was their friend, that he wished for their 
prosperity, and would do all he could to promote it ; and 
that in the new ccmstitution, he would use his influence 
to give to the people 'of Texas a special organization, 
suited to their education, habits, and situation. 

** Several of the most influential and intelligent men in 
Mexico, and especially the Minister of Relations and War, 
expressed themselves in the same manner. These decla- 
rations afford another and a more urgent necessity for a 
general consultation, of all Texas, in order to inform the 
general government, and especially General Santa Anna, 
what kind of organization will suit the education, habits, 
and situation of this people. 

M It is also proper for me to state, that in all my con- 
versations with 'the President and Mimsters, and men of 
influence, I advised that no troops should be sent to 
Texas, and no cruisers along the coast. I gave it as my 
decided opinion, that the inevitable consequence of send- 
ing an armed force to this country, would be war. I 
stated that there was a sound and correct moral principle 
in tbe people of Texas, that was abundantly sufficient to 
restrain, or put down, all turbulent and seditious move- 
meats, but that this moral principle could not, and would 
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not, unite with any armed force sent against this country. 
On the contrary, it would resist and repel it, and ought 
to do so. 

**This point presents another strcmg reason why the 
people of Texas should meet in general consultation. 
This country is now in anarchy, threatened with hostili. 
ties ; armed vessels are capturing all they can catch on 
the coast, and acts of piracy are said to he committed 
under cover of the Mexican flag. Can this state of things 
exist without precipitating the country into' a war ? I 
think it cannot; and, therefore, believe, that it is our 
bounden and solemn duty, as Mexicans and as Texans, 
to represent the evils that are likely to result from this 
mistaken and most impolitic policy in the military move- 
ments* 

^ My friends, I can truly say, that no one has been, or 
is now, more anxious than myself, to keep trouble away 
from this country. No one has been, or now is, more 
faithful to his duty as a Mexican citizen, and no one has 
personally sacrificed, or suffered more in the discharge of 
this duty. I have uniformly been opposed to have any 
thing to do with the fkmily political quarrels of the 
Mexicans. 

** Texas needs peace, and a local government ; its in- 
habitants are farmers, and they need a calm and a quiet 
life. But how can I, or any one, remain indifferent, 
when our rights, our all, appear to be in jeopardy ; and 
when it is our duty, as weQ as our obligation, as good 
Mexican citizens, to express our opinions on the present 
state of things, and to represent our situation to the go- 
vernment ? It is impossible. The crisis is such, as to 
bring it home to the judgment of every man, that some- 
thing must be done, and that without delay. The ques- 
tion will, perhaps, be asked, what are we to do 7 I have 
already indicated my opinion. Let all personalities, or 
divisions, or excitements, or passion, or violence, be ba- 
nished from among us. Let a general consultation of the 
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people of Texas be convened as speedily as possible : to 
be composed of the best and most calm, and intelligent 
and iirm men in the country ; and let them decide what 
representations oaght to be made to the general govern- 
ment, and what ought to be done in future." 

I have copied at full length the sentiments and opinions 
of Austin, which he expressed on his return from Mexico, 
because his opinion on this important subject had great 
weight with all parties. The character of Austin stood 
high, as an unprejudiced observer, a just man, and a dis. 
interested member of the state. Even the Mexicans, 
though they had imifbrmly oppressed, and persecuted 
him, yet in the main, did justice to his unbending princi- 
ples of honour and integrity. The account given, on the 
authc»ity of such a man as Austin, of the motives and 
grievances which influenced the colonists, should, I think, 
go far in refutation of the many unjust, and ill-founded 
charges that'^have been made against the Texan people. 

Though repeatedly stigmatized, as owing their origin 
to ruffians, and -runaway rogues from every part of the 
worldf we find the new settlers influenced in their strug- 
gles for freedom, by feelings of which more civilized, and 
longer established countries, might be justly proud. 

The colonists certainly were inclined to treat the 
opinions of Austin with deference, and to be guided by 
his judgment; and it is probable, that had Mexico, at 
this crisis, adopted conciliating measures, and acted with 
common justice towards the colony, the progress of dis- 
affection and revolt would have been arrested, and Texas 
would have been retained as one of the States of the con- 
federacy. 

How long, however, it would have continued so, it is 
not for me to determine; it is not probable, that a 
country formed of such independent spirits, would have 
remained under any yoke, particularly that of a state 
where the language and habits were so essentially difie- 

10 
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rent firom their own, and whoee cajMtal wiM difftant from 
their frontier at least twelve hundred miles. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Progress of the struggle for Texan Independence — Declaration 
of the people of Texas in General Convention assembled — 
Cruelty of General Santa Anna— Battle of San Jacinto — 
Total rout of^ the Mexican army. 

And tell me haughty harte, confess a truth. 
What man was aye so safe in glorie's porta ? 
But traynes of treason (oh the more the ruth) 
Could undermine the bulwarks of this ibrte, 
And rase his ramparts down in sandrie sort ? 
Search all thy books, and thou shalt find therein, 
That honour is more harde to bolde than winne. 

Gascoionc 

In conformity with the advice of Austin, committees 
of safety and vigilance were now formed, and resolutions 
passed, to Insist on their rights, under the federal consti- 
tution of 1824. Troops were organized, and every pre- 
paration made to resist the Mexican ferces, which were 
expected to be sent against them. In those anticipations 
they were not disappointed ; General Cos soon after 
arrived at Copano, and marched thence to Bexar. 

The first meeting of the hostile troops was at Gonzales. 
The Mexicans, in an attack upon the town, were repulsed 
with great bravery, and sujSered considerable loss, both in 
killed and wounded. Shortly after this, a more important 
victory was gained, in the capture of the town, and (jrar. 
rison of Goliad, containing a great quantity of military 
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fltores, besidefl three hundred stand of arms, and two 
brass cannon. "Qna was followed by the election of 
Genend Austin, as Commander4n.Chief of the Texan 
army ; and the new leader, under the banner of the 
Mexican federal constitution, immediately marched upon 
Bexar, a town strongly garrisoned by the Mexican troops, 
imder Greneral Cos. 

After several engagements in the neighbourhood, which 
invariably resulted in favour of the colonists, the town of 
Bexar was stormed by a party of three hundred volunteers. 
The Mexicans behaved with determined bravery, but were 
unable to withstand the fury of their assailants ; upwards 
of three hundred had fallen before the unerring rifles of 
the Texans, and on the fourth day the garrison agreed to 
capitulate. 

General Cos and his party were allowed to return into 
Mexico with their arms and private property, under their 
parole of honour, that they would never again assist in 
any way, to oppose the re-establishment of the federal 
constitution of 1824. The Texans, by the achievement, 
gained possession of a large quantity of military stores, 
inclii4ing nineteen pieces of ordnance and two swivel 
guns, several hundred stand of arras, and abundance of 
amnranition. 

The country was now freed for the present from 
Mexican troops, and a general convention of delegates, 
fi^m the di^rent municipalities of Texas, was forthwith 
held at San filipe de Austin. On the 3d of November, 
1835, a state government was organized for Texas, and 
their motives and principles proclaimed in the following 
manifesto: — 

•* Declaration of the people of Texas in general con- 
▼ention assembled. 

•* Whereas, General Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, and 
other military chieftains, have, by force of arms, over- 
thrown the federal institations of Mexico, and dissolved 
the social compact which existed between Texas and th» 
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other members of the Mexican conlbderacy; now, the 
good people of Texas, availing themselTes of their natural 
rights, solemnly declare-— 

** First — ^That they have taken up arms in defence of 
their rights and liberties, which are threatened by the en. 
croachments of military despots, and in defence of the 
repuUican principles of the federal constitution of Mexico. 

•« Second. — ^That Texas is no longer morally or civilly 
bound by the compact of Union ; yet stimulated by the 
generosity and sympathy eonunon to a free people, they 
offer their support and assistance to such of the members 
of the Mexican Confederacy, as will take up arms against 
military despotism. 

** Third. — ^That they do not acknowledge that the pre. 
sent authorities of the nominal Mexican Republic have 
the right to govern within the limits of Texas. 

** Fourth. — ^That they will not cease to carry on war 
against the said authorities, whilst their troops are within 
the limits of Texas. 

«» Fifth. — ^That they hold it to be their right, during 
the disorganization of the Federal System, and the reign 
of despotism, to withdraw from the Union, to establisli an 
independent government, or to adopt such measures as 
they may deem best calculated to protect their rights and 
liberties; but that they will continue^ faithful to the 
Mexican Grovemment, so long as that nation is governed 
by the constitution and laws that were formed for the 
government of the political association. 

«t Sixth. — ^That Texas is responsible fer the expenses of 
her armies now in the field. 

^ Seventh. — ^That the public faith of Texas is pledged 
for the payment of any debts contracted by her agents. 

»» Eighth. — ^That she will reward by donations in land, 
all who volunteer their services in her present struggle, 
and receive them as citizens. 

" These Declaraticms we solemnly avow to the world, 
and call God to witness their truth and sincerity, and in. 
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Yoke defeaA aind ^sgrace upon our heads should we prove 
guilty of duplicity." 

B. T. Archer, President. 

The struggle for independence had now fairly com- 
menced ; two months had scarcely elapsed after the de. 
parture of General Cos, when almost all the military 
resources of Mexico were brought against Texas, directed 
by Santa Anna in person. This invasion seems to 'have 
occurred at a most unfbrtmiate period for the settlers. 
Austin, with several others of their most influential men, 
had been sent as Commissioners to the United States, 
to seek assistance from those who might be expected to 
sympathize in the cause of independence, and another 
party had marched towards Matamoros on the Mexican 
fix>ntier. 

The town of San Antonio de Bexar was thus left de- 

fenceless, its garrison of one hundred and forty men 

being obliged to take refuge in the fort of the Alamo on 

the opposite side of the river. Here they defended them. 

selves for a fortnight against a force amounting to four 

thousand men. The Mexicans though frequently re- 

pulsed, at length succeeded in taking the place by storm, 

and the whole of its garrison were put to the sword. 

After the final struggle, there were left but seven men, 

and these were refiised quarter. It is also asserted that 

such were the feelings of exasperation evinced by the 

Mexicans from the determined resistance made by the 

Texans, that the bodies of the dead were subjected to 

every sort of indignity. The obstinate courage of the 

Texans is said to have caused them a loss of nearly 

fifteen hundred men, and no treatment was thought suffi. 

ciently bad for their conquered foes, living or dead. 

Thus fell the Alamo after a defence highly creditable 
to Texan brav«ry and military skill. Shortly after this 
period, the invaders obtained another advantage over 
Colonel Fannin and a body of three hundred men. In 
this instance the Mexicans behaved with almost unparal- 

10» 
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leled treachery and cruelty. Saata Amia cane op with 
Colonel Fannin and his little army, as they were retreat, 
ing befiire the superior nnmbera of the Mexicans. The 
Texan Colonel, notwithstanding the disparity of nnmbers, 
engaged the enemy and fonght with desperation till dark, 
ness put an end to the conflict. Four or five hundred of 
the enemy had fiillen before the deadly aim of the Texans, 
who now entrenched themselyes in the prairie, resolved to 
sell their lives as dearly as possible. Daring the night, 
however, the Mexicans received a reinforcement, and 
Colonel Fannin determined to surrender, provided he conld 
obtain an honourable capitulation. The propositions made 
by Colonel Fannin were accepted by Santa Anna, and 
terms of capitulation were then signed and formally in* 
terchanged. 

According to these terms, the Texans were to surrender, 
and to give up their arms, on condition of their lives being 
spared, and their being allowed to retire into the United 
States. No sooner, however, were they in his power than 
Santa Anna, totally regardless of faith and honour, order, 
ed them all to be massacred, under circumstances of ag- ' 
gravated cruelty. 

On the llth of March a convention assembled at 
Washington, had declared Texas a ** 6*60, sovereign and 
independent republic." A constitution was framed, and^ 
an executive government appointed, to act until other 
elections should be made by the people. The provisional 
government retired to Galveston Island, where they re. 
mained until the conclusion of the war. 

The Texans were now tiioroughly exasperated by the 
cruelty and want of faith they had experienced at the 
hands of the Mexicans, and fortunately for them, Santa 
Anna found at length a rival more than his match in 
General Houston. The Texan army under his command 
was now posted on the Colorado river, lAd amounted to 
about twelve hundred men. The enemy, having received 
considerable reinforcements, occupied the river both above 
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and below him ; General Houston, therefore, apjM^hensive 
of being surrounded, deeihed it advisable to retire to the 
Brazos, which he crossed on the 13th of April : thence he 
led his trbops to the Buifalo Bayou, and down its right 
bank to within a short distance of its junction with the 
San Jacinto river. 

The Mexican army sooii approached, and occasional 
skirmishes took |dace daring the day, until Santa Anna 
withdrew his troops to a position on the banks of the San 
Jacinto, and there commenced a fortification about a mile 
distant from the Texan camp. Houston had ordered the 
bridge, on the only road communicating with the Brazos, 
to be destroyed, thus cutting off all possibility of the ene- 
my*s escape. The Texans commenced the attack at half 
past three, and a most sanguinary conflict ensued. The 
Colfmists fought as men only do when they contend for 
life and freedom, and they were irresistible. I extract 
the following details from Grenetal Houston^s report of the 
battle of San Jacinto. ' ^ About nine o'clock on the 
morning of the 21st, the enemy were reinforced by five 
* hundred choice troops, under the command of General 
Cos, increasing their effective force to upwards of fifleen 
hundred men, whilst oiur aggregate force for the field 
numbered only seven hundred and eighty-three'' . . . 
*«The conflict lasted about eighteen minutes from the 
time of close action until we were in possession of the 
enemy's encampment, taking one piece of cannon, four 
stand of colours, all their camp equipage, stores and 
baggage." . . . **^he conflict in the breastwork last- 
ed but a fow moments; many of the troops encountered 
hand to hand, and not having the advantage of bayonets 
on our side, our riflemen used their pieces as war-clubs, 
breaking many of them off at the breach. The rout com- 
menced at half.past four, and the pursuit by the main 

army continued until twiMght." *« In the battle, 

the enemy's loss was six hundred and thirty killed, 
among whom was one General Officer, four Colonels 
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two Lieutenant-Colonels, two Second LieutenantX^oIonek, 
seven Captains, one Cadet Prisoners, seven hundred 
and thirty. President General Santa Anna, General Cos, 
four Colonels, Aids de Camp to Greneral Santa Anna, and 
the Colonel of the Guerrero Battalion are included in the 
number, (general Santa Anna was not taken until the 
SSd, and General Cos yesterday, veiy few having escaped. 
Ahout six hundred muskets, th^ hundred sabres, and 
two hundred pistcds, have been collected since the action ; 
several hundred mules and horses were taken, and nearly 
twelve thousand debars in specie. For several days pre- 
vious to the action our troops were engaged in forced 
marches, exposed to excessive rains, and the additional in- 
convenience of extremely bad roads, badly supplied with 
rations and dothing, yet amid every difficulty they bore 
up with cheerfulness and fortitude, and performed their 
marches with spirit and alacrity — there was no murmur- 
ing." 

An important blow was now given to the Mexican 
power in Texas; and be it remembered this deeisivev 
victory over the chosen troops of Mexico, was gained by 
a mere handfhl of raw undisciplined volunteers, armed 
with rifles alone, and suddenly drawn together ftom their 
agricultural pursoita to defend their liberty and indepen- 
denoe. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Santa Anna brought prisoner to General Houston—Termina- 
tion of ihe fiiruggle, and feeognition of the republic — Con- 
stitntion of Texas. 

Thou in a moment canst defeate 

The mighty conquests of the proude, 

And blast the laurels of the greate, 

Thou canst make brightest glorie set 

O* th* sudden in a cloud. 

Habington. 

As has been already mentioned, the prisoners of im- 
portance taken on this occasion were Santa Anna the 
President, and General Cos ; the former was captured on 
the day following that on which the engagement was 
fought; he was discovered disguised, and without any 
vestige of soldierly uniform, wandering alone, on the 
banks of Buffalo Bayou. This was indeed a sudden and 
most overwhelming change ; a terrible turn in the wheel 
of fortune. He was secured without difficulty, as he had 
retained no arms in his sadden flight It was perhaps for- 
tunate for him that the party by whom he was taken were 
ignorant of his name and rank, as the people were beyond 
measure exasperated against him. Santa Anna was con- 
veyed without delay to the presence of General Houston, 
who, having been wounded in the ankle during the en- 
gagement, was lying underneath a tree. The head of the 
Texan General rested upon a rough pillow, his war-sad- 
dle being laid under his head ; a blanket was spread be- 
neath him, and this was his only couch. Santa Anna 
was led up to him, and boldly announced himself thus, — 
"Soy Antonio Lopez de Santa Ajina, Presidente de la 
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Republica Mexicana, y General en Gefe del ejercito de 
operaciones.*** — ^Upon this introduction Greneral Houston 
politely requested his prisoner to take a seat on a medi. 
cine'Chest: to this he consented, but appearing rather 
fiiint, and not a little agitated, the chest was opened for 
some remedy for these complaints. Having swallowed a 
considerable quantity of opium, the patient declared him. 
self better, and found words to say to his captor, •* you 
were bom to no ordinary destiny ; you haye conquered 
the Napoleon of the West !** What vanity in this firee- 
booting leader of a degraded and miserable people ! 

The President's own account of this interview with the 
Mexican General, when the latter was a prisoner, and en- 
'tirely in his power, is very characteristic of his own bold 
and decided nature ; his deadly foe was in his hands, he 
had proved himself merciless, and unworthy of faith, and 
had, by his own conduct, forfeited all claim to the consi. 
deration and forbearance due towards a prisoner of war. 
The place of meeting was not one calculated to impiess 
the Mexican with awe, or to gfive him an exalted idea 
either of the riches or power of his conqueror. But the 
dignity of the latter did not depend upon outward i^ow, 
and he received his prisoner, as a great man should, — 
without parade or any outward demonstration of triumph. 
In the course of the conversation which foUbwed, Santa 
Anna, whether by design or otherwise, addressed his cap. . 
tor by the title of Gteneral, omitting the word President, 
&c. and thus, according to Houston's view of the matter, 
tacitly denying his right to independence and authority. 
^ I only looked at him, gentlemen," said the Texan Pre. 
sident in his account of the audience, — ** I looked at him 
once, and he corrected the mistake; if he hadn't, yoa 

know, gentlemen, I should have closed tiie scene ;" mean. 

■ ., — , .-■ — ..,.., - ^ ^, 

• I am Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, President of the 
Mexican Republic, and General in Chief of the Army of 
Operations. 
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ing, he sfaould have at once mgned his death-warrant. 
The look mast have been an expressive one indeed, and 
yet it may be doubted whether the Mexican was aware by 
how slender a hair the sword that hung over his head was 
suspended. Better, far better would it have been ibr his 
country had the President not allowed his kindness of 
heart to overco^ie his sense of justice : had he ordered the 
execution of Santa Anna, much bloodshed would hxte 
been spared, and many evils prevented. 
' The political motives which influenced Greneral Houston 
on this occasion are not known ; but the liberation of 
Santa Anna was not effected without great difficulty, and 
much opposition. The majority of the people demanded 
his executioat as a just atonement for the blood of their 
feUow-citizens, who, by his merciless and treacherous 
mode of war&re, had been so inhumanly sacrificed. 

After a time, however, a convention was agreed upon, 
and the Mexican general was set ai4iberty. His inten- 
tion was to embark without loss of time far Vera Cruz ; 
this, however, he soon found was not an easy matter to 
eiSdCtf The rage and animosity of the Texans against 
him had not, in any degree, subsided ; and the excitement 
was so great and universal, that it was found necessary 
for his own safety, again to place his person in security. 
The Texan President, however, contrived with some diffi^ 
colty to liberate him, and he then embarked in safety ibr 
the United States. He arrived at Washington on the 18th 
of December, and firom thence was sent in a ship of war, 
by the American government, to Vera Cruz. No sooner 
had this unprincipled man again obtained power in his 
own country, than, forgetful of the noble sentiments and 
generosity which had guided the conduct of the Texan 
President, he again commenced his system of annoyance 
and petty warfijre ; thus proving thai however much we 
may admire the magnanimity of Houston's behaviour, the 
policy which guided him was mistaken. His treacherous 
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and vindictive enemy was left free to annoy and harass 
the man who i^o ^neronsly overlooked his cruelty and 
his crimes. The frontiers of the republic have been con. 
stantly disturbed by this implacable foe, and its progress 
towards settlement, population, and prgsperity, materially 
retarded. 

The victory of San Jacinto terminated the straggle for 
independence in Texas. Since that event the Mexicans 
have resorted to every sort of intrigue, and pursued a 
course of poUcy, which has certainly answered the object 
fi>r which it was adopted. 

The Mexican policy evidently has been,.— rby keeping 
the country in a constant state of agitation from ** threat- 
ened invasion," to check the tide of emigration, which 
otherwise could have flowed into Texas. Since their 
defeat at Jacinto, however, the Mexicans have never 
undertaken another organized campaign against, or inva- 
sion of, Texas. It is true that marauding bands have 
attacked the frontier towns, and that constant apprehen- 
sions are entertained of their making still bolder inroads ; 
yet notwithstanding these evident hindrances to emigra- 
tion, the country is rapidly increasing in population, and 
there is little doubt that the Anglo-Saxcm race, by whom 
this is chiefly effected, will ere long overrun the rich pro- 
vinces of Northern Mexico. Texas has now been recog- 
nised as an independent republic by most of the European 
powers, as well as by the United States of America. An 
industrious, agricultural population is rapidly pouring in 
from Kentucky and the Northern States of the Union, 
while England, France, and Germany, are contributing 
their share of emigrants to swell the increasing tide. The 
present population of this rising country may be estimated 
at eighty thousand freemen, and to these may he added 
twenty-two thousand slaves. In the province of Bexar 
there are a considerable number of Mexicans. The re- 
public is divided into thirty-six counties. 
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Red River. 

Shelby. 

Sabine. 

San Augustine. 

Jasper. 

Jefferson. 

Liberty. 

Houston. 

Bowie. 

Bnmet. 

Fort Bend. 

Austin. 

Washington. 

Milam. 

Bastrop. 

Fayette. 

Colorado. 

Matagorda. 



Nacogdoches. 

Harrison. 

Robertson. 

Montgomery. 

Harris. 

Galveston. 

Brazoria. 

Fannin. 

Jackson. 

Victoria. 

Gonzales. 

Bexar. 

Goliad. 

Reftigio. 

San Patricio. 

Travis. 

Lamar. 

Panola. 



The con8tituti<m of Texas is modelled, with some little 
difierence, after that of the United States ; Texas being 
an integral, whilst the United States form a federal, re 
public. The legislative power is exercised by a Presi 
dent and Vice-President, elected jR)r three years, and a 
Senate, and House of Representatives. The members of 
the former at present consist of fiileen, and the latter of 
thirty -two members. 

The common law of England, so far as it is not incon- 
sistent with the constitution, and the acts of Congress, 
has been adopted as the general law of the land. It 
must not, however, be supposed, that the colonists of 
Texas are at all behindhand in the art of making laws 
for themselves. On the contrary, they enact them with 
surprising facility. Austin, a town of inconsiderable 
siise, on the Colorado river, is the nominal seat of govern- 
ment. It is, however, situated too near the Camanche 
Indians, to be considered a safe place for the meeting of 
Congress ; the Camanches being a hostile tribe, and very^ 
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inveterate in their hatred of the whites. Wa^ington, a 
town on the Brazos, is the actual seat of government A 
meeting of the Indian tribes is to take place in a few 
months at the Waccoo village, some hundreds of miles 
from Washington, ap the country. This meeting may 
be productive of peaceful and conciliatory measures. 



CHAPTER XI. 

The island of Galveston-^Curious mode of building hoases — 
Six^roomed house bailt in a week-<x<vahead career of the 
Texans. 

An isle I fain would sing, an island fair, 

A place too seldom viewed, yet still in view : 

Most obvious to all, yet most unknown to most.^ 

Phineas Fletcher. 

I HAVE already remarked, that at a distance, the city 
of Galveston — ^in America every village is called a city^^ 
gives one, on a first view, no very high idea of its im- 
portance. The houses in general are small, though here 
and there, an overgrown ricketty .looking building speaks 
of the larger means and higher pretensions of its occu- 
pant. The streets are disposed with not much regard to 
regularity ; and the houses are built of wood, most fre- 
quently of planks nailed together, clinker-fashion. The 
whole affair has, I must say, at present rather a firagile ap- 
pearance, and it will readily be conjectured, that when 
viewed from the water, any grandeyr of effect must be 
quite out of the question. 

The island of Galveston is about fifteen miles in length, 
and seldom exceeds two in breadth. I have before re- 
marked, that on its surface it boasts but three trees, and 
those are not remarkable for size or beauty. The soil is 
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rich, and is covered with the long, thick, and rather rank 
grass of the prairie. The island is intersected with se- 
veral inlets of the sea, or bayous, as they are called. At 
present, Galveston is the only town in existence on the 
island, but it is fiust rising into size and importance. It 
is strange, that here, where bricks could so easily be 
made, the inhabitants should still continue satisfied with 
their wooden tenements. The only bricks I saw in Gal- 
veston were those forming one solitary chimney. It is 
calculated that, on an average, these wooden houses last , 
ten years ; and in the mean time they are very liable to 
be blown down. It must not be supposed, however, that 
aach an occurrence, — ^which, by the way, is by no means 
a rare one — materially injures the building capsized. 
The houses, in fact, and religious edifices at Galveston, 
are formed to endure shocks of this description. They 
are all raised a foot or two firom the ground, by means of 
smaU, but solid blocks of wood, one of which is placed at 
either of the four comers. This is ingenious ; it raises 
the house out of the road, and in the summer keeps out 
the snakes, &c., to say nothing of the pigs. Were brick 
edifices to be recommended to the Galveston citizens, I 
have no doubt that their reply would be, that, in the first 
place, the wooden houses occupy infinitely less time in 
their erection. To this I agree, but would it not eventu- 
ally answer, in the necessity of rebuilding^ being less fire. 
quently required? Another excuse would be, that the 
^undation of the soil being light, the brick buildings 
would be more likely to weigh it down than the wooden 
ones. This may be the case ; but cannot good foundft. 
tions be made, and wet and light soil improved, and ren- 
dered capable of supporting the weight of an ordinary 
house ? Another advantage of a wooden tenement, — 
which, however, I am inclined to think is a questionable 
one— consists in its &culty of locomotion. It is no un- 
common thing, to see a house of cimsiderable size drawn 
by means of a movable windlass to a considerable dis- 
tance. 
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The EInglish church is at present in rather a dilapi. 
dated condition. Daring a recent horricane, it was, in 
common with half the town, and the Roman Catholic 
Chapel among the rest, thrown on its beam-ends, where 
it remained till it was raised up. The city of Galveston 
fell, as might a pack of cards built into temporary houses 
by a child at play ! The Catholic priest, poor man, whose 
abode was in the vestry of his little chapel, took refnge, 
during the hurricane, in the Protestant church, which 
was Uie last to ialL He was afterwards gravely and se. 
verely rebuked by the righteous among his congregation, 
for his want of fiiith, and his taking refuge among the 
heretics. It might naturally be supposed, that Galveston 
would remain, after this visitation, a heap of ruins ; but 
no— in an incredibly short period of time, both houses 
and churches were raised from their recumbent position ; 
no one was hurt, either in their persons or their pockets, 
and business went on the same as before. It is true, 
that the church windows were all broken, and are not 
yet repaired ; but we were told that the clergyman had 
gone to Hali&z, to obtain funds firom the Bishop for that 
purpose. 

I was quite surprised at the celerity with which houses 
are erected here. A very good six-roomed house is raised, 
from floor to ceiling, and rendered fit for habitation in a 
week. I do not mean to say that they are remarkably 
air-tight, or particularly well^arranged ; but to build any 
house in so short a time is worthy of remark. I have 
heard, to pursue the subject of houses, of a description of 
building, which I am sure would teH well here, where 
mud is at a discount It is, as nearly as I can recollect, 
to make a double wall of planks, each wall being at a 
distance of some eight or ten inches fipom the other. Thp 
space between the two should be filled up with mud, well 
pressed down. After a short time, this becomes as solid 
as brick ; and houses built in this way, would, I am sure, 
be much more comfortable. The external air would be 
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much more effectually excluded ; the inmates would have 
less to suffer, both from cold and heat ; and there is no 
doubt, that the houses themselves would last ior a cfmaU 
derable longer period than they do at present I cannot 
assert that the process of building would be effected as 
speedily as it now is : much more time would doubtless 
bis expended ; and time to these people is money. Per- 
haps, however, when the population is greater, and labour 
eoDsequently cheaper, some improvements in these re- 
spects may be effected. The Texans are an impatient 
people ; they drive to, and at their end, with greater velo- 
city than any individuals I ever saw or heard o£ Nothing 
stops them in their godhead career. The present, and 
how to make the most of it, is their idee fixe^ and they 
are too much occupied by their daily business, to have 
leisure to think calmly of results. 

To **• go4ifaead,** is essentially the motto of the Texan 
people ; and let them once get well on their legs, and no 
people are better calculate to do it fiister. I am not 
going to enter imto their poKtics ; but I thought from the 
first, and I have heard sensible Texans say the same 
thing, tliat they ought to lean upon some established 
power — say the United States, — at least ibr the present. 

But to return to Galveston. The city ccmtains about 
three hundred covered buildings, which a bold person 
would, or might call houses. There are also four churches ; 
rather a considerable proportion, I should say to the num- 
ber of inhabitants, which amount only to about two thou- 
sand. Then, there are temples, squares, theatres, botanical 
and zoological gardens ; but they are only at present on 
the ground-plan. 

Altogether, Galveston is a rising city ; and no doubt 
will rise in time to be of considerable importance. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The public press — Courtesy of the Tezans — Dry stores — Iio- 
portant position in society of the pig — ^The turn-out house^* 
Chewing aud spitting— Cliinaie~^oniic scene in croMni^ 
a Bayou — ^French emigrants — ^Idiot girl. 

It is the mynd that maketh good or ill, 

That makelh wretch or happie, rich or poore ; 

For some that hath abundance at his will, 

Hath not enough, but wants in greatest store ; 

And other that hath little, asks no more. 

And in that little is most rich and wise ; 

For wisdom is most riches. Spencer. 

TmRE are many large and raluable stores in Gal. 
veston. Under this denommatian come all sorts of 
warehouses and magazines, and what in England we 
should call 8h<^. There are three newspapers printed 
and circulated at Galveston* These hare a considerable 
sale, and as entire liberty of the press is^ of course, al- 
lowed, their contents are often amusing enough. 

The advertisements, likewise, are by no means deficient 
in entertainmmit The most numerous are, I think, thoae 
of medical men, of whom Gralveston boasts a large supply. 
It is quite a treat to a stranger, at least it was so to me, 
to drive through this very origfinal city, and remark the 
different amusements, callings, and trades. There are 
plenty of attorneys* offioes. Law is decidedly popular* 
even in tiiis new country ; and I noticed no small sprink> 
ling of grog-shops. Some of the most frequented stores 
are those containing drugs and chemicals; and every 
ship that comes in is announced as containing leeches by 
thousands, quinine by hogsheads, and calomel by lots ; to 
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say nothing of demi Johns of castor-oil. Doctoring must 
answer here, if any thing does. 

In this colony there exists a spirit of good-will, and 
mutual helpfulness, very pleasant to see. I believe this 
to be the case in most new settlements, before refinement 
begets selfishnessi and the indulgence of luxuries hardens 
the heart If a settler happens to require the aid of his 
neighbour's hands, or working tools, in the performance 
of any manual labour, the assistance is rendered as readily 
as it is asked. This is saying a great deal, for no one 
seems to hesitate a moment about considering his* neigh- 
bour's property as his own; and should the latter not 
happen to be in the way, his goods are removed, pro 
tempore^ without scruple. 

I have reason to speak gratefully of the courtesy and 
civility of the Tezans. During our stay among them, I 
experienced repeated instances of good- will ; one in par- 
ticular, which prepared me for the rest, I will mention 
here. The pier near which the yacht was anchored, ex- 
tended a considerable distance into the sea. The landing 
was at all times difficult, more especially so at low water. 
To a lady, the clambering ascent, fbr there were no steps 
previous to my arrival, was almost impracticable. The 
morning after our arrival I prepared to go on shore in 
the gig, really dreading the difficulties which, I was told, 
I had to encounter. What was my surprise and satis- 
faction, to find, when the boat touched the piles of the 
wharf^ that a most convenient flight of steps, and a balus- 
trade had been erected during the night This had been 
done without any regard to expense, and solely for my 
accommodation. The person to whom I was indebted 
fbr this really useful service, neither expected, nor would 
receive any remuneration. He was an ale-house keeper 
on the wharf, and a very well educated man, fbr any 
station of life. 

Such occurrences as these may be called trifling, but 
they at least serve, in some measure, to illustrate the 
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character of the people, and to justify my remarks on 
their willingness to befriend, and render assistance to one 
another. 

The designation of **dry store," is that which is 
appended to by far the largest number of the houses of 
Galveston. Till I made inquiries, I could not imagine 
what these stores contained. The very name, too, was 
an anomaly ; for the said dry store stands most frequently 
in water, or at least in mud and mire, which to English 
feet would be scarcely fordable. Trifles such as these are 
totally disregarded by these hardy settlers, and their 
wives and ^milies seem equally disposed with themselves 
to make light of difficulties. There is something very 
praiseworthy in this undaunted spirit of enterprise, and 
one feels that it both deserves, vid will be rewarded by 
eventual success. 

Now I am on the subject of mud and mire, I may as 
well suggest, that a very little trouble and expense would 
raise both houses and causeways above the inconvenience 
of wet ; but, as I before remarked, these people prefer 
enduring evils to losing time in remedying them. At 
•present, the numerous pigs are the only lining creatures 
who benefit by the oozy prairie, which surrounds nearly 
every house in Galveston. The pigs here are as much 
considered, and I believe occupy as important a position 
in society, as those of Ireland. They are not, however, 
clean feeders, — those Galveston fwine ; nothing seemed 
to come amiss to them, and they disputed the carrion feod 
with the disgusting turkey-buzzards. Having observed 
this, I carefiilly eschewed pork during my stay. The 
pigs themselves are firightful ; their long tails are desti* 
tute of curl, even when suffered to retain their original 
number of joints. This, however, is seldom the case. 
The dogs, both wild and tame, are inveterate pig-hunters ; 
being often hungry withal, the latter frequently suffer, 
and it was a rare sight to meet one of these unclean 
beasts with either ears or taiL 
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Thus, aU <;reatures here make np their minds to bear 
the ills which flesh is heir to. It is a truth, which every 
moment is forced upon one, that those difficulties and dis. 
comforts, which would appear most formidable to us, are 
unfelt and unnoticed hj them; and that, where an 
Englishman would sink, past redemption, in the mire of 
despondency, they, to their praise and credit be it spoken, 
contrive to struggle through. 

There is one large and flourishing hotel at Galveston, 
besides several smaller ones. In the former, the Tre. 
mont House, as it is called, assemble the foshionable por- 
ti<ms of the society. The table d'hdte dinner-hour is two ; 
and, after the quarter of an hour, which is the time an 
American generally allows himself to devote to this meal, 
has elapsed, they are to be seen reading the newspaper 
under tibe wide verandah of the hotel, in every variety of 
bodily contortion. I believe it is not in the nature of an 
American to sit still, or to sit straight. They are per- 
petually either rocking or balancing themselves in their 
chairs, or, with legs hanging over the railing of the 
verandah, performing that frightful act of undeanliness, 
on which Mr. Dickens has heaped such deserved repro- 
bation. I wonder what the American ladies are about, 
that they do not put a stop to this latter proceeding, 
which, and I do not exaggerate, is mentioned with dis- 
gust in all civilized societies, whenever the manners and 
habits of our transatlantic brethren chance to- come under 
discussion. I have reason to believe that the foir " ladies 
of the land" are as delicate and refined in their habits; 
as they are well educated and beautiful ; that they have 
unbounded influence over, and are treated with marked 
respect and consideration by the hardy **Bons of the soil," 
admits not of a doubt ; — ^then why do they not, one and 
all, rise up and say to their husbands, their brothers, and 
their lovers, *«Ca8t away that lump of tobacco, which dis- 
figures your appearance, and renders your voice and 
manner of speaking ridiculous ; I will have no chewing. 
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I will have, no spitting. If you must smoke, do it in 
moderation, and with propriety, but let our floors, our 
hearths, be secure from pollution/* American ladies ! do 
this, and you may not only as now be proud of your 
countrymen as men, but vain of them as gentlemen. 

But to give up being personal, and return to more 
general subjects. From all I could learn, and judging 
from the opinion, of a skilful medical man, who haa been 
a long time in the country, I should say, that the plimate 
of Galveston Island is by no means unhealthy. Of course^ 
in these latitudes, the heat, during two or three months in 
the year, must be very great. July, August, and Septem- 
ber, are the most trying months; then the musquito 
rages; and men doubtless long for trees, and cooling 
streams, and shelter from the sun. Of the cUroate, during 
the remaining nine months of the year, I heard no com. 
plaint, even among our dissatisfied countrymen. The 
scenery, if such it can be called, is totally without variety : 
a long monotonous prairie, with occasional tussocks of 
high grass, little plots of reeds, and frequent bogs, cover 
the whole extent of the island. The soil is rich, and well 
adapted to grazing purposes. There are a good many 
deer, which are sold in the market at about two dollars 
each. Fowls and turkeys, alia$ gobblers, are brought 
firom the main-land, distant about four miles ; the usual 
price of the former is teiipence ; and^of the latter, one 
dollar each. 

The only *« drive** is on the sea-beach, and a most 
beautiful beach it is — so hard and smooth, with its fine 
sand, that you scarcely hear your horse*s foot fall, as he 
trots, or rather runs along — a light carriage behind him, 
and the broad prairie spreading fiir before. Occasionally 
you are — I was going to say — stopped, but I should have 
been wrong : no one is stopped in this country by any 
thing short of a bowie-knife, or a rifle-ball ; but your pro- 
gross is delayed by an interesting bayou, through which 
you have to wade, or swim, as the case may be. There 
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is neither time nor spare cash to erect bridges ; and, in. 
deed, were the expense to be incurred, the probability is 
they would be washed away by the first rain, or by a more 
than usually high tide. Bridges then being out of the 
question, nothing is left you but to make the best of such 
meanis of transport as are within your reach. If you 
fortunately chance to meet with any person who has lately 
crossed, you ask, "Well, Sir, is it swimming?" Should 
the answer be in the affirmatiTe, and you happen to be on 
horseback, equipped for a journey, with your plunder 
(luggage) about you, you " up saddle-bags," and boldly 
plunge into the stream. Should your route lie along the 
shore, the safest way is to go a good way out to sea — on 
— oi^^ — till you find yourself well out among the breakers. 
I confess, that at first this struck me as rather an alarm- 
ing proceeding ; but, in fact, it is much the safest plan ; 
there being always a bar of sand formed across the mouth 
of these bayous, and if you can hit that, the depth of 
water is much lessened. 

At the crossing of one of these bayous, we once wit- 
nessed a most comical scene. We were returning from 
a shooting excursion in a light .carriage, and were accom- 
panied by an English gentleman on horseback. We had 
crossed our last bayou in safety, when we found a traveller 
going in the contrary direction on foot, waiting patiently 
for a lift over the water. He was a Frenchman, and his 
figure was rather an anomaly in these wild regions ; he 
was accoutred in the ftill costume of la jeune France ; 
long chevdurej paittaUm9 a sous pied ; coat, guiltless of 
coUar, and painted boots : sure " such a man was never 
formed" to tread the pathless prairies, and how he got 
there, and who he was, I could not guess, and never have 
to this day. But there he stood, bowing and shrugging, 
with a most cat-like horror of wetting his feet. He was 
evidently most anxiously looking out for an opportunity 
of crossing the awful-looking breakers dry-shod. No 
sooner did our ccHnpanion perceive his situation, than he 
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kindly offered to recross. the water, provided the French* 
man would mount behind him. This, however, was 
sooner said than done ; it being no easy matter for a gen- 
tleman, evidently not too well skilled in equestrian ex- 
ercises, to effect a location on the back of a fiery steed, 
quite unused to carry any extra burden. The cavalier 
attempted to spring up, au pantaUm etroit ; but it was all 
in vain ; for after each successive effort he found himself 
stretched on terra firma. After many fruitless attempts, 
he changed his ground, and eventually succeeded in^xtn^ 
himself in front, with his arms clinging closely around 
our friend^s throat In vain, however, the unfortunate 
rider, suffering for his philanthropy, implored to be re- 
leased. *<MaiB Monsieur," vociferated the Frenchiaan. 
in the true spirit of Sindbad's ^^ Old Man of the Sea, 
**Je suis trds bien conmie 9a.'* «*If you are, I'm not,' 
was the reply ; and in a moment, the arms were trans- 
ferred to the neck of the horse : and thus, with legs 
dangling, and himself hanging on as if for the bare life, 
the poor foreigner was safely conveyed across the breakers. 
We laughed heartily, and would, I fear, willingly have 
increased our merriment, by seeing the foreigner strug- 
gling in the shallow water. Poor man! his troubles 
were not yet at an end. A small bundle which he had held 
in his hand had fallen from his grasp, and during his 
equestrian exploits had drifted well out to sea! What 
this precious bundle contained we had yet to learn. No 
sooner was its owner in safety, than hat in hand, and 
hair streaming in the breeze, he made his compliments 
to his deliverer. ** Mille remercimens." — ^** Ce n'est rien, 
nne complaisance de prairie, dans ce pays sauvage 11 faut 
s'aider Pun et Tautre." •* C*est vrai, et voyez vous. Mon- 
sieur, j*6tais fort embarrass^, c'est que je portais le bonnet 
de Madame ma femme." Here he discovered his loss, 
which in the agitation of the moment had passed unno- 
ticed. ** Mais mon dieu ! oti est il done le bonnet de ma 
fcmme ?" The Englishman pointed silently to the sea, and 
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we left OUT friend on the beach, shrugging his shoulders 
in impotent despair. 

Now that I am on the subject of emigrant Frenchmen, 
I must say a word on the extreme fitness of these people 
to cope with the inconveniences of a new country, such 
as Texas. They are more light of heart, and less easily 
depressed than the English settler ; added to which, their 
wants are fewer, and more easily supplied. If a French. 
man, in the distant and scarcely inhabited prairie, finds 
himself in want of a dinner, he takes his rifie, cries, » a 
la chaeee" and is as proud and happy if he returns with 
a small lark, to regale himself after his toil, as an English- 
man would be had he brought home a fat buck. 

One evening, as I stood on the wharf, waiting for the 
gig to come off firom the Dolphin, I witnessed the dis. 
embarkation of one hundred and fifteen emigrants, shipped 
by the authorities firom France. They were a motiey 
group; most of them well -clothed, and one and all look. 
ing cheerfiil and happy. Among them, J remarked a 
poor old man, erect and strong. He was dressed like a 
fkrmer, but from his carriage, I thought must have been 
a soldier in his youth. He had on a hlouae, with a fiir 
eaaquette on his head *, his wife carried his gun, and he 
was surrounded by his children. He told me he had left 
his farm, near Verdun, to settle in Texas. In his own 
country he was a poor man : here, his children (he had 
eleven of them) at any rate would not starve. ** Madame," 
he said, ** nous ne sommes pas des paresseux, nous sommes 
ici pour travailler." There was a promise of success in 
the old man^s energetic tone, as he uttered these vforda. 
It was, he said, very pleasant to be greeted by kindly words 
in a foreign land, on his first landing. He was one of 
Napoleon^s old soldiers. **Je ne suis pas aristocrate, 
moi." ^What egotism there is in a Frenchman.) Moi I 
The tears stood in the old man*s eyes, as he offered me a 
pinch of snuff. It was all he had to give ; and I received 
the oftering in the spirit in which it was made. His old 
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taJmtiere was modelled ailer the petit CaporaVs cocked 
hat ; it was of tin, polished and shining* from long- use. 

Among the group stood an idiot girl. I was much 
struck by her appearance : though her deficiency in intel. 
lect was evident from a certain wandering gaze in her 
dark eyes, which it was impossible to mistake, yet her 
countenance betrayed but little of that vacuity which is 
so generally indicative of her class. Such pitiable objects 
as decided idiots have frequently something revolting in 
their manner and appearance; with this poor emigrant, 
however, there was nothing of this, and I looked at her 
with unmixed feelings of interest and compassion. She 
was not exactly pretty ; but her features were small, and 
interesting, and of all the party her person appeared the 
cleanest, and her attire the least untidy and neglected. 
I was sufficiently interested to inquire her history, and 
learnt that she was the daughter of poor parents in the 
neighbourhood of Verdun. An object of compassfon from 
her birth, she had nevertheless not been quite a useless 
burden upon her parents. Her docility was remarkable, 
and she learnt to be useful in various little matters. An. 
nette — ^fbr that was her name — ^was very deaf, and she 
had an impediment in her speech, which rendered her 
utterance extremely painful; still "through the gloomy 
vaults of the dull idiot*8 brain" meandered ideas peculiar 
to herself, and when the difference between right and 
wrong was put before her, the natural goodness of her 
disposition led her to refuse the evil and choose the good. 

It happened that the child of a small farmer in An- 
nette's village — ^he was the very old Buonapartist with 
whom I found her on the wharf — strayed away one sum. 
mer*8 day, and was not missed for several hours : he was 
a little boy of some three years old. Annette was present 
when the loss of the little plaything of the house was dis- 
covered : she witnessed the agony of the mother, and the 
manly grief of the old fanner. That night Annette's 
little bed was unoccupied. 
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One day, and another passed away. The country was 
scoured in all directions, in search of the missing- ones, 
but without ejffect. On the third evening, when the mo- 
ther had almost given up hope in the sickness of despair^ 
Annette gently entered with the young boy in her arms ; 
noiselessly she stepped, and the mother saw and heard 
nothing till she felt her child's warm kisses on her cheek ! 
Inquiries were showered upon both, — where had they 
been ? In what situation had the idiot girl discovered the 
lost child ? They could not tell — the girl's poor head was 
weak and wandering, and her companion was but an 
infant. Something he told of a hollow tree, and of An. 
nette's cloak being wrapt about him ; she had fed him too 
with bread which she had brought — and this was all they 
knew. Soon afler this poor Annette became an orphan, 
and the father, grateful to the feeble-minded girl who had 
saved the child of his old age, brought her with his &,mily 
to this new country, and she was unto him as a daughter. 
When I saw Annette the hand of the rosy-faced hoy was 
in hers ; she was evidently a favourite, and a playfellow. 
I have no fear, but that the poor girl will do well in the 
wilderness; there is here such an universal feeling of 
kindness towards childhood and helplessness. She looked 
happy and careless like the rest ; and I am certain she 
will never want a friend, as long as Texan hearts remain, 
as they are now, in the right place. 

How little did any of these poor people conceive of the 
difficulties that awaited them ! ** Is not this Bexar ?" 
they asked immediately on their landing ; and when they 
were told that they had some hundreds of miles of diffi- 
cult country to travel over befbre they could arrive at the 
promised land: though they looked disappointed for a 
moment, yet the spirit of hope was soon awake again, 
and like the pilgrims of old they went on their way re- 
joicing. 

Notwithstanding the hopeful, and even joyous expres- 
sion which I remembered on the countenances of these 
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emigrrants, the sight altogether left a sad and painful im- 
pression on my mind. I can fancy I see them now, those 
pale cold face^, and shivering forms interspersed among 
bales of cotton on the unsheltered wharf: a bitterly co}d 
and fierce norther is blowing upon them, and their scanty 
garments are but ill prepared to screen them from its vio- 
lence. Heaven only knows whether they will ever realize 
the fortunes they have come so far to seek, but as I bade 
them adieu, I wished them success from the bottom of my 
heart. 

After this interesting sight, we went on board the Dol- 
phin, with two of our corps diplomatique. Captain Elliott, 
and Monsieur de Cramayel. As usual, the affairs of the 
republic, especially as regarded the important subject of 
emigrants, were discussed. We all agreed that it was 
incumbent on all governments sending out parties to this 
new, and little known country, to obtain every informa- 
tion which could be useful to the settlers, previous to their 
departure. In case of failure, also, or of sickness, there 
should be means of relief at hand, and large families 
should not be permitted to leave their homes, with even 
the possibility of starvaticm before them. From Captain 
Elliott I always gained much valuable information in re. 
gard to this young and interesting country. 

Our acquaintances in this little settlement were neces- 
sarily few, and we were really obliged to those among 
them who were willing to share the monotony of our sea- 
life. I beg to ofter many thanks to the corps diplomatique 
of Texas for the agreeable variety of their society. 

I regret extremely, that owing to our living on board 
the Dolphin, I did not extend my acquaintance among the 
pleasant society which I am aware the city of Galveston 
affords. I hope, at some future visit, to be able to make 
amends for the loss which was caused by those unavoid. 
able impediments to visiting — ^viz. stormy days, — and 
foaming seas. We were not in a situation to be hospitable 
at the time of our anchorage in Galveston Bay. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Sporting in Texas — Provisions — Bogs— Deer shooting — The 
mustang, or wild horse — Fish — Galveston fort— Improvi- 
dence and idleness of the Texahs— Return to New Orleans. ^ 

To snare the fish we fix the luring bait ; 
To wound the fowl we load the gun with fate. 

Parnell. 

Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own. 

Wordsworth. 

There is not much variety of amusement at 6al. 
veston. Game, however, was plentiful in the neighbour- 
hood ; and of this v^e took advantage, and never missed 
a day without going out to try our skill. Horses were 
to be hired in plenty, and not very bad: there is a 
certain Captain Cary, in Galveston, who keeps, what is 
courteously termed, a livery stable. He is a free negro, 
who with great labour and perseverance saved up money 
to the amount of a thousand dollairs, and purchased his 
freedom. Horses are to be had flrom him at half a 
d(^lar a day, with a sort of carriage included. In this 
vehicle our little party daily packed up their guns, and 
sometimes their fishing-tackle, and sallied forth in quest 
of adventures. Their sport was very varied. When 
the wind was northerly, there were flocks of sea-birds, in 
numbers almost incredible, ducks of every description, 
the delicious canvass-back, the mandarin, the pintail, and 
our common wild duck, all good ; but the most numerous 
kinds were scarcely eatable, being hard and fishy. The 
geese were the most dilHcult to shoot, being very shy ; 
and from the want of cover in the prairie, they generally 
saw us in suflRcient time to get out of our way. Mr. 
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Houstoun, however, contrived sometimes to bring one 
down, and that at distances of one hundred and fifty 
yards ; but they are not worth eating, for no keeping* 
makes them tender, and they taste much more of fish 
than fowl. No one must be surprised at our attempts to 
eat nearly every thing we shot Our dinners, with the 
exception of game, consisted always of beef; mutton 
was not to be had — a sheep being quite a sight at Gal- 
veston. Pigs, to be sure, there were 4 but they fed so 
uncleanly, upon snakes and dead dogs, that recourse to 
them was not to be thought of. Turkeys and fowls were^ 
scarce, and we had had enough of them on the voyage. 
The venison is good, but destitute of fat; the price of a 
deer is about two dollars. Soon after our arrival, Mr. 
Houstoun went to the main-land, and came back with a 
magnificent deer, which he had brought down with 
small shot It caused great jealousy among the Gral. 
vestonists. ** I say. Captain, so youVe been using up our 
deer, I see,^^ said one of these gentlemen to him, when he 
returned triumphant with the spoiL I remember, on the 
same day, that I took a drive on the sea^-beach ; the day 
was fine, and I saw many beautiful, and some curious 
birds. There was the pelican standing drowsily in the 
shallow water, and as we approached, wheeling away 
with his heavy lagging flight There were beautifhl 
herons of various kinds, and a flight of spoonbills, of .a 
brilliant rose-colour, like the flamingo. More inland, the 
bright.plumaged cardinal darted past us, while the ycL 
low larks skimmed above us, in vast numbers. It was a 
pleasant day, and I well remember it Mr. Houstoun was 
so pleased by his success with the deer, that the day 
following we tried our fortune again. We were not very 
systematic in our arrangements, and were easily be^iled 
out of our path by any game that chanced to come in 
our way. 

Bogs are frequent, and not a little dangerous, as there 
are scarcely any visible signs of them, and if you are 
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mdacky enoagh to -get weU into one, the chances are 
rather against your sooa getting out again. In the neigh. 
boorhood of these bogs snipes are very plentiful, and 
Mr. Houstoun had left me in charge of Uie carriage, and 
was fast filling his pockets with those birds, when I 
espied a fine deer bound out of the rushes, not ten yards 
behind him. Unluckily, he neither saw nor heard him, 
and I had .the mortification to see the animal get away 
without a shot being fired at him. Soon afler, we saw 
by the help of our glass two deer feeding together at a 
distance. They were extremely shy, and our only plan 
WB3 to surround them, making the circle smaller by' 
degrees. I took up my position at one angle ; Captain 
£., who accompanied us, at another ; and Mr. Houstoun, 
with his rifle, at the third. The deer stood a moment 
at gaze, evidently doubting at which point to make his 
escape. Unluckily for himself^ he chose the strongest 
position, and while in f\ill career, he received his death 
wound firom Mr. Houstoun^s rifle. I must confess, that 
anxious as I always was that the shot should not miss, 
yet I always felt a reaction of regret, when I saw the 
prey stretched lifeless before me. On this occasion, 
though they assured me the deer was to all intents and 
purposes dead, yet I could not see his quivering limbs, 
and leathern coat, stretched almost to bursting by con* 
vulsive sighs, without reiH'oaching myself for having been 
a party to his assassination. I felt still more remorse, 
when we discovered that his companion, the friend per- 
haps of years, would not leave the spot where he had 
fallen, but kept hovering about, just out of gun-shot, long 
after the remains of his companion had been removed. 

I must here tell an American anecdote of deer-shooting. 
One of our acquaintances, as a proof of the great tenacity 
of life in these animals, informed me, that he had once 
shot a deer, had cut its throat, and half skinned it, 
when, rather to his surprise, the animal suddenly rose, 
looked about him, and finally trotted off". ♦* He required 
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another ball in his heart to finish him — and that's a ^ct. 
Madam." 

Wild swans are very numerous, but too shy for sport ; 
the price of a swan's skin is a dollar. The best bird I 
tasted in Texas was the prairie hen; it is a delicious 
compoimd of pheasant, ' grouse, and partridge. People 
that have been in India say that it resembles the jungle 
fowl of that country. It is as large as a pheasant, with 
spurs or tufls of feathers on its heels. We killed quanti. 
ties of snipes, and plovers — sometimes twenty at a shot. 
The inhabitants do not waste their ammunition upon 
such small game, except the boys, who from the age of 
five years are intrusted with a rifle ; and dangerous enough 
are these inexperienced sportsmen to harmless passers by. 
The perseverance of these people when a deer is in 
question, is remarkable ; they will creep in a horizontal 
position, in the long grass, for hours together; some- 
times, perhaps, not advancing more than a yard in a 
minute. Our livery-stable keeper. Captain Gary, earned 
a great portion of his freedom-money in this way. A 
drunken rascal he was, with a head covered with black 
wool and shaped like a sugar-loaf. He let out. a great 
many horses to our sailors at different times ; and when 
we first arrived, they seemed to prefer a ride to the grog- 
shop; though there was every variety of apple-toddy, 
egg-nogg, gin-sling, hot tom-and-jerry, and juleps ef 
every kind advertised at the numerous bar-rooms, in 
most tempting array. It was quite amusing to see them 
mounted on high-stepping horses, riding as only sailors 
do, as hard as they could go, without any definite object 
— their hats at the back of their heads, their loose trou- 
sers above their knees, and full three feet of daylight be- 
tween themselves and their saddles. At the risk of their 
own lives and the horses, they would come galloping 
down the slight wooden pier, shouting and hallooing, for 
the admiration of their comrades on board. This love of 
equestrian exercises, however, did not last long. The 
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charms of ** Social Hall," " Ten Pin Alley," and the 
« Travellers' Friend," soon seduced them, and more than 
once their leave was broken, and they returned intoxicated 
to the vessel* 

The mustang, or wild horse, I was not fortunate enough 
to see in any numbers. They are small, strong, and 
wiry ; but, as I be^re remarked, difficult to tame, and 
apt to be vicious. I saw one just lassoed, with the M exi. 
can, who had caugJit him, on his back ; he was using 
great, but I suppose necessary severity. I do not know 
which looked the wildest, the horse or his rider. On the 
day that I saw this animal, we had rather a disagreeable 
adventure, namely, being nearly swamped in a bog in the 
prairib. Our horse floundered, in, but luckily the hihd 
wheels of the carriage were on terra firma. By this 
means we were able, after a good hour's labour, to rescue 
the poor animal from his disagreeable situation. 

It is really quite melancholy to see the innumerable 
bones of animals, which are scattered over the face of 
the country. During our drives and rides, we were con- 
stantly stumbling over these dismal.looking remains, 
bleaching in the sun. The bones are principally those of 
homed cattle, which have sunk too deeply in the bogs to 
be able to extricate themselves. No greater proof than 
this can be required to prove the immense quantity of 
cattle that exist in this country. Often I have perceived 
the head and shoulders of an unfortunate animal just 
appearing above the surface of the bog. Life being still 
in the creature, we have thought it advisable to send a 
merciful bullet through its devoted head. Mr. Houstoun, 
on one occasion, was on the point of putting a period to 
the sufferings of a poor beast, thus doomed to a living 
grave ;.he was, however, deterred by tlie recollection of a 
piece of advice he had previously received. The Texans 
are particularly sensitive about the interference of stran- 
gera in any of their affairs ; and it is more than probable, 
that the shooting of a cow, however well intentioned the 
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act, would give rise to disagreeable language, and possi- 
bly to measures of retaliation. 

There are many kinds of excellent fisli at Galveston. 
The best of tliese is decidedly the rod fish. It very much 
resembles the cod in flavour, and grows to the length of 
fifteen feet. We found it excellent when salted. 

There are likewise immense quantities of gray mullet, 
which, though certainly an inferior fish, are nevertheless 
very welcome when no other, nor better sorts are to be 
procured. At low water, they were taken from the pier 
by means of a casting-net. Oysters are much in demand, 
oyster soup being a favourite delicacy among the Ame- 
ricans. They are large, and coarse, and by no means 
highly flavoured. We often took gray mullet ourselves 
with a casting net; and occasionally, in the bayous, Mr. 
H. hooked a red fish, which was a pleasant variety in 
our sports. The bait for them was a piece of crab, or 
oyster. I was disappointed at finding so small a variety 
of shells along the coast. For the first few days after my 
arrival, I wearied my eyes with looking for treasures of 
this descriptioh. I soon, however, discovered that I must 
give up the search in despair. I never found, notwith- 
standing this deficiency, that the ^rives along the sea- 
beach were either dull or monotonous. There were 
always ducks to circumvent or surprise, and pelicans to 
watch, as they stood unconcernedly in the water ; and 
generally, travellers to enter into conversation with. I 
regretted that the time was drawing near when we were 
to leave the island. We are, however, looking forward to 
returning when the weather is finer, and the prairie not 
so wet. 

The sea-fogs were just now very disagreeable, and it 
must have been extremely unsafe for ships to venture near 
the land. On the 9th of January a large vessel was seen. 
This was an event of importance, and it was quite de- 
lightful to perceive the masts and sails of what we plainly 
perceived was an English man-of-war, breaking the line 
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of the horizon. By degrees, and as the vessel approached 
nearer the land, she was pronounced to be the Electro, 
an English corvette. Her arrival on the Texan coast had 
been expected, and the pilot went out to her immediately 
in his little schooner. The sea-mist, which had partially 
cleared away, came on again so thickly, shortly after his 
departure, that he found it impossible to find the ship. In 
consequence of this, the Elecfra stood o^ to sea again. 
This sort of weather continued for about a fortnight ; it 
is true, we had occasional glimpses of sun, but they shone 
through such a curtain of misty haze, as to be as unlike 
the bright king of day as possible. 

It is very carious, the suddenness with which these 
mists roll away. During this time there was no rain, 
and our sporting lunusements went on as usual. The day 
before that on which we intended bidding adieu, for the 
present, to the young Republic, we had some rifle prac- 
tice with the seven barrel. A deserted house was the 
object, and the owner^s old boots the particular aim. Mr. 
Houstoun gained credit from the lookers-on for the cor- 
rectness of his aim at this singular and original target. 

Not far from the scene of this exploit is the fort of 
Galveston ! Not willingly would I speak in disparaging 
terms of any of the warlike defences of the city ; but I 
cannot really advise the good citizens to trust too much, 
or too implicitly to them. Their safety in case of an 
attack by sea, lies in the difficulty of access to their coast. 
The bar at the mouth of the harbour, and the shallow- 
ness of the water, form a natural barrier to invasion, by 
means of that element. For the same causb, a navy is 
almost a useless possession to themselves. I believe the 
President always strongly objected to having the Republic 
burdened by the purchasing, fitting up, and maintaining 
the expense of ships of war. In the present financial 
condition of the country, a navy is a worse than useless 
incumbrance. 

The extreme apathy and indolence of these people. 
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when there is no present and personal good to arise from 
their exerting themselves, is really wonderful ; love of 
country, though I believe it to be strong within them, is 
as nothing compared with self-interest and aggrandize, 
ment. I believe the same observations would apply to 
most individuals throughout the world, but I could not 
help being struck with its peculiar applicability to these 
Republicans. As a proof of this, I may mention that 
there were lying in the harbour of Galveston, a brig and a 
steamer, both vessels of war ; they were both aground, 
and were literally falling to pieces for want of repair, a 
prey to marine insects and vermin of all kinds. A little 
money, and a very slight degree of exertion, expended in 
time, would have saved two valuable vessels to the Repul>- 
lic, and also their harbour from exhibiting a most un- 
sightly monument of their improvidence and idleness. 
The revenue of the country is not at present sufficient to 
play ducks and drakes with ; what it may be hereafter 
time will show, as well as the disposition of the people as 
to its expenditure. In the mean time, the money arising 
from the sale of these vessels would have been something. 
Not long ago a large steamer went on shore on the island 
about ten miles from Galveston city. She belonged to a 
Galveston merchant, and contained a large cargo of cotton. 
She very soon broke up, as a heavy norther was blowing 
at the time, and very little of her besides her engine was 
saved. A good many bales of cotton were floated on 
shore, and we used to meet portions of the iron-work 
being hauled (Anglice carted) along the beach to Gal- 
veston. Altogether the loss must have been a heavy one 
to the proprietor. Cotton, harmless as it looks, sometimes 
turns out a most dangerous cargo. If at the time it is 
packed, it happens to contain the least degree of moisture, 
it is apt to ignite, in the same manner as hay when 
pressed into a heap, in a similar state. 

Our kind friend, Monsieur de Cramayel, the Charge 
d* Affaires for France, had sent me a most beautiful little 
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lire hawk, of a species quite new to me, which he 
had shot, but it was only ^ seriously'* not "- dangerously 
wounded." The sailors, — who certainly are the most 
tender-hearted people in the world, aa far as dumb animals 
are concerned^ — ^nursed it through its illness, and soon 
made it quite tame and sociable. We had by this time 
accumulated quite a menagerie on board. My farourite 
dog, I have related before, died of a amp de soleil at Ja. 
maica : long may the graceful boughs of the cocoa-nut tree 
wave over his tomb ! We had still, however, old Rake the 
setter, who is I regret to say, far gone in decrepitude, and 
second childishness ; like many other better dogs than 
himself, he has had his day ; yet still "• sans eyes — sans 
teeth — sans every thing'- — ^the old dog always finds a 
warm berth, a kind word, and the best of dogs' food that 
can be had for asking. Besides this worthy animal we 
had two mocking-birds, an eagle and a goat. The latter 
we found a most useful animal, though not equal in beauty 
to her predecessor ; she was bought at New Orleans with 
her kid. The latter soon found its way into a pie ; those 
on board, with harder hearts than I could boast of, eating 
of it with great satisfaction. I heard the poor goat wan. 
dering -about the decks over our heads, in search of her 
child, and uttering dismal bleatings, while her progeny 
was under discussion. Had I had the heart to partake of 
it, I am sure I never again could have looked poor Nan in 
the face with any degree of assurance. 

We had serious thoughts of continuing our course 
southward, to visit Vera Cruz, and thence to proceed to 
Mexico. Several circumstances however deterred us from 
following this plan. In the first place we were by no, 
means sure that, coming firom the port of a hostile 
country, we should be well received by the Mexicans. 
Another reason was, the want of a tolerable road between 
Vera Cruz and the capitaL Three hundred miles over 
rocks and stones amongst brigands, and thieves, was 
enough to turn back the boldest of us. To New Orleans, 

13 
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therefore, it was decided that we should again betake oar. 
selves. 

The Electra, after a fortnight*s absence, or rather afler 
standing on and off the shore, had at length sacceeded in 
coming to an anchor outside the bar. She has brought 
despatches for Captain Elliott, and we are to take him out 
to the corvette in the yacht. 

January 26th. — ^We took our pilot on board, he having 
assured us that there was sufficient depth of water on the 
bar for us to go out of the harbour. 

I was really quite sorry to say adieu to this island, 
where we had lingered so long. We had on board our 
friends of the corps diplomatique, who were bound, as the 
Yankees say, to pay a visit to Captain Darley, on board 
the Electra. We passed the formidable obstacle of the 
bar without any difficulty^ and soon after, put both pilot 
and passengers into the boat of the former, with many 
farewells and good wishes. We passed close to the bows 
of the Electra, and remarkably well she looked to us, ac 
customed to Yankee and Texan craft. The wind was 
favourable, and we steered a direct course to the south* 
west pass of the MississippL 

If we escape the dangers of plague, pestilence, fomine, 
and shipwreck, and live to return to Texas, I shall, I have 
no doubt have something more to say about the young 
Republic. «* It*s a fine country and that's a feet" 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Lighthouse at the entrance of the Mississippi^ Winter scenery 
of its banks — Extreme cold — Visit to the shore — Venomous 

snake — Ran on board by a steamer-^Arrival at New Orleans— 
— Amusement of the inhabitants. 

Old Ocean was. 
Infinity of ages ere we breathed 
Existence— and '^e will be beaiUiful 
When all the living world that sees him now 
Shall roll unconscious dost around the sun. 

Camfbkll. 
Unheeded fiills along the flood 
Thy desolate and aged tree. 

Id£m. 

January 29th. The land was sighted ahead, and in the 
afternoon we received the Pilot on board. The weather 
was finfe and quiet, with occasional light airs. The pilot 
told us that the yacht would have to cut her way through 
several feet of mud, and every stitch of canvass was 
crowded on the vessel to enable her to dash bravely 
through, when she should arrive at the shallow part of 
the water. We were not long kept in anxiety, for though 
we perceived no change in her usual smooth and even 
course through the water, the schooner was slipping 
gently and safely through the soil mud. At one moment, 
however, (and that at the shallowest spot) she scarcely 
seemed to move, and we began to fiincy she was fixed, 
and might remain — as the Yankees say, " firom January 
to eternity." A few seconds put us out of our suspense, 
for a puff of wind suddenly arose, and carried us in safety 
into deep water. 

I have forgotten to mention a lighthouse, which we 
left behind us at the southwest pass ; and I mpst revert 
to it here, as there is rather a singular story attached to 
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it. The situation is I think a precarious one, at least it 
has the appearance of being so, the lighthouse having 
been erected on a sedgy, bank formed by an accumula- 
tion of mud and snags. These insecure oozy-looking 
lands extend in all directions about the various entrances 
to the Mississippi, and give it the appearance — I have 
before remarked upon— of unhealthy desolatioi). The 
lighthouse in question was built by the government ot 
the United States, at a considerable expense, as they 
were aware of the great necessity of such a beacon at 
the mouth of the river. Soon a^r the work was com. 
pleted, an imexpected claim was set -up to the land, or 
rather mud on which the lighthouse had been built. The 
parties, who thus inopportunely appeared, founded their 
claim on a title, which was derived from some old 
Spanish grant. This title they produced, but at the same 
time they offered to forego their claim for the moderate 
sum of, I think, thirty thousand dollars. The cause was 
tried, and to the great annoyance of the government, it 
was decided in favour of the new claimants, and the 
former, rather than remove their lighthouse, consulted to 
comply with this exorbitant demand. The whole affair 
is a fine specimen of Yankee cunning, and shrewd 
lying in wait for the unwary. 

Proudly by the woodland deeps 

Our little gallant schooner sweeps. 

The song of birds is heard above 

Tuning their swelling throats to love ; 

And, with a joyous welcome hailing 

The bark, with' such a white wing sailing. 

On poising wings the sea.birds float 

And join them with their warning note. 

But heedless, on the vessel glides. 

Stemming the fury of the tides. 

And, like a spirit of the seas, 

Riding on the wintry breeze, 

Full many a tall ship, creeping on, 

She passes, 'ere her race is won. M. C. H. 
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The two months that had elapsed amce we last risited 
the MississipiH, had worked a great change in the ap. 
pearance of the woods. The trees, which were be^e 
clad in all the beauty of their autumnal verdure, were 
now bleak, gray, and leafless. It is true that, here and , 
thefe, an ilex, or some other evergreen, relieved with its 
rich hues this dismal appearance, but they were but rare, 
and I €2cmtinually regretted the change that had taken 
place. The long hanging moss, that like the gray and 
venerable beards of some aged patriarch, was pendant 
frmn the trees, showed more conspicuously than ever, 
from the want of leaves, of which it now usurps the 
place. One could not, as before, be cheated by the 
beauty of the decaying vegetation, into a forgetiblness 
of the deadly insalubrity of the climate and country. 
The morasses were now displayed in all their horrors, 
and one almost shuddered to pass such Cradles of pesti- 
lence and disease. 

The river was much higher than it was during our 
firmer visit ; the breaking up of the frost, ynd the ccmse- 
qnent melting of the snow in the northern country, had 
caosed it to rise many feet. 

The tide was running three or four knots an hour, 
and it would haviB required a very strong wind in our 
favour, to enable us to make head against it. Unluckily 
fer us not a breath of air was blowing, and on this, our 
second day in the river,-*4ifter many attempts to pro. 
gress, which ended in our making stern-way only, we 
let go the anchor, and determined to go on shore. 

The weather was intensely cold, and the water used 
for washing the decks immediately froze after being 
dashed over them. A bright sun was shining all the 
morning, and yet the '^ater remained unthawed through* 
out the day. 

We really could not keep ourselves warm in the yacht, 
as the state of the decks entirely prevented us from 
taking our usual eiDercise of pacing up and down the 
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vessel, and we did not at all reluh heing confined in the 
cabin, while such a brilliant sun was shining over head. 
An expedition on shore was, therefore, agreed upon, and 
the gig was manned. We landed with some little diffi. 
cultj, as the banks are at that spot abrupt and rather 
steep, at least I thought them so, when I found mysetf 
obliged to attempt the ascent 

I soon perceived that I had gained nothing in warmth 
by the change from the yacht Walking I ^und impos- 
sible, the gpround was so rough, and sitting still was 
freezing work. A happy idea at length struck us, viz. 
that of making a fire on the ground under the trees. 
We set to work to collect sticks and dried leaves, and 
soon made a satis&ctory heap. This done, we endea- 
voured to produce a light, by rubbing together two pieces 
of dried wood — Indian fashion. Do what we would, and 
strive as we might, we could not succeed, and yet^e 
naturally felt, that half the romance of the situation 
would be destroyed, by obtaining a light in any more 
artificial manner. At length, however, ^e gave up the 
attempt in despair, and were thankfbl for a lucifer match 
which the doctor happily had in his pocket. The fire 
burnt bravely, rushing along the ground over the dead 
leaves, and warming the whole air to a distance of at 
least a hundred yards. I was constantly obliged to 
change my position, as the fierce flames approached, and 
seemed ready to lick my feet ; but the warmth was quite 
delightful, and I would at any time prefer such a wood- 
fire to Newcastle coal in the best and most polished of 
fire-places. Following my example, the crew of the gig, 
who had been wandering listlessly about the woods, 
made themselves a fire also, and sat round it to warm 
themselves. 

While I was thus employed, Mr. Houstoun amused 
himself with shooting. There was plenty of rabbits, and 
they were easily shot; they were howevOT not worth 
eating, when cooked. I do not know in what respect 
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they differed from English rabbits, but they neither 
looked nor tasted the same. Nnmbers of beautiful birds 
were flying, and sporting about; their bright plumage 
being seen to great advantage on the leafless boughs. I 
thought it grievous to shoot them, and when they brought 
me cardinals, blue-birds, and bright-coloured woodpeckers, 
I felt how mueh rather I would have seen them glancing 
about in the bright light, and sunning themselves in the 
warmth of heaven. They were now stretched lifeless 
and stiff v^ion the earth, these poor woodland forest min. 
fltrels ! never more to nng their joyous songs, or flit about 
the dancing leaves ! ^ 

But how still and sombre that primeval forest seemed ! 
Not a sound broke upon the ear, except when the report 
of the gun reverberated through the woods, and startled 
the slumbering echoes firom their long repose. 

** Yet wanted not the eye far scope to muse, 
Nor vistas opened by the wandering stream." 

Here and there were blackened stvmips, showing that 
the devastating hand of man had been busy there, and 
had Iain low the stately trees which had grown in that 
vast forest for centuries. Around the prostrate forms of 
the dead giants clung the sad passion-flower, and the 
twining creeper, as though loath to part with the faithful 
pillar that had been their support in lif^. The whole sur- 
fiice of the ground was so thickly covered with dried 
leaves, that it was difficult to make any discovery of the 
descriptions of plants or herbs, which vegetate under the 
trees. The monotonous brown of the earth's covering 
was, however, varied by frequent tufls of the fan.plant ; 
as it is here called. This graceful plant shoots up its 
broad fe^n-like leaves, of the most vivid green, and its 
peculiar shape and hue are calculated to give an appear- 
ance of tropical vegetation to the scenery. 

We had been informed that wild boar and deer, were 
to be found in the forests in considerable numbers ; how- 
ever we were not fortunate enough to see any thing of 
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them, and I confess myself rather incredulous as to the 
fiict of their existence in these woods. 

My fire had, after the lapse of a couple of hours, burnt 
low, and we made preparations for going oa board. On 
our return to the gig, we perceived the men very busily 
engaged ; so much so, that we came upon them unseen. 
They had found a small snake, wliich the warmth of 
their fire had probably aroused from its torpid state, and 
they were endeavouring to make sure of their prisoner. 
To effect this, they were trying to tie a piece of rope- 
yam round the creature's body. The snake having, as 
one of the sailors expressed it, ^ hove off his tail," in the 
course of his capture, this circumstance considerably in- 
creased the difficulty of the attempt. Having with great 
care adjusted the yarn to his satis&ction, the man whose 
prize it was, deposited the reptile in the crown of his hat» 
Happily for the poor man, we returned in time to prevent 
the consequences of his imprudence. Hie snake was 
one of a most venomous species, and we immediately 
turned the tide of his sufferings by ordering him to be 
destroyed. 

All night we lay at anchor, and the yacht ran no little 
risk of injury from the vast number of logs and trees, 
which were floating down the river. Owing to the unu. 
sually high floods and tides, the stream was at times al. 
most covered by these disagreeable hindrances to our 
progress. Trees of forest growth and stature, uprooted 
in their strength, came upon us with resistless force, and 
it required constant care to prevent collision, when we 
were under way. A lookout man was always stationed 
^forward," to watch their coming, and to direct the 
helmsman how to steer. These moving timbers were, 
however, not so dangerous as the snaggy namely, trees, or 
parts of them, that have a strong hold on the bottom. 

Thus sped our time, and a long and rather weary four 
days it was before we arrived at the city. The night be. 
fore we reached it the yacht underwent a signal misfor- 
tune, which certainly occasioned some variety, though of 
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not a particularly agreeable nature. It was the night of 
the 1st of February, dark, and still, and foggy. A small 
steamer coming up to the city, hailed us several times, te 
know if we wanted steam, her commander no doubt con. 
jecturing that we were at anchor, in despair of making 
further way. The look-out man on deck answered "No," 
eeveral times ; upon which the steamer, (as we suppose, 
out of envy, malice, and hatred) ran on board of us, and 
did us all the mischiefin her power. Our fore-topmast 
was carried away, as well as the larboard whisker ; and 
part of the bulwarks on- the larboard bow was stove in. 
The next morning all hands were employed in clearing 
away the wreck, which having been done, we made sail, 
8(»newhat tadiom of our &ir proportions. 

At one o'clock we arrived again at New Orleans, and 
lost no time in sending on shore fi>r our much wished for 
letters. One of Mr. Houstoun*e first occupations was to 
find out the name of the vessel, which had so signally 
insulted us, and to demand satis&ction. The steamer 
pro*ved to be the " Swan,'' a tug, and her owners ibund 
themselves obliged to make good all the damage we had 
received. 

The appearance of the city was now much more gay 
and cheerful than it had been during our former visit 
The carnival had begun, and masks were visible in the 
windows of the stores. The walls were covered with 
announcements of forthcoming balls, both in the French 
and English lai^uages. Plays were in great vogue ; and 
the Parisian taste fi>r horrors was also prevalent here, 
**• ha Biantarde de Crime^^ and such like mysterious 
tragedies, I saw announced for constant repetition. The 
streets were much dryer, and the shops — I beg their 
pardon, the stores, — ^were more conspicuously and taste- 
fully arranged than in the winter. The spring fashions 
had already made their appearance ; and ladies, gaily 
dressed in every colour of the rainbow, — ^beginning with 
the parasol, and ending with the shoes, — ^were prome- 
nading the streets in all directions. Indeed, it seemed 
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that in proportion as business^ owing to the season of the 
year, had declined, pleasure had risen fifty per cent. 
There are but two drives in the neig^hbourhood of New 
Orleans — the old and new **■ Shell-Roads.** These roads 
are raised ' by artificial means several feet above the 
morass, which almost surrounds the city. They are 
formed upon piles, and are thickly covered, as their name 
in^>lies, with small sea-shells. From this road, you look 
down on a swamp on one side, and a canal on the other. 
Both roads, in the hot season, are described as literally 
swarming with alligators and musquitoes. Happily for 
us, the time of the year for these creatures had not yet 
arrived. During our stay, I saw but one young alligator, 
and the musquitoes were not yet brought into light and 
mischief. Though still, in what we in England call the 
depth of winter, the vegetation was as fiurward as it often 
is in an English May. The tender green of the beech 
was every where visible, and the buds of the hawthoni 
were almost visibly bursting forth under the influence of 
the warm sunshine. Wild flowers, such as prefer moist 
and watery places, w^re beginning to ^ow their blossoms ; 
and among them I noticed several descriptions of briar, 
wliich were very pretty. Birds were welooming the 
spring with their small twittering notes, but cheerfiil as 
their voices sounded in the still air, we missed the full 
chorus of our English woodland vocalists. No ^ght- 
ingale, 

^ Winds up his long, long shakes of ecstacy,^' 

and no skylark 

** Pilgrim of the sky" 

carolled forth his welcome to the opening year. I 
missed almost all my old fitvourites ; and was only con- 
soled in their absence by the sound of the cuckooes 

" Twin notes inseparably paired." 

His erratic voice was still &ithfiil to the spring! 
One of the shell.roads leads to the Lake of Pontchar- 
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train.- This lake is of salt water, and its shores are low 
and flat. There is a sort of village on its banks, which 
is considered and used as a watering-place ; and though 
not more than six miles distant, may be called the 
Brighton of New Orleans. Many of the opulent mer. 
chants have built villas at Pontchartrain, and during the 
sammer- months, when bosiness is at a stand-still, they 
migrate to the shores of the lake, and refresh themselves 
by bathing in its sait waters. New Orleans is thus 
Inmost deserted by the rich inhabitants during the hot 
and mihealthy season. It is on Sundays that the Shell- 
Road ought to be visited ; it is then crowded with plea- 
Bore-taking citizens ; not a carriage is left in the streets 
anhired ; and by far the greatest number are filled with 
negroes. It is quite delightful to see how thoroughly 
they enjoy themselves. Their happy laughing fycea are 
shining out at the open windows, and each carriage is 
packed as full as it can hcdd. The slaves are seen grin, 
ning, and chattering incessantly, and with a vivacity and 
excitement unknown to those, of whom Sundays brings 
not the happy variety of freed<mi. Another employment 
ci the slaves, on a Sunday, is the bringing in, on their 
own account, large supplies of the Spanish moss from 
the country. They collect it from the tall trees in the 
neighbourhood, and it well repays them for the trouble. 
It is principally used in making beds, and enough for 
such a purpose may be collected in a ftw minutes ; it re- 
quires but little preparation, and the beds thus made are 
remarkably comfortable. I have so often described this 
moss (TUlandsia UBneodes)^ that I need not say much 
more about it In the neighbourhood of New Orleans it 
appeared to me particularly thick and long, growing fre- 
quently to the length of three or four foet, and almost 
hiding its parent tree. The effect of setting a dead tree 
on file, with its clothing of dried moss, is very curious. 
We tried the ezperhnent once, and the appearance of the 
flamee on the rapidly ignited mesflvtH^os beautiful. During 
<me of these Sunday £iv6s, I Siat^tk^ and admired the 
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astoniahing pace of the trotting' horaes in America. The 
Bhell-Road ia remarkably well adapted £or showing off 
their powers, being perfectly flat, and smooth. The car- 
riage used is as light as possible, and looks as if a much 
less weight than that of a man would break it down. 
The horse I saw was said to be " a considerable fiiir tra- 
Teller, with most particular good bottom.** I should, I 
am afiraid, be suspected of an Americanism, did I venture 
to assert how fiist he went ; but the pace struck me with 
wonder. He passed at a. trot, like a flash of lightning ; 
and it was a fair trot, not a run, or any thing like it. 
The best and fostest trotter was a Canadian horse. These 
are generally of a small size, and I fear much cruelty is 
used to break them into trotting in this astonJBhing 
manner. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Florida Indians—Their habits — Party of pri8oner»— The chteC 

" Tiger-TaiL" 

I travelled among unknown men, 
In lands beyond the sea. 

Wordsworth. 

And by my side, m battle true, 

A thousand warrion drew the shaft. 

I may not stain with grief. 
The death-song of an Indian chief! 

Campbell. 

I HAD expected to find every sort of Indian fancy.work 
in plenty at New Orleans, but I was disappointed. There 
was but little in the stores, and the prices asked were 
quite unconscionable. For a small hunting^pouch, worked 
with beads, and that not very curiously, the demand was 
fifty-two dollars ) nearly fourteen pounds ! We often met 
Indians, both men a&d women, wandering about the 
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streets: they were scantily clothed, with an old blanket 
wrapped about them for their only covering. They were 
often in a state. of intoxication (With their long shining 
black hair ftUing over their faces), and shivering with 
cold. The time at which they were most frequently to 
be seen, was early in the morning, and they generally 
attended the markets. 

Daring our stay at New Orleans a party of Florida 
Indians were brought in as prisoners, with their squaws 
and children. These Indians have for a long time occa- 
sioned great annoyance, and trouble to the government 
of the United States. They are naturally fond of war, 
and, although greatly reduced in numliers, are constantly 
engaged in hostile insurrections. Who can wonder at 
the efforts made by these poor and suffering people to re- 
gain possession of their country. Swampy and unwhole. 
some as that country is, still it was their own, and the 
Indian tribes are never the first to forget their fiitherland. 

Some parts of Florida are productive and healthy, but 
by far the larger portion is wet and marshy, well calcu- 
lated certainly for the produce and increase of snakes, 
firogs, alligators, gnats, and musquitoes, but not an en- 
viable residence for human beings. In common with the 
swamps in the neighbourhood of New Orleans, cedar and 
cypress grow in the Florida marshes to a prodigious sizey 
as also the live-oak; and it is in these swampy forests 
that the slender remains of the once powerfhl tribes re. 
treat for shelter from their enemies. That the whole 
race of Indians on this continent must hate the whites 
with a bitter hatred, no one can doubt. On every occa- 
sion they have broken faith with them, and have made 
themselves lords of the soil, by stealing their birth-right 
from the original inhabitants. Gradually, but surely, 
have the aboriginal Indians disappeared from the face of 
the world, driven out by the progress of civilization. It 
is not that by intermarriages, and other causes, the gene- 
ration of red men becomes insensibly mingled with the 
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whites, but that by some inevitable. decree of Froviddnce 
they dwindle away, and are lost td the world for ever. 
AH these things are wonderful, and past .finding- out. 

The Florida Indians are passionately addicted to hunt- 
ing, and by this means they provide themselves and their 
fiimilies with food. Deer, bear, and wolf's skins, besides 
bees^wax and venison, are articles they sell to strangers. 
They tra&c also in squirrels' skins, which are beautiful 
and y^jj valuable; in short, could. the Florida Indians 
overcome their longing to be free, they might live in com- 
fort enough. Those we saw at New Orleans, amounted 
in number to about two hundred, and they were con- 
stantly being augmented by fresh captures. 

The poor creatures were kept in the barracks, which 
are situated abouti three miles from the city on the banks 
of the river. They were allowed the free range of the 
barrack-yard, but limited enough must such a liberty 
have appeared to them, accustomed to the free air of their 
native woods. We paid them several visits afler their 
arrival, and the sight interested me extremely. They 
were most of them fine athletic-looking men, muscular, 
and weU proportioned. I should say that they more re- 
sembled the Gypsies we are in the habit of seeing in £u- 
rope, than any other people. Their complexion is of the 
same dark hue, and their hair long, straight, and shining. 
Some of the warriors were still in their paint ; a hideous 
combination of colours which covered their bodies ; red 
being the most prevailing tint. The squaws were not re- 
markable for their personal charms ; I saw but one who 
could be pronounced, in the least degree, pretty. She 
was very young, almost a child in appearance, and bore 
her in^it on her back ; she was nestling at the feet of a 
young and fine looking warrior, the son, I was told, of a 
great chief Occasionally she raised her dark expressive 
eyes to his fiice, not presuming to address him; but 
watching his movements, and anticipating his wishes, 
with the patience and submission peculiar to the Indian 
wife. The rest of the women were employed in various 
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wajs. They were eyidently considered as infinitely in- 
ferior to their lords in the scale of humanity, and all the 
menial offices were left to them to perform. Their mode 
(^ bruising the Indian com, which forms their principal 
article of food, is by beating the grain in a large wooden 
trough, with heavy pieces of wood. It must have been 
very hard labour, yet the squaws performed it without re- 
ceiving the slightest assistance from the men, who, I 
have no doubt, would have felt themselves degraded, had 
they lent a hand to the work. Others of these hard-work- 
ing females were boiling potatoes fer the daily meal, and 
one and all bore upon their backs a little patient infent. 
The poor little creatures were tightly swathed, like dimi- 
nutive mummies, and had no poller to move any pazt of 
th^ persons, excepting their large round eyes, which 
kept staring' about in restless activity. There were a 
number of children of all ages and siases playing about, 
and most of them were pretty and interesting. 

I was very much struck by the extreme gravity and 
silence preserved by the whole party, men and women. 
Even in their amusements, the same dignified composure 
was visible. We often found the young men .playing at 
a game, which greatly resembled the M English sport 
called «* Hockey." They displayed much skill and ac- 
tivity at this exercise: the M men in the mean time 
looking gravely on. Some of the Warriws were stretched 
on the ground wrapped in their blankets, while others 
were leaning, with folded arms, against the walls. 

Among the prisoners was a great chief and warrior. 
His name was ^ Tiger Tail,** and it was one that had 
often spread terror and dismay amongst his enemies. 
The chief was now cdd, his strength was on the decline, 
and he was patiently waiting the summons of the Great 
Spirit, to enjoy the reward of a brave warrior, in the 
happy hunting-grounds of the blest But once more, 
however, the war-whoop had sounded in his ears, and 
scenting the battle afiir off, the aged chief prepared 
to tread his last war-path, with the young warriors of his 
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tribe. Gallantly they fought, but the Maniton had turned 
away his face from his children, and after a fierce struggle 
they bent their heads beneath his displeasure ; and were 
led away captive. During this last engagement " Tiger 
Tail," was severely wounded, and from the nature of the 
hurt, his sufferings must have been very great. Notwith- 
standing this, he refused every oflfer of surgical assist, 
ance, and with true Indian stoicism, looked as composed, 
and as mentally unsubdued, as though he were seated at 
the council-fire of his tribe. 

The skill and bravery of ** Tiger Tail" had on former 
occasions caused considerable loss to the American-troops, 
and his eapture was a source q£ peculiar congratulation 
to them. During their march in the winter season, 
through the vast forests of Florida, they had been una* 
voidably subjected to much hardship ; and the children 
in particular must have greatly suffered. I was told (by 
means of an interpreter) that one pocnr little fellow, a boy 
not five years old, had been lost in the forest on their 
march. Three months elapsed before he was fimnd. 
During all that time he had been alone, and had existed 
literally upon fruits and wild honey. He was a remark, 
ably intelligentJooking child, as indeed they all were : 
when he was discovered in the forest, the boy was in 
very good preservation, and seemed likely to remain so. 
A plump, merry.looking little urchin he was, and there 
was that in his eye that would have made a warrior in 
the palmy days of Indian power. 

The prisoners were remarkably well fed and cared for, 
and on the whole did not look unhappy. They were oc* 
casionally allowed the indulgence of performing their na. 
tional war^ance, and this was done invariably at night. 
The scene was lighted up by torches, which they brand- 
ished in their hands. The stamping movement of their 
feet was accompanied at intervals by the most discordant 
whoops, and the whole ballet, though extremely curious, 
was any thing but a graceful exhibiticm. 

The first time we appeared amongst them, the Indians 
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exhibited no marked signs (^ wonder. They looked at 
us askance, and rather suspiciously, but once, only, did I 
flee them roused to any thing like animation. The' object 
of their curiosity was my sable boa, and I shall not easily 
f<M'get the silent wonder with which some of the grave old 
hunters regarded it One of them, without any ceremony, 
took it away from me, in orderto examine it more doeely ; 
a little circle was then formed^ and they deliberated 
apon itfl nature, and ' cNrigin. The present opinion 
certainly was, that it was the full length tail of some 
animal; a creature to them unknown, on whom Na. 
ture had bestowed a ** fly.disperser'* of unusual length 
and beauty. After looking at it for a long time, one of 
them endeavoured to fasten it on the back of a brother 
hunter, who stood near : having done this, he proceeded 
to curl it up in order to make it look as natural as pos. 
fliUe. The joke was hailed by the rest with a momen- 
tary laugh, but in another second their countenances 
were as still, and as impassive as beftire. I had no idea 
that they could be half so facetious. 

We generally distributed some small coins amongst 
them; money, however, they appeared to set but little 
value on. A much more acceptable present, I have no 
doubt, would have been some whiskey or rum. In com. 
mon with all savage tribes, they were passionately fond 
of ardent spirits, not the least among the evils for which 
they have to thank their civilized successors. 

I believe that it is the intention of the government to 
send the prisoners to St Louis, with the object of settling 
them in the Western Prairies. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Public carrittgefl — ^Negio slaTes— Their Rabitf and cosloras-^ 
Absence of religioiu feelings and observance at New Or> 
leans — Favoorite sports-^Stoppage of a bank — Americ&n 
crimpe— Methodical habits of the citizon»— Commerce of 
New Orleans. 

Ye men of prostrate minds ! 

Shame on you, feeble beads to slavery prone I 

Wordsworth. 

There is a railroad from New Orleans to Pontchar. 
train ; rather an indifferent one, certainly, for the carriages 
are none of them superior to our ** second class** vehicles, 
while there is not even the satiafiiction of g^aag quickly 
over the ground. 

The carriages which stand in the streets fiur hire, are, 
as I beibre remarked, particularly good and comfortable. 
They are usually driven by slaves, and at a very good 
pace. We employed the same carriage and driver nearly 
every day during our stay. The former was a species of 
ealeehe, and the negro, who performed the office of cha* 
rioteer, was the most conmiunicative individual I ever 
saw. He was a very merry follow, black as jet, and as 
shining as a plentiful supply of cocoa-nut fM could make 
him. His pockets were always full of nuts of various 
kinds, which he cracked and ate during the short pauses 
in his conversation. He often talked to us on the «• Slavery 
question,*' told us how much money he had the opportu- 
nities of earning on his own account, and begged to assure 
us that it would by no means answer for him to be free. 
The recollection of this man induces me to say a few 
words upon the apparently happy lifo led by this much- 
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pitied rue at New Oikuu, Among the list of f rieTsnaes, 
1 have hekrd it aagerted that the; ace kept sttictl; tpart 
from Iheii "white biethren," and «te evidently conii. 
dered, by this marked separation, as a degraded and inie- 
rior race. This, at New OrleaDi, is certainly not the 
case. I wae crastantly in the iiabit of «eeing weU-diessed 
Ameiican cliildren, evidently Ibe offiipring of respectable 
parents, playing with little piccaninies, as black and as 
eorly-heoded as little niggers could well be. A perfect 
system of equality apparently existed among thoni, and in 
the course of their man^ games the laugh of the bloi^ 
child was Bi dear and ringing as that c^ his white play. 
fellow. 

During our drivei through the streeta, especially on 
Sundays, the display of negro finery ajid taite was very 
remarkable. If we happened lo overtake a particularly 
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weU-dressed pertton with a Parisian eeat, a ghmey hat 
aii<i well-varnished boots, we were sure to be surprised by 
seeing a black face appended to these adnuatages. I saw 
such persecuted negro slaves frequently ; they appeared to 
have no other occupation than that of flourishing about 
their gold-headed canes, and fucing a glass in their eye. 
Gloves (which are an unusual sight at New Orleans) they 
generally indulged in, and with one hand gracefnUy 
placed in the coat-pocket, looked worthy— ^4>ehind — of 
figuring in the Tuileries^ or St. Jameses Street No one 
pays higher fyr his outfit than the negro in the slave 
states. He gives his mmiey too, so carelessly, and with 
such an independent air. I have heard of their giving 
eighty dollars for a suit of clothes ; and their industry, 
and efforts to procure money, are highly praiseworthy. 
They are in the habit of giving their masters a certain 
sum of money, (generally, I believe, about two dollars a 
day,) in lieu of their services. Their time, then, is their 
own, and they are at liberty to make as much more out 
of it as they can. From what I saw and heard, I am 
inclined to think that many of the domestic slaves would 
not accept their liberty, were it offered to them. There 
is scarcely any spectacle more affecting in idea than that 
of a human being being made a matter of barter. I went to 
America strongly prejudiced against this unnatural traffic, 
and prepared to view every instance of it with horror, and 
every slave with compassion and sympathy. I became, 
however, after a short time, somewhat moderated in my 
opinions ; and though still regarding the slave-trade gene* 
rally, in the same light, I began to think that the slaves 
themselves were not quite so much to be pitied as I had 
imagined. The first time I saw a slave sold I was aflected 
almost to tears, but after contemplating their cheerful, 
happy faces, and seeing how well and kindly they were 
generally treated, I learned to view the scene with different 
ieelings. A slave-sale is in some respects a laughable sight 
enough. The American auctioneer is not to be outdone 
by that prince of auctioneers, George Robins himself in 
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the exercise of his vocatioii. I once saw a very small 
** lot** put up ; it was a poor-looking creature about ibur 
feet high, and appeared certainly not much accustomed 
to stand in high places: he stood up, however, boldly 
enough, by the side of the auctioneer, dressed in the 
smart clothes kept for the especial purpose of making the 
poor fellows look their best The auctioneer began, 
**Thi8 fine young man, gentlemen, is warranted to be 
only twenty years of age ; so<md in wind and limb — he 
has an excellent character, and a good temper. More- 
over, gentlemen, he was bom in the state of Mississippi, 
and is warranted to be a first-rate field hand, and a ter- 
rible good cotton-picker. It *ud be a privilege to have 
him, gentlemen.** All this time the object of such elo- 
qment praise stood on the elevated platform, and instead 
of (as one would imagine) looking distressed and unhappy, 
seemed only rather bewildered, and grinned throughout 
the ceremony firom ear to ear: 

There certainly is a great absence of religious feeling 
and obsCTvance in this city. This may be attributed, in 
some measure, to the admixture of the Catholic and Pro- 
testant fiiith, professed by its various inhabitants. There 
is, however, I imagine, a deeper cause for the want of reli- 
gion observable here. There is no religi<m having authority, 
and thus in democratic countries, and particularly among a 
hard-headed and unimaginative people, like the Americans, 
devotional feeling becomes weakened and extinguished, 
when the outward observance of the rites and ceremonies of 
religfion is in no degree a part of the government of the 
country. The subject altogether is too important, and in- 
volves too much learned disquisition fer me to venture to 
touch upon it. I can only repeat the broad feet, that religion 
is treated with no respect at New Orleans. I have befere re- 
marked that Sunday is tfaeir great day of amusement. 
This, however, alone would not establish the fact of their 
negligence in religious matters. We do the same un- 
fortunately in England, and in almost all parts of the 
European Continent, and should not be the first, therefore. 
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to throw the Btone. But the oereoMmieB of region, 
church-going, &c^ are not thought of here ; they scarce, 
ly even think it necessary to profess a &ith. This subject 
is one under frequent discussion between the wise men of 
the Northern and Southern States ; and numerous argu- 
ments arise in consequence. The former asserts, that in 
the north it is absolutely necessary to the character of an 
individual, that he should lie nominally a member of 
some religious persuasion or other. Be it Catholic or 
Protestant, Shaker or Quaker, follower of Johanna South- 
cote, or an Anabaptist, it did not much signiiy ; but one 
or other he must choose. He must, they say, be some- 
thing ; whereas at New Orleans *« Nobody is iiny thing," 

The favourite sport on Sunday is that of rifle^ooting. 
Thousands flock to the ground where the perfimnance 
takes place, and great is the emulation excited among the 
aspirants for ftme. The mark is a turkey, which is 
fastened to the flattened stump of a tree, and the distance 
from it to the marksman is about seventy yards. The 
turkeys used for this purpose are brought down the 
Mississippi, by dooens, in flat-bottomed boats. The 
American sportsmen fidled in impressing us with a high 
opinion of tiieir skill as rifle shots. They talk a grreat 
deal about it ; but that, we all know, is no proof of superior- 
ity. One of the New Orleans Society, who enjoyed the 
reputation of being one of the best shots in the United 
States, showed us a perforated target, of which he ap- 
peared extremely proud. He had laid a wager, that at a 
distance of seventy yards he would put -half a dozen balls 
into a target ; a wafer was placed in the centre, and 
none of the balls were to enter at a greater distance than 
five inches from the wafer. He had come off victorious 
in the match, and the target was laid up among his 
femily relics, as a precious and honourable trophy of his 
skill. We remarked previous to the wager being ex- 
plained to us, that the Imlls were rather wide of the centre, 
but his amour propre was too great to receive a check 
easily f^-and he it was who boasted that he could ^pick 
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o£P* a man at the distance of a thousand yards across the 
Mississippi. 

A fearful tra^dy was acted shortly before our de- 
parture from New Orleans. A large bank stopped pay- 
ment, and the announcement was attended by an excite- 
ment among the inhabitants almost nnequalled. Men 
were seen rushing about through the streets, some with 
bags of dollars on their shoulders, and all with dismay 
plainly marked on their countenances. During the 
course of the day, the various banks in the city were 
emptied of -their cash, but it was not till the following 
morning that we learnt the most painful part of the story, 
namely, that the president of the bank, a man much 
considered and rei^cted in New Orleans, had committed 
wiicide. He left his house the day that the bank broke, 
and twenty-four hours after was found dead in the Yellow 
Fever Burial-Ground, having stabbed himself through the 
body. This sad instance of irreligion,* and moral co- 
wardice, was the more deplorable, as the unhappy man 
had the misfoitune to possess a wife and a large fiunily 
of children. 

We were told that it was necessary to keep a constant 
watch ever sailors, when in the harbour of New Orleans,. 
ma they are frequency in the habit of escaping. It was 
now becoming late in the businesa-season ; a great num- 
ber of the ships had sailed ; and many of those still 
remaining found great difficulty in procuring seamen for 
the voyage home. On hearing this, Mr. Houstoun took 
an early opportunity of informing the crew of the Dol- 
phin, that he had no desire of retaining any man in the 
vessel against his will ; and that if any of the <* ship's 
company** folt disposed to go, they had better take their 
deputure at once, and openly, instead of skulking off at- 
the last moment, and leaving us without sufficient hands 
to work the ship. 

Thus prepared, we ** lay upon our oars,** and awaited 
the result. There b a thoroughly <NrganiKed system here 
fiw entrapping English saik>rs, who are highly valued. 
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both as merchant and men-of-war's-men. i may here 
recommend the latter to read Mr. Dana*8 work, ** Two 
Years before the Mast." The Americans are incessantly 
endeavouring to entice the men from the various ships to 
which they belong. The pay they oflfer is enormously 
high; thirty dollars (six pounds a mcmth) have been 
frequently given, and it may be imagined that very few 
sd,ilors are proof against such high bribery as this. 

Merchant ships at New Orleans generally have their 
cargo stowed by contractors, who are experienced in the 
business, and who employ blacks and Irishmen for the 
purpose : the affair being arranged in this manner, it 
becomes almost a desideratum with the captains of mer- 
chant vessels to get rid of their hands as soon as possible. 
They are thus spared the trouble and expense of keeping 
them during the six weeks or two months that their ships 
remain in the harbour. When a vessel is ready to sail, 
the captain has recourse to what is called a crimp, of 
which there are plenty, and this individual under^es 
to man the ship* At two or three o'dock on the morning 
of departure, the captain goes into the forecastle, counts 
over the number of heads attached to so many drunken 
bodies, and finding the number stipulated for, he pays the 
agent the promised reward, and goes off as soon ob he 
can. 

The ship is, of course, immediately taken in tow by a 
steam-tug, and she is perhaps well out of the river, before 
her heterogeneous crew are roused from their deep sleep 
of intoxication. One can &ncy the absurdity of the 
waking scene. Each man, having been, probably, in a 
state of perfect unconsciousness when taken on board, 
finds a di£Eiculty in comprehending his situation. The 
man, used to sailing in a little schooner, with perhaps but 
two hands on board, finds himself in a large ship, on the 
deep sea, with fifty strange faces around him. The fresh* 
water sailor, who has been for years on board the Missis- 
sippi steamboats, and has become so used to the loud 
voices of their high-pressure engines, that he can hardly 
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«p without their hiUaby, awakes — ^feels hhnaelf bound. 
0a in silence, and cannot understand how he can be 
moving on without noise, smoke, or jerking. In like 
manner, the fisherman, who had never contemplated the 
possibility of his leaying* his native river, awakes in a 
Uner bound for Liverpool, and in bewildered astonishment 
gazes on the stupid countenances of his companions in 
misfortune. It Is no uncommon thing for landsmen to 
pass themselves off as sailors, in order to gain the tempting 
wages offered to them. On one occasion, the doctor was 
witness to an amusing scene, in which these sot disaiU 
able-bodied seamen were actors. They were going through 
a regular course of practice, to enable them to pass 
muster, and to prevent the immediate discovery of their 
trickery. 

No attempts were made to prevent our men firom coming 
in contact with bribery and corruption. Here, as in every 
other port that we visited during our cruise, they had per- 
mission to go on shore whenever they asked for it — ^half 
of their number were always away fi*om the yacht ; and 
it rarely happened that they broke their ** leave.*' One 
day, however, to our great surprise, for we had seen no 
previous marks of disaffection, or desire for change, we 
were greeted by the unwelcome intelligence tiiat two of 
our men were missing, and it was supposed had gone over 
to the Americans. They had escaped during the night, 
in silence, and without any witness, as far as we could 
prove. The look-out man declared that he had not seen 
them take their departure, bat we could not believe him ; 
he folt, however, that he copld not have betrayed his mess- 
mates, and we did not press for his confidence. 

The two deserters were the only married men on board, 
and I suppose were anxious to return to their domestic 
eomforiSj as we afterwards learnt that they had taken ser- 
vice in a merchant brig bound for England. Subsequently 
to this period, we continually noticed well-dressed men, 
who were evidently ** orimps," endeavouring to inveigle 
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and entice away the men who formed die crew of the q|^ 
Directly these men perceived ns approaching, they Inr. 
ried away with every mark of confiusion. 

Had Mr. Hoostoon thought proper to follow the example 
let him, we might soon have foond sabstitutes, by resort- 
ing to the same dishonourable means which were employed 
in our own case. As it was, however, we were not long 
delayed by a deficiency of hands. The service of an 
English yacht is sure to be a popular one, and the new 
men were pronounced active, and sharp : they were both 
Englishmen, and had lately served in a man-of-war. 

I should say, speaking of the Americans in the daily 
habits of their lives, that they are a particularly method!- 
cal people. The same thing is almost invariably done at 
the same hour, let it be ** liquoring," eating soup,* going 
over *Change, or entering the gambling-houses, of which, 
be it remembered, there are many. For a somewhat cold- 
blooded people, it is marvellous to me how fond the Ameri- 
cans are of this species of excitement. It exists in all 
shapes ; and their horse-races are attended more regularly 
and more energetically even than our own ; the betting, 
toO) on these occasions, is most spirited. 

Another of the remarkable points in the character of 
the New Orleans citizen, is, as I was informed, his fond- 
ness for duelling. The nearness of their birth-place to 
the ESquator, may possibly account both for this and for 
their gambling propensities ; the hot blood of the south 
having certainly a little to do with these peculiar vices. 
I have heard it alfirmed that duels take place most fire- 
quently in the hot season. At this period they are said 
to become irascible, and to be easily excited, and it is just 
as well for peaceable men to keep out of their way. In 
the winter, on the contrary, they become quiet and phleg- 

* There are regular soup-houses here. Their soups 
principally consist of oysters and gnmbo,ihe latter a root 
peculiar to the country, and collected by the Indians. 
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matic ; the cold air chills their blood, and they at once 
cease to be dangerous. 

I will give oneproof of the extremely methodical habits 
of the New Orleans citizens, and of the adroit manner in 
which certain matters are managed here. The post-office 
is a large building, in the centre of which there is a bar, 
or ^ liquoring hall.*' A clock of cons|>icuous appearance 
also decorates the entrance. The merchants, &c., are in 
the daily habit of calling for their letters at the post-office, 
there being no delivery in any other manner. The man 
who kept the bar — and a cunning man he must have 
been-^remarked, that at a certain hour all the merchants, 
alter securing their despatches, went off to another house 
to liquor. He took great pains to ascertain the exact 
hour at which this ceremony took place ; and having done 
so, made his arrangements accordingly. It appeared, that 
before going <*on *Change,"the merchants, as though ac- 
tuated by one simultaneous motive, took their morning 
** liquor" precisely at half past ten. The hands of the 
post-office clock pointed at a quarter past ten when the 
letters were delivered ; and the men of business immedi- 
ately hurried off to take their invigorating draught. Our 
friend at the post-office, craftily and in secret, contrived 
daily to move on ^e hands of his clock some ten minutes. 
The merchants looked up. **What! As I*m alive, it^s 
half past ten a*most ; its infarnal late ; I actilly must take 
my liquor here to-day. Sir." And so they all did. And 
after a time, it became a confirmed habit to take their 
early dram at the bar of the post-office. He was a very 
smart man that gin sling and sherry cobler seller. 

I believe that the *« liquoring" hour often tells the New 
Orleans citizen what o'clock it is, so regular is the habit, 
and so indispensable is it to his comfort. 

It is impossible not to reflect with admiration, when 
one walks through the streets of New Orleans, on the 
immense distance to which goods are conveyed by the 
people who purchase them. Every fifth store is a hatter's, 
and to judge from the flourishing state of this branch of 
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trade, lawful good" hats ihnst be in great demand. 
Numbers are sent to the Yankees in the Far West, and 
as the dress in those distant settlements is very savage 
and primitive, the effect of a very large shining hat on 
the head of one of these skin^lad settlers, must be very 
charming. Another remark I made at New Orleans, 
connected with a much more important branch of .trade, 
may not be uninteresting. At New Orleans, I saw a 
gown of printed cotton, which had been purchased at 
one of the stores ;f the pattern was pretty, the price very 
moderate, and the colours indelible, llie cheapness of 
the cotton I thought so remarkable, that I was indueed 
to ask *• whence it eame ?" The rejdy was, that it Was 
of American manuftcttire. And so it was — and even I— ^ 
unskilled as I am in commercial matters, was struck by 
the possible consequences of the perfection to which the 
Americans have brought their manufactures. I had 
never thought much on the subject, but I had always 
supposed that all kinds of cotton and woollen goods, be. 
sides iron ware, were imported intp America from Eng. 
land. To my great surprise, however, I found that 
nearly every thing of this kind that we saw was of 
native manu&cture, and that the prices of them were no 
higher than in England. It is a positive fact, and cer. 
tainly an important one, that in the year 1826, one hun- 
dred and fifty millions of yards of calico were imported 
into the United States ; and that last year the quantity 
was reduced to fifteen millions ! It appears to me that 
America has, thus fiir, derived benefit from her almost 
restrictive tariff; fot she is now, as fiir as regards the 
manufacture of cotton, woollen, and iron goods, inde- 
pendent of other countries. The manufacturing of these 
articles is so profitable a business, that several English 
companies are establishing factories, &.c. in various parts 
of America. When the Yankee spirit of enterprise and 
go-a-headurm is taken into consideration, it may fairly be 
conjectured that, at no distant period, they will become 
formidable rivals to Great Britain, and wiU greatly inter. 
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fere with her exdusive privilege of supplyinj^ the world 
with the articles above mentioned. 

I have laid in a stock of new books for the voyage, 
for at no place can a temporary library be procured at a 
less outlay than in the United States. Bulwer's novel of 
the **• Last of the Barons," was sold at two bits, — about 
eleven pence— <and every other work in prc^rtion ! A 
work published in England- comes out almost simulta- 
neously in the United States; and English works of 
standard authors are eagerly bought, and read — I sus- 
pect — mostly by the ladies. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Mr. Clay the popular orator^General remarks on American 
society and manners — Departure from New Orleans. 

Si nous n'avions point de d^fauts, nous ne prendrions pas 
tant de plaisir a en remarquer dans les autres. 

Rochefoucauld. 

L*esprit de defiance nous lait croire que tout le monde est 

capable de nous tromper. 

La Bruyxre. 

Mr. Clat was at New Orleans : he is their great orator 
and a whig, and it is supposed by many that he will be 
their president at some ^ture time. There was much 
public dancing, driving, eating and speechifying in his 
honour, for among the characteristics of their English 
origin, that of exercising their eating and drinking 
powers in behalf of a popular character, still remains 
in all its glory. Mr. Clay is deservedly popular ; he was 
making a sort of progress through the States, but I am 
told does not pay his travelling expenses out of his own 
purse. This makes a vast difference, and is the strongest 
possible proof of the orator's popularity. The affections 
of the multitude seldom endure, after an appeal is made 

15* 
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to their pockets. The last tribate paid before his de- 
parture, to the orator*B high, and well-deseryed reputa. 
tion, appeared in the shape of a public ball Invitations 
were sent on board the yacht, but unluckily they only 
arrived the day afler the f^te; abd by this means we 
were prevented from witnessing what was, no doubt, an 
interesting national display. I heard, however, the events 
of the evening described, and Mr. Clay's polite speech to 
the New Orieans ladies was much admired. 

One of my greatest sources of amusement, was in re- 
marking how difierent are the eayings and doings of a 
people speaking the same language, and descended from 
the same parent stock as ourselves. In the stores, you 
will see people, who should you happen to meet them the 
next day, will be prepared at once to .claim your notice, 
by shaking hands with you. This custom, strange as it 
at first appears to the inhabitant of aristocratic cbuntries, 
is very easily accounted for. Let it be remembered that, 
in this country, no ** honest calling" precludes a man from 
the right of being called a »^ gentleman," and that whilst 
you are possibly stigmatizing him as ** forward" or *« im- 
pertinent," he is not in the least deg^ree conscious, that 
because your fortune may consist in lands, place or 
funded property, and his in dry goods, you are, therefore, 
in any way privileged to consider yourself a greater man 
than himsel£ 

It struck me, however, that the manners of the Ameri- 
cans were deficient in that real dignity, which consists in 
finding one's right place in society and keeping it In 
such a society as exists in America, all stations are ill 
defined, nor can there ever be a standard of good.lH'eeding, 
where so many causes concur to render the grades of 
society for ever fluctuating. Much, therefore, is left to 
the intuitive tact and natural good sense of each indi- 
vidual ; but the peculiar sensitiveness of the Americans 
renders them perhaps ill qualified to manage these delicate 
matters well. This is particularly to be remarked when 
they are brought in contact with foreigners. The Ameri- 
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can who, in his own country, and towards his own peofde, 
ifi eoorteous and polite, — neither vainglorious, nor apt to 
take offence, — ^becomes in Europe, or amongst Europeans 
(£r(Mn this very want oi knowing his station) abrupt, 
rude, and offensively boastfuL He lives in constant fear 
of transgressing those rules of etiquette, of which he 
greatly overrates the importance^ and, fearful of not 
being enough considered, and aiming at achieving a 
trivial and unworthy importance,' he ceases to be the 
manly, independent character, fer which nature and 
education intended him. 

But to return to the effect produced upon us by the 
apparent fiuniliarity of an American's first abord. The 
Englishman, wrapped up in his armour of aristocratic 
absurdity, need not be alarmed at the advances of the 
well-meaning Yankee; the latter has his share of pride, 
and that not a trifling one ; and he is the last man in the 
world to force his acquaintance where there is the 
slightest chance of its being unwelcome. I allow, that 
some things here are startling enough at first, and I con- 
fess that I did not quite like hearing my maid called, 
« the lady that waits upon you." One is also certainly 
nfit to imagine undue familiarities and disrespect, where 
nothing of the kind is intended : but wait a httle ; divest 
yourself of a few of the prejudices engendered and 
festered by our conventional state of society, and we 
shall soon be less shocked, and more willing to give our 
friends across the water credit for good feeling, and good 
sense, though perhaps not for good taste. The English 
are too apt to assert as an undeniable fiict, that **the 
Americans are ungentlemanlike ;" thus arrogating to 
themselves the right of deciding upon the manners of a 
whole nation. But. let us ask on what grotpds they 
claim this exclusive censorship ? We have, I admit, set 
ap for ourselves a standard of refinement, and savoir faire, 
very different from any thing we are likely to meet with 
in the United States ; but does it, therefi»e, follow that 
we must be right ; or that, allowing that our habits are 
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more refined, there are not advanteges in their democralie 
state of society, which more than cowtterbalanioe those of 
which we are so proud ? 

In aristocratic societies, where all is polished, there is 
more, much more that is ftJse: the soft, and pleasant 
veil of refinement, in rendering vice less revolting, greatly 
increases its growth ; and in a society such as ours, where 
the display of natural ieelings is repressed by the c<^ 
rules of ceremony and what is called good breeding, great 
risk is run of their being extinguished altogether. The 
genuine kindheartedness of the Yankee is not checked 
by these cold and unnatural laws, and vice with them, 
being seen in all itfi naked deformity, unadorned and 
hideous, is never mistaken fi>r what it is not, but is repro^ 
bated ■■ it deserves to be. 

Originality, and absence of affectation, are the essential 
characteristics of American manners; I speak of the 
gentleman of the United States, when in his own country. 
Whatever is original, and natural, carries with it a cer* 
tain respectability, but directly this is lost, indifferent 
imitations take its place, and the imitative American 
like every one ^se in similar circumstances, becomes 
ridiculous. The manners of the Americans in general, 
however, are not bad, and it can only be alleged against 
them that they have no artificial manners at all. This, 
in our estimation, is a grievous fiiult ; and it must be ad- 
mitted that infinite pleasure is taken by our countrjnaien 
in turning into ridicule the peculiarities of a people, of 
whose real excellencies they are too prejudiced to judge 
impartially. That the ridicule is returned by the Ameri. 
cans, and with interest, and often with as much legitimate 
food for its exercise, there is no doubt The manners and 
habits of the English differing so essentially from their 
own, are not likely to escape with impunity ; and whilst 
the members of our aristocratic community are laughing 
contemptuously at the want of courtly breeding dis]jayed 
by the Americans, the latter are still less lenient to our 
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devotion to trivial etiquette, and what they consider our 
servile adulation of rank and station. 

After all, what can be the motives which induce two 
great nations to be constantly attacking each other in 
this puerile way. They are oh different sides of the 
wide Atlantic ; surely there is room enough in the world 
for both. The hostile feeling, existing between the 
countries, is kept alive by the constant attacks of authors, 
many of whom are igrnorant of the nature of really good 
society. These people cross the Atlantic from the east 
and west; a clever, but possibly an underbred English 
writer, makes a tour of the States, sees absolutely nothing 
of good American society, and {Publishes a book, criti- 
cising that of which he or she is totally unqualified to 
give an opinion. This work is then sent across the 
Atlantic, as a fiiithful picture of the habits and national 
characteristics of a great nation. Upon this, there foi- 
lows squib after squib from either side. The great fea- 
tures of national character are disregarded, and the 
points of attack are small personal defects, &ults of Ian. 
^ruage, and coarseness of behaviour. Animosity is ex. 
cited in both nations, for who can deny that ridicule is 
harder to bear than abuse. Neither the English, nor the 
Americans, find it easy to forgive an aflront, and the 
feeling of jealousy, and suspicion, once thoroughly aroused, 
if will I fear be long befiN*e it is allayed. Owing to this 
inveterate feeling, the English traveller in the States 
finds the greatest difficulty in arriving at truth; whilst 
the American in England sees every thing through a 
mental vision distorted by prejudice, jealousy, and vin. 
dictiveness. 

One of the principal charges brought against our 
fiiends across the Atlantic is, that they are in the habit 
of boasting, both of themselves and their coimtry, in an 
indiscriminate and offensive manner. If we were not 
endowed with a considerable share of pride ourselveB, we 
should not complain so much when we meet with it in 
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others; for that which renders the yanity of others 00 
insapportable, is that it wounds onr own* 

The Americans are proud, and justly so, of their self> 
earned fi'eedom, of the liberal constitution of their country, 
and of the place in the scak of nations in which their own 
exertions have placed them. It is unfortunate, however, 
that they cannot bear their hcmours meekly, but do injury 
to their own, and their country*s cause, by their habits of 
exaggeration and self-pnuse. There is a want of quiet 
and genmne dignity about the American's sense of free- 
dom and equality. If he feels that the advantages he 
thus enjoys are great, let him value them in sileno^, and 
let their fruits be seen. The American, however, would 
not be half so boastful, did they feel that they were c<Mr. 
rectly judged, and rightly appreciated by us. That they 
will be so in time, I have little doubt, but time must elapse 
before either party will be softened. It is a good genuine 
brotherly hatred, the strongest of any when it once takes 
root, because, in fraternal feuds^ jealousy has always more 
or less a share. 

But it is not only in their personal habits, that the 
Americans find themselves exposed to attack and criti. 
cism. A strong feeling against their good feith and 
trustworthiness certainly exists, both as regards their 
public and private relations. In this respect, I can make 
but few remarks, and those certainly cannot be in their 
justification. Amongst themselves, it is well known that 
there hardly exists a man, who for the sake of realizing a 
profit, be it ever so small, will scruple to employ any 
means in his power to overreach his neighbour. This 
being known and acknowledged, it excites among them, 
selves neither fear nor indignation ; the struggle between 
these acute calculators beeves neither more nor less than 
a keen encounter of their wits, in which honour, and high 
feeling have no share. 

It is true that both parties, (where the means employed 
are no secret) start upon equal terms ; but such fireedom 
of action, (to speak of it in the mildest terms) must, to a 
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certain degree, blunt the susceptibilities, and cause an ab. 
sence of gentlemanly and honouraUe feeling in their 
money concerns, both public and private. Notwithstand. 
ing ail this, I believe that such better feelings do exist, 
and I am convinced, that in proportion as an American 
will exert all his energies to ihane his adversary on 
change, so he will be true as steel to the Mend whom he 
has once admitted to his confidence. 

The only apparent aristocracy in the United States is 
that of wealth, and heaven knows the idol is in no want 
of w<Hr0hippers. It has, however, been impossible for even 
this democratic and money-making people to root out of 
their English natures their respect for rank, and their 
seal for personal aggrandizement. They have a way of 
talking about titles and hereditary distinctions, from roy- 
aitj to the last made peer, which is meant to mark their 
contempt fi^r such aristocratic follies. It is done, too, 
with a bravado, which is often intended to shock the pre- 
judices of their English auditors. The very frequency of 
thieir recurrence to these topics, however, sufficiently 
marks the degree of importance which they attach to 
them. I saw instances of this without end, and even 
heard of an American gentleman, who, being confined to 
his bed during a long illness, seriously amused himself 
with reading the Peerage from beginning to end ! In 
short, I should say, that no people bend the knee lower at 
the shrine of hereditary rank than the Americans; and I 
verily believe, that if Queen Victoria were to take an ex. 
cnrsion across the Atlantic, a circumstance which, in 
these days of locomotive Sovereigns seems not quite im. 
possible, her Majesty might travel from New York to 
Virginny^ with true-hearted Yankees harnessed to her 
travelling carriage. I do not know, however, if I could 
venture to affirm as much, if royalty were to pay them a 
visit under any other form than that of youth and beauty. 

I think it is De Tocqueville who remarks on the fond. 
ness of the Americans generally for tracing back their 
origin to the first colonists of the country ; and certainly, 
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with aU their jealousy of the Mother Countiy, they are 
ezceedinglj prond of their Anglo-Saxon ongio. I have 
also noticed, that notwithntanding the very equality of 
which the Yankee bo frequently boaats, as marking the 
superiority of his own nation over that of every other 
people, he is most anxious to disclaim the existenee of in 
his own person. By some means ix other, he is always 
attempting to jnrove that he is a apkxn^ exception to the 
general rule, and that he is a great man on his own ae- 
coont, — a very tritim amcmg the miunows. 

Another petty cause of still more trivial quarrels, is a 
habit to which the Americans are remarkably addicted, 
namely, that of drawing incessant comparisons between 
the two countries. If theinstitutions, the habits, or eweaa. 
the public characters of Great Britain are under diacus- 
sion, an American immediately sets to work to find some 
parallel in his own country, the merits of which he h<^)e8 
will throw those of the opposite party into the shade. 
Violent and provoking language is oflen the result of this 
injudicious conduct; and unfortunately, even in private 
society, and in the presence of laddies, they are toe apt to 
lead the conversation to these unsafe and disagreeable 
subjects. As an instance of this, an American gentleman 
(me evening said to me, speaking of the apartment in 
which we were sitting. « I expect now, youVe not such 
lofty rooms as these, Ma*am, in the Old Country ?** And 
then again, ^ Why now, don*t you diet in public at the 
hotel ? ycu mightn't do it in £^land, but here we never 
do insult our females^** It is difficult, in offering an 
opinion on the American people, to avoid giving offence to 
one side or the other. Few travellers in the United 
States will venture to be sincere in their remarks. The 
English are not satisfied if the dish of American abuse 
served up to them, is insufficient to satisfy the cravings of 
their appetite, whilst the Yankees are equally indignant, 
if they are spoken of in any other terms, than as the 
»♦ greatest nation on the fiice of God's airth.** Of their 
pSdic debts I have said oioagh, and will only add, that 
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they cannot expect to be popular in England, so long as 
thousands are losers by their dishonesty. On the other 
hand, both parties should remember tiiat they are de- 
scended from the same parent stock, and this ought to be 
a motive, as soon as possible, for burying their grievances 
in oblivion. The national character of the Americans is 
the same as our own; changed, however, and modified 
by a. widely di^rent form of government, and habits 
exclusively commerciaL That these habits are among 
those that '^tame great nations," there is no question; 
and I fear it is equally true, that when ** men change 
swords for legers," ^ennoUing thoughts depart** In 
some respects, they may be better than those who live in 
the land of their fathers, and in others worse; let us, 
therefore, hope for peace between them. 

For my own part, I confbss that after a short residence, 
I entertained towards the inhabitants of this fine speci- 
mea of an American city, very different feelings firom 
those with which I entered it. It is true, indeed, that 
my experience of their character, and my time for ob- 
servation, were both limited ; still, during the season of 
our residence, thousands met at New Orleans from all 
parts of the American Union. This is always the case 
during the winter and business months ; and I was in- 
formed, that perhaps no where could so good an opportu. 
nity be found, for strangers to see a considerable variety 
of character and incident. The Americans are, I should 
say, hospitable, warm-hearted, and generous; and in- 
ciinied to be so most particularly to the English who 
visit their city. 

As for the middle and lower classes (for, notwithstand- 
ing their boasted equality, such distinctions do, and must 
exist), I should pronounce them to be far superior, both 
in education, conduct, and address, to the corresponding 
class in our own country. The knowledge which each 
man possesses, that he may, by good conduct and supe- 
rior attainments, raise hiniself to the highest considera- 
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lion enjoyed among his countrymen, must, in almost aU 
cases, have the effect of stimulating the mind to good and 
useful endeavours, and preventing the increase of dis* 
or4erly, idle, and useless members of the community. 

Our intention, in returning to Nevir Orleans, had been 
to ascend the Mississippi to a considerable distance, and 
thus to see as much as we could in a short time -of tliis 
wonderful river, and the great and rising cities on its 
banks* Our purpose wa^ defeated, by hearing unsatisfte- 
tory accounts of the state of the cmmtry ; the snows and 
ice not being sufficiently melted to render travelling 
agreeable. I was extremely disappointed at finding that 
my plan fbr making a northem«tour could not be carried 
into execution. It is, however, only postponed; and I 
hope at son&e future time to extend my knowledge of 
America beyond its present narrow limits. I have said, 
that in Louisiana the nature of the people is kind and 
liberal, — ^what it may be in the Northern States, where 
the climate and other causes, may contribute to chill the 
feelings and deaden the quick impulses, I have yet to 
learn. 

I can hardly imagine a more pleasurable excursicm 
than that of ascending or descending the Mississippi, in 
one of their great river steamers. I went on board one 
of the largest, the Missouri, before we left, and was really 
astonished at the comfort of the interior. There is so 
much room for every one, such space for walking-exer. 
cise, that confinement in her would, I think, be no punish- 
ment, even for a considerable time. And then there 
would be the constant variety of scenery, the change of 
place — all delightful. But the time has come when we 
mast take our leave. I see the little fleet forming the 
Texan navy busy in making preparaticms for a warlike 
cruise ; and I hear our men singing and joking, in their 
delight at the prospect of a change. The order is given 
to weigh anchor, and we float down the stream once 
more. As we approached the mouth of the southwest 
pass, we perceived two large cotton-vessels bound fer Li- 
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yerpool, and drawing about sixteen feet of water, sticking 
fiust in the mud. We were told that they had been in the 
same situation three weeks, and that it was not unusual 
for vessels to remain there double that time. They looked 
very forlorn and uncomfortable. 



CHAPTER XVni. 

Seoond arrival at Galveston~-Tezan news— The Ellen Frank- 
land steamer's voyage up the Trinity river — ^Its importance 
— ^Stete of commerce — Capacity of Galveston harbour—False 
accounts of crime in Tezas-^Fortune-gettitig propensity. 

Nor will life's stream for ofaservaticm stay. 

It hurries all too fast to mark their way : 

In vain sedate reflections we would make, 

When half our knowledge we must snatch, not take. 

Pon. 

Have we not tracked the fblon home, and found 
His birth-pkiee, and his dam ? 

CoWPEJt. 

Let th* arraigned 

Stand up unconscious, and refute the chaige. 

InEM. 

After a short and prosperous voyage, we were again 
at anchor in Galveston harbour. Immediately after our 
arrival, we received the .cordial greetings of our kind 
friends, and were congratulated on having a third time 
braved the dangers of the bar in safety. Our first in- 
quiry was, of course, for news, and were not afiraid of 
hearing the reply, so commonly made in Europe, ^* No- 
thing at all going on— 4dl as flat as possible." Just at 
present, in this struggling country, every hour brings 
with it its event, and not a day passes without being 
marked by some endeavour (often a successful one) of 
these energetic settlers to raise their country into strength 
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and prosperity. The most important among the events 
which were in progress, was the advance of a body of 
Mexicans. They were said to be approaching the town 
of Bexar, but not in any considerable force. The Texans 
did not seem in the least afraid of them ; indeed, I rather 
thought our friends would not object to having another 
brush with the enemy. The President was still up the 
country at Washington ; and it had been announced that 
the lady of the General (the Pretidentees, or whatever 
her title may be), had given birth to a son. May he one 
day fill the office, and enjoy the honours now so worthily 
borne by his sire. Another circumstance which had lately 
occurred, had caused great satisfaction. A steamer, by 
name the Ellen FrankUnd, had returned in safety to the 
harbour, after having made a successful voyage up the 
Trinity river, to a distance of between four and five hun. 
dred miles from its mouth. This was the first occasion 
of such an undertaking having succeeded; and it^rms 
almost an era in the commercial history of the Country. 
The voyage must have been a peculiarly interesting one, 
and Mr. Houstoun had decided to take a passage on board, 
when the Ellen Frankland went her next trip. Our stay, 
however, was not long enough for us to take advantage 
of such an excellent opportunity for seeing the country ; 
and when this interesting and adventurous little vessel 
tried her fiite again, we were daring the dangers of the 
deep on our way back to Old England. 

Captain Frankland, the owner of the steamer, assured 
us that the navigation was perfectly practicable, even to 
a point within a distance of sixty or seventy miles of the 
Red river. This part of the country had been lately 
granted to a joint company of English and American 
speculators, who had already introduced a great ^lunbef 
of settlers. I have heard,' abo, that an English company 
have lately undertaken a speculation, which appears likely 
to prove not only a source of considerable profit to them, 
selves, but also to be in its results extremely advantageous 
to the interests of the country generally. The intention 
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is to mil iron Bteam^s, with a yery light draught, up and 
down the Trinity ; the steameni having flat-bettomed raits 
attached to them. The successful result of Captain 
Frankland's expedition, has proved that there do not exist 
in the Trinity river, any great or insurmountable impedi. 
ments to navigation. This cannot be said of the gene, 
rality of the rivers in Texas, whi9h are shallow, and full 
of tnaga and liindrances of all kinds. As regards its po- 
sition with' reference to the United States, the navigable 
capabilities <^ the Trinity must prove of imniense and in* 
calculable benefit to the city of Galveston, in a commer- 
cial point of view, and the citizens aJ^ already anticipating 
the numerous advantages they are likely to derive firom 
the discovery of this invaluable water-privilege. It is how 
ascertained that a canal, connecting the Trinity with the 
Red river, would not be by any means an expensive un^ 
dertaking, the distance being about sixty miles, and the 
country perfectiy level. There can be no doubt that all 
the vast quantity of cotton, and other produce grown on 
the Red lands, would then be transmitted direct, by means 
of the canal and the Trinity river, to the town of Galves. 
tan, instead of being put on board steamers in the Red 
river,* and being sent by a lox^, dangerous, and most cir. 
cuitous route to New Orleans. I fancy that the citizens 
c^ the republic enjoy not a littie the idea of overreaching and 
circumventing the Americans. They are perfectiy aware, 
that should this mode of transit be established, a grand 
.field will be opened to them fer all sorts of smuggling 
transactions. Unlawful goods will no doubt be introduced 
into the United States, in sufficient quantities to supply 

* The Americans attach such importance to this Red 
river trade, that the United States Congress has repeatedly 
voted immense sums to clear away the rafts, or wood^drifts, 
which are constantiy accumulating, and to such an extent, 
as firequentiy to put a stop to navigation ibr months to> 
gether. 
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the whole western country, and American produce will 
doubtless be exported from Galveston by the Texans, 
greatly to the dissatis&ction of their ci-devant country, 
men at New Orleans. 

In considering the state of commerce here, there is one 
truth plainly evident, viz : that the Texans will soon mo- 
nopolize the whole of the Mexican trade. This has hitherto 
been conducted by trading.parties B*om the United States, 
who after traversing the entire extent of the Great Wes. 
tern Prairies, as far as the Rocky Mountains, meet, and 
transact their negotiations with the Mexican traders at 
Santa F6. When it is considered, that Santa Fd is only 
distant from Galveston five hundred miles, one may form 
some idea of the commercial advantages the Texans would 
possess over the Americans. The latter have, for years, 
found it worth their while to pay the enormous duties 
charged for the admission of EngHsh cotton goods into 
America. The merchandise has then been transported 
from Philadelphia or New York, upwards of four thousand 
miles to Santa F^, and great part of this distance on the 
backs of beasts of burden. What a prioe the poor Mexi- 
cans must have paid for their purchases, to allow these 
enterprising traders a profit, and one good enough to 
satisfy a Yankee calculator. 

It might naturally have been expected, that these signs 
of the present, and visions of the future, would have 
aroused the government to exertion, and induced them 
to take some measures in order to render Ihe entrance of 
the harbour less dangerous. Nothing, however, has been 
done ; and as long as the men in office and authority per. 
oeive no actual good resulting to themselves individually, 
from the furtherance of any public work, they will not 
endeavour to forward it. They are not sufficiently disin. 
terested, to expend the public money upon the public alone. 

The harbour of Galveston, if properly buoyed, would 
be, by no means, a bad one. The entrance is perfectly 
safe for vessels drawing ten feet of water, and there are 
times when ships drawing twelve, and even fourteen feet. 
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may venture in. It is, without any question, the best 
harbour in the Gulf of Mexico, and there is no doubt that 
no other port than that of Galveston will ever be of any 
eommercial importance in Texas. In the present state, 
however, of this neglected harbour, no Company either in 
BSngland or America, will insure vessels bound fat the 
pcMrt of Galveston. 

We had determined not to put implicit fiiith in the nu- 
merous surveys and charts of the dif^rent harbours lower 
down the Guif; and had resolved, if possible, to see and 
judge for ourselves. The intention waa to send the go. 
vemment pilot, a clever navigator, in his little schooner 
down to Matagorda, and Aransas. Aiier ascertaining the 
depth of water on the several bars, we should then know 
where we might venture to take the yacht, and Mr. 
Houstoun would possibly have an opportunity of enjoying 
some bufl^o^hunting, which he was very anxious to do. 
The CJuuse in Western Texas is far superior to any that 
can be hoped for here ; considerable herds of buffalo and 
wild horses still existing, and deer in great numbers. 
The oountry also, near the sea in Western Texas is de. 
scribed bm being elevated ; and instead of being, like other 
parts of the country, low and almost under water, the un- 
dulating hills approach in the vicinity of Aransas, almost 
to the sea-beach. 

A great deal has been said about the vast extent of 
crime in the Republic of Texas* If we are to believe 
many of the writers of the day, murderers are to be met 
at every town, lifo is apt safe for a moment, and private 
property is never respected. The whole of the population 
are described as dishonest and bloodthirsty ; the very re. 
fuse of the vile. There is^ said to be ** no law," and that 
public justice is unknown. That these accusations are 
almost entirely false I have no hesitation in asserting ; 
indeed, even by a glance at the general character of the 
people, one must feel that they are undeserved. 

Let us ask, is an irresistible longing for freedom the 
characteristic of a mind degraded by crime ? Do folons, 
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thieveB, and assassinB, fight for their country as the Tezans 
have done ? I should say, certainly not ; and tiie refuta. 
tion of the charge hecoraes still more clear and positire 
when we recdlect that it was not for pay that they fought; 
hut that they were actuated by one spontaneous impulse 
of patriotism, and the love of honest independence. 
" Sound, healthy children of the God of Heaven,** they 
eould not submit to the degrading yoke of the Mexican. 
But there is another circuipstance which tends to give the 
lie to these accusations, and to establish the &ct that the 
Tezans are at least not worse than their neighbours, vis. 
the fiEct of the afanost non-exislence of courts of law in 
tiiis country. This is nearly the only one in the long list 
of accusations brought a^gainst the colonists in Texas in 
which there is truth, 'the rarity of the criminal acts 
(which I maintain there is in this country) is rendered 
still more remarkable by this circumstance. Lynch lavir 
is the only description of retributive justice to be looked 
for here ; and if we compare the annals of crime in other 
countries (where men are restrained by the strong arm 
of the law) with the list of ofiences committed here, we 
could easily prove that the primitive proceedings of the 
Texans are not productive of murders, thefts, and immo- 
ralities. In a country where there is no poiioe, and na 
executive authority, it is something to say, — and it may- 
be said with truth,-— that theft is almdst unknown. Should 
such a misdemeanour be committed, and it is on record 
that a Scotchman once stole a piece of meat ftrom the 
house of a neighbour, summary justice would be adminis. 
tered by the unanimous voice of the people. As to the 
charge, so often brought against them, of shooting aud 
stabbing, I aver, that were any other people possessed of 
the same power of killing their adversaries with impunity, 
they would much more frequently avail themselves of the 
privilege. The Texans, almost without exception, carry 
their national weapon, the Bowie knife, about them, and 
this alone, one would imagine, would lead to a frequency 
of assassinations. It is proved, even among our own* 
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people, that the use of the knife, when found convenient] j 
at hand, can hardly he resisted in moments of passionate 
anger, and this in a country where punishment is sure to 
follow. The Texan, to a certain degree, is allowed to 
take the law into his own hands ; but should it afterwards 
be pronounced by the unprejudiced voices of the people, that 
either the punishment of his enemy was undeserved, or not 
warranted by the first duty of self-preservation, he becomes 
hims^f amenable to punishment by means of lynch law. 
That this state of things cannot continue long, I am well 
aware, nor can it be doubted, that the increase of popula- 
tion, the introducticm of luxuries, and innumerable other 
causes, will soon alter entirely ihe fiice of society. ^ At 
IMresent, however, the Texan people go on remarkably 
well, with their primitive system of administering justice. 
During the months we remained in Galveston harbour, 
there was no single instance of malicious crime — ^no street. 
fights^-no apparent drunkenness or tumult It is true 
that on New- Year's day, one man was shot, and doubtless 
this fact would, to those ignc^rant of the details, furnish a 
strong argument in favour of the popular opinion of the 
prevalence of crime in Texas. The circumstances were 
as follow ; — some children were quarrelling in the street ; — 
jQrom words they caine to blows, when their respective 
parents, who had been drinking together, thought proper 
to interfere. ^ I say, sir, you call your children away, 
sir." This gentle remons^ance not being duly attended 
to, the speaker went forthwith for his rifle, and was in the 
act of presenting it at the head of his foe (probably only 
as a means of intimidation) when he received his death- 
wound from the other's pistol. No notice whatever was 
taken of this misdemeanour. 

Two well-known German noblemen, sent out by their 
government to report on the condition of Texas and its 
supposed advantages as a field for emigration, were tra> 
veiling through the country at the same time as ourselves, 
and they have given it as their opinion, that considering 
the state of the laws, no country was ever so free from 
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crime as tliis. The caee of nlanslaug-hter I hare related 
was perpetrated on a day of public rejoicing and misrule ; 
the parties had been drinking at one of the nomeroos 
bars ; their passions were excited, and the whole affair 
was the work of a mranent. It is doe to the survivor to 
add that the children of the deceased were reeeired and 
provided fyr by him in the most Iftera] manner he could 
afford. 

I have asserted that the Texaas are willing (beyond 
most other people) to assist eadi other ; at the same time 
I wish not to affirm that the person vrho c^mfers the benefit 
will not expect a quid pro quo in some i^pe or other. In 
a society such as this^ where ** taking your neighbour in** 
is called omartneoo^ and inveigling him out of some por- 
tion of his lawful property, goes by the gentle name of 
**' ehmnng** him, one must not expect to meet with mneh 
delicacy in the arrangement of accounts between mtLD. and 
man. As a proof, however, of the rarity of theft, even 
houses containing valuable property are left untenanted 
and unsecured, and this widiout any fear of their being 
entered by a marauder. 

As the city increases in size and Importance, there will 
doubtless be more law, more instioe, and more — crime. 
At present, in this small community, the eyes of each 
man are on his neighbour ; they unite for their common 
security, and the rowdy feUow (anglioe scamp) is held in 
check by the consciousness, that should he ofiend, and 
shock the prejudices of society, tarring and featherings 
would be his portion. 

I never heard of Texan heads being submitted to the 
examination of a professor of phrenology, but I should 
imagine that the bump of invention would be found largely 
developed. A man will inform you, with the gravest face 
in the world, that he has seen in the prairie a bufialo 
weighing two thousand stone ! and another, that he has 
met a Comanchee coming home from market to his wife, 
with the legs and arms of human beings slung over his 
shoulders, to dress for supper I 
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When two Texan gentlemen are engaged in a dispute ; 
howevOT idoient may be the discussion, the courtesy of 
the *« sir** is never omitted. On the contrary it is re- 
peated &t every third word, and mixed up as it is with 
the oaths and denunciacUons, with which they always in- 
terlard their discourse, the effect is curious eno^h. They 
always end their anecdotes with ** and that's a fact, sir, 
by G— >" pronounced with great energy. The manner it 
would be in vain to describe, but the. more unfathcmiable 
the ftJsefaood, the greater is the energy they employ in 
the atterance of these ex^Mressive words. ** Seeing the 
girafie ahead'* is one of their singular but every day 
expressions. An acute Kentucky man giving an account 
one day to Mr. Houstonn of a speculation in which he 
had becm engaged, and speaking (of course with the 
universal na^ twang) of a smart Yankee, who was 
plotting against him^ and whose designs he had detected, 
wound up with ^ I stopt there sir-^I went no further — ^I 
saw the girafiEe ahead." The origin of thie quaint expression 
I was not able to discover, but they understand one 
another so perfectly, their crooked ways and their turn, 
ings and windings, that it is really amusing, to watch 
the progress of a game played between two able com- 
batants. I have often thought, however, that they are 
apt to overreach themselves by too much cunning. 

Every thought and every idea here resolves itself into 
money. In their getting up, and lying down, in their eat- 
ing, drinking, and sleeping moments, in the home of their 
wives and children, and in the bar-room of the drinking- 
houses, — dollars, and how to obtain them, seems their one 
sole and engrossing thought. Whether or not they are at- 
tached to tiieir kmdred, I cannot say, but certainly, to 
judge from the very lit^e time they seem to spend *^ in 
the bosom of their families,*' domestic lifb can have but 
slight charms for them. 

The Texan ladies generally, I fancy, lead rather 
secluded and quiet lives, and are reserved and silent 

The society of Galveston invited us to a bail at the 
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Tremont House, and I grreatlj regretted not being able 
to accept the civility, but the weather was extremely 
cold, and the return to the yacht at night neither safe 
nor pleasant for a lady. Were I asked what is the 
national religion of the Texan people, I should ansTfer 
none. It is true the places of public worship are more 
than sufficient, and tiiat every one attends the ser- 
vice on Sunday, and that the religious observance of 
the Sabbath is not more neglected than it is in catholic 
countries in Europe. « On Uie other hand, the foeling of 
devotion, and the respectful i^holding of religion is 
apparently absent ; I may wrong them, and I trust I do, 
but I judge from their conversation, from the education 
of their children, and not a little from their constant 
habit of profiine swearing. This renders the society of 
Americans ** generally" extremely painful to those who 
are accustomed to treat the sacied name of the Deity 
with awe and respect. It is very distressing to hear 
little children practising their first powers of utterance in 
mocking their Creator, and older boys, in almost every 
class, vying with each other in taking hie name in vain. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Sufferings of emigrants— Texas an advantageous field for 
settlers — ^Climate — Prod actions of th^ country — Disadvan- 
tages. 

Yes I have loved thy wild abode, 

Unknown, unploaghed, untrodden shore ; 

Where scarce the woodman finds a roadt 

And scarce tlie fisher plies an oar. Campbell. 

I WAS sorry to hear from Monsieur de C , that the 

French emigrants, who arrived at Galveston during our 
former visit, were not, as we had supposed, sent out by 
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the French government, but by one of their speculatingr 
countrymen, and that they had already suffered conside- 
rably, &oai various unanticipated causes. In transporting 
80 large a body of emigrants through the CQipitry, ar- 
rangements ought to have been made for their support, 
and to defray the necessary expenses of the journey. I 
confess I cannot but .regret that some thousands of our 
starving population cannot be conveyed to this country. 
The colonization of New South Wales and New Zealand 
is doubtless advantageous to Great Britain, and certain 
speculative companies may derive benefit firom it ; but it 
may be questioned if the same good fortune generally 
attends the poor colonists. In the latter colony, (New 
Zealand,) we iiave lately had a sad proof that tlie hard- 
ships and sufferings of the settlers are not of a trivial 
nature ; and that the difHculties with which these people 
have to contend, are not merely confined to the severe 
labour of hewing down the giant trees of the forest, and 
to the slow and wearying process of clearing land.* 
The circumstance to which I allude, is the melancholy 
&te of Captain Wakefield and his companions, who were 
not long ago destroyed by the aborigines of the country. 
It cannot be denied, that as a field for settlers, Texas 
has considerable advantages over almost every other coun. 
try. Its climate, except the lowlands, is excellent, and the 
settler has to encounter neither the extreme cold of the 
winter season, nor the scorching summer heat of the 
more Northern States of America and Canada. In the 
latter countries, also, the settler labours under tlie im- 
mense disadvantage of having to clear his land of the 
primeval woods, before he can hope to establish any thing 
like a fiirm. This is labour which he is spared in 
Texas, where the vast and productive prairies need but 
little improvement at the hands of the agriculturist. As 

* The New Zealand Company sell their land at thirty 
shillings per acre. 

17 
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eatapned with New South Wain and New Zflmd, 
Texas haa neither the poor aoil, and diowtha of the 
fiirmer, nor the higii-prioed , and thicUj-wooded lands of 
the latter. Laatlj, Tezaa ia within a month's or at tho 
ontaidey six weeks' joomej of England ; and by passing' 
throng^ the United States, it mayenen beaooompliabed in 
twentf'^Nir days, withoot difiknlty. This of itself is by 



I beliefo that the acooonts generally given of the pro. 
doetiireness of the soil in Texaa, are not exaggerated. 
Its dimate, also, in the rolling country, at s distance of 
serenty or eighty miles from the sea, is no doubt ex. 
Iremely healUiy, perhaps as much so as any in the 
world ; it is also comparatively >6ee firom mosquitoes and 
other reptiles. The lowlands, however, between the 
loDing country and the sea, are, from all we ooold leam^ 
soarcely habitable for Eoropeans. We certain^ saw a 
frw Germans, who had been settled on the banks of the 
Brazos, in the low ooontry, for five years, but they had 
repeatedly sniTered from fevers, though they were now to 
s certain extent acclimatized. A more miserable looking- 
iet of objects I never beheld. Another evil, and one 
scarcely less to be dreaded than the fever, consists in the 
myriads of minqnitoes, which are so ven<Mnou8 and 
troublesome as to render existence hardly endurable. 
We were only in Texas in the winter season, and had, 
therefore, happily no opportunity of judging in our own 
perions, of the extent of the nuisance. There can be no 
doubt that this low country, whose soil, however, is un. 
equalled in richness, can onlyl>e inhabited by people 
from the Southern States of America, Louisiana, Missis, 
sippi, dtc The inhabitants of those provinces have been 
used to even more unhealthy situations than the Texan 
lowlands, and without the benefit of the constant fireah 
sea breeze, or trade wind, (as it may almost be called,) 
which blows over the latter. It has, I believe, been 
asserted, that the productions of this part of Texas can 
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be broof^ht fertfa by slave or black labour alone. This^ 
however, may be dispated. 

I shall now endeavour to give some account of the 
productions of the country, which are, I should say, ac 
quired by less labour than is perhaps necessary in a^y 
other part of the globe. This arises from the circum- 
stance of the prairie being, as one may say, already half 
cultivated by nature. It is, j^enerally speaking, perfectly 
level, and no trees or shrubs interfere with the course of 
the plough, or the spade of the agriculturist. The soil is 
of great depth, and not a stone or even pebble can be 
discovered on turning up the earth. In the low country, 
cotton, sugar, and tobacco will be the great staples ; and, 
it is said, their quality is equal to the best that can be 
produced in any other climate. In the rolling district, 
cotton, indigo, rice, wheat, rye, barley, oats, and all 
the common vegetaUes of our own country, grow with 
wonderful luxuriance. Wheat, it is supposed, will come 
to greater perfection in the more hiUy and less fertile 
district further to the north. Here, also, the apple and 
pear trees would doubtless thrive and produce abund. 
antly ; but the climate of the southern portion of Texas 
is said to be too warm to permit the inhabitants to enjoy 
these finits in perfection. Indigo, and that of a very fine 
quality, is found growing wild in various parts of the 
country; grapes, peaches, and plums seem indigenous, 
and are found growing wild in the woods. There can be 
no doubt, indeed, that the soil and climate are calculated 
to produce most of our Ekiglish fruits in the greatest ^ 
abundance; and, in addition to them, many of those 
found in more southern climes. The prairie lands every 
where afford the very finest pasture, and cannot be sur. 
passed for grazing purposes. So luxuriant is the growth 
of every kind of herbage, that throughout the year, 
cattle, gazing in the open country, are generally found 
in excellent condition ; and all the care that is required 
in rearing stock, is easily obtained by employing a 
Mexican or two as herdsmen, an occupation for which 
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they are admirably fitted, and which they are said to* fhlfil 
with fidelity. Whilst we were in Texas, the price of an 
ox, or of a cow and calf, was five dollars, about a pound 
sterling, the dollar being valued at fiwm forty-eight to 
fifly-two pence. Horses and mules could be bought at 
from thirty to fifty dollars ; and whilst we were at 
Houston, a hundred pigs were sold at a halfpenny per 
pound weight. The mildness of the climate, and the 
fact of its not being subject to the extremes of heat and 
cold, is very fa>Fourable to the increase of stock, poultry, 
&.C. One of the most experienced and sagacious men in 
the country was of opinion, that no speculation would 
answer so well in Texas as the breeding of sheep ; not 
only on account of the increasing demand for wool in the 
United States, but also to supply the wants of tlie settlers. 
And now having detailed many of the temptation^ ofiered 
to European emigrants, I feel bound to mention what 
seems to me the disadvantages attending the settling in 
Texas. The first and most apparent of them, is the 
difficulty of purchasing land with a good title. It was 
the opinion of some of the cleverest lawyers in Texas, 
that tlie titles to three-fburths of the ** located** lands in 
Texas wete of a doubtful character ; not perhaps absc 
lutely invalid, but admitting of a lawsuit. I dare say 
the attorneys themselves are generaUy too glad to imder- 
take any case, for a chance of a share in the spoil, which 
here, as in more civilized countries, is by no means in- 
considerable. Wood, in many parts of the country, is 
<|[ very abundant ; but I suspect that, as population in- 
creases, there will be found very fi^quently a want of 
this essential. Supposing the settler to have acquired his 
land in a healthy and desirable position, and to have 
made all his arrangements necessary for farming, &.c^ 
he vriW constantly be required, in his intercourse with his 
neighbours, (if, as is most probable, they happen to be 
Yankees,) to practise a degree of ingenuity and cunning 
in tradmg transactions, of which, I believe, few of our 
countrymen can boast. I heard, that owing to this de- 
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ficieivey in the art of ** shaving," nine times out of ten, 
wl^n an English settler had done business with a 
Yankee, the substance of the confiding John Bull had 
gradually diminished, until at length, his whole means 
had found their way into the possession of his more 
experienced, but less scrupulous, neighbour. Many, 
tempted by the extremely low price of land, have been 
induced to^ choose ** locations*' fea removed from the 
protection of civilized beings ; and not a few, in all pro- 
bability, have built their houses as near the river as pos. 
tible. Here, after a time, if the settler escapes the fever 
and ague, he most likely finds himself unable to endure 
the utter loneliness and solitude of his position, together 
with the hardships and deprivations necessarily attendant 
upon such a residence in the wilderness. His house is 
abandoned, and either fidls into decay, or is destroyed by 
the bands of roving Indians, who are not very scru- 
pulous in regard to any flocks or herds they may chance 
to find unprotected. But it may be asked, how are these 
evils to be provided against ? I should say, easily enough. 
In the first {rfaoe, settlers should be gregarious; com- 
panionship lightens toil, and promotes a sjnrit of emula- 
tion : and it is the more necessary fbr our countrymen in 
particular, that they should settle in herds, because they 
generally have a defect in their character, which stands 
in the way of their success as settlers. This defect is 
peculiar to our middle and lower classes, and is not found 
among the Americans. The fault of which I speak, is 
the difficulty they find in adapting themselves to occupa- 
tkms to which they have been unaccustomed. The 
ploughman is a ploughman only ; he cannot use the 
axe, make a fence, or perform the commonest carpenter's 
work. The carpenter, on the other hand, would be sadly 
puzzled to use the plough or spade; and so, in like 
manner, with all. The American setter can generally 
turn his hand to any thing, and no kind of work comes 
amiss to him. After finding fault with the Yankee as a 

17* 
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neighbour, I believe this may alao be said of him, that 
although he is always on the look-oot fi>r a good thing', 
and woold do his utmost to oveireach his neighbour, in 
what he considers fiiir trade^ yet he wiB generally be 
found kindhearted, goodnatured, and wiBing both to 
assist and lend, if required. This I fancy is generally 
the case among early settlers, in a young country like 
this^ I conM find many more arguments to prove that 
English emigrants should only go to Texas in bodies, and 
then not without some one capable of directing them; but 
that I think the fact must be self^vident. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Patience and penevennce indiipensable to a settler in a new 
coantiy — Story of a yoang emigrant's sofleringa. 

Her's was ihe brow, jn trials unperplezed. 

That cfaeer'd the sad, and tranquillized the vex*d. 

Young, innocent, on whose sweet forehead miki 
The parted ringlet shone in simplest guise. 

He was her only child. 

Cahpbkix. 

No settler in a new country should enter upon his vo. 
cation without having on hand an immense stock of per. 
severance. Patience, under sickness and dist];ps8, is aJso 
another invaluable quality, the exercise of whkh will be 
often called for in the life of an emigrant. Let no one 
expect that his bed in the wilderness will be one of roses ; 
the charms of this wild life will, on the contrary, often be 
varied by coniretempe and hardships of every description. 

I was much interested by an account I heard of a 
young emigrant, who, in the outset of his career, afforded 
a proof of the truth of my remarks. 

This settler was a young Scotchman, who, having saved 
a few hundred ' pounds, and seeing no «* opening** in his 
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own country, decided upon trying his ibrtune in the plains 
and prairies of Texas. His knowledge consisted of some 
practical information on agricultural subjects, and on the 
price of stock, in England, and, in short, of fiirming de. 
tails which apply exclusively to practice in the *«01d 
Country." 

M«Leod, for so I will call him, had married a pretty 
Irish girlt of tolerable connexions and good education. 
She possessed, withal, a light heart and a happy tempers- 
no trifling recommendations for domestic life in the wil- 
derness. Land, as I have elsewhere observed, is tempt- 
ingly cheap far up the country ; so the Scotchman easily 
made a purchase of a considerable tract ; and he and his 
young wife, with a little helpless child, travelled by slow 
degrees, but cheerfully and full of hope, towards the 
reeling country above Washington. They had not been 
long in their new abode, when they discovered that the 
location was ill chosen. They had built their log house 
in a hollow, instead of on rising ground, which is every- 
where at something less than a mile distant from the river, 
it was therefore damp and unwholesome. In short, the 
M'Leods, like many other settlers, had rashly followed 
their own ideas, and neglected to ask the advice of expe. 
rienced dwellers in the country. The consequences of 
this imprudence soon made themselves apparent ; and in 
a short time M^Leod was stretched upon his bed in a low 
and lingering fever. Nora*s helpfulness was now of essen- 
tial service. Strong in body, with hardy peasant nerves, 
and a genuine Irish spirit of good humour and trusting- 
ness, site nursed her sick husband, milked the cows, 
minded the house, and took care of the baby. 

Fortunately, in this rich soil and land of prolific pro- 
duce, the means of existence were easily procured, at 
least for a season. Nora's stock of poultry was not easily 
exhausted, for the domestic fowls breed and rear their 
young much more frequently than in most other coun- 
tries.. Of the pigs, and other animals, the same may be 
sa&Iy averred; and thus Nora and her little family con« 
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tinned to live on. But M^Leod*8 was not a temporary 
malady ; week after week sped by, and he lay there still, 
a useless, powerless man. The nature of ^s complaint 
affected his spirits, and he seemed fiist sinking into a 
state of helpless despondency. In vain did Nora, with 
her bright fiice, and cheerful voice, slightly indicative of 
her Hibernian origin, endeavour to console him. When 
the sick man indulged in sad prophecies of the poverty 
which he insisted would ere long come upon them, Nora 
would gaily repeat to him the Irish proverb, ** Cheer up, 
my darling, there's a silver lining to every cloud." But 
they could not live upon smiles and cheering words ; and 
proverbs, howev^r true, are as unprofitable as they are 
stale. By degrees their live-stock diminished; some 
strayed, others were shot by some wandering riflemen, 
a few fell sick, and a tribe o£ Indians, who were encamped 
near, did not scruple to lay their hands upon such as cam^ 
within their reach. Happily fer Nora, these Indians be- 
longed to a friendly tribe, otherwise her fear of them 
would have been still gfreater than it was. She could not 
accustom herself to ^eir wild and savage appearance ; 
and the dread seemed mutual, for the Indians seldom 
approached the abode of the white man. M^Leod had 
sunk a considerable portion of his little fertune in the 
purchase of land, stock, 6&c, trusting to his own industry 
and exertions lor the future support of his family. After 
a time, then, the destitution which the sick imagination 
of the poor Scotchman had so long anticipated stared 
them in the face. The wife, notwithstanding her hopeful 
spirit, began to despond ; and her husband^s health grew 
daily worse. The feeling of sadness and gloom was a 
new and muLCcustomed one to Nora ; so new, that at first 
the unwelcome tenant could find no abiding-place in her 
heart. She was determined, however, to hope, though she 
saw her husband's fiice grow paler and thinner day by 
day ; and she would obstinately look forward to better 
times, though their supply even of daily feed was fiist 
dwindling away, and though she saw no present means 
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of relief from their present distresses. Nora ceased not 
to exert herself for the support of those she loved. Night 
and day she toiled ; the garden was dug, and, in anticipa- 
tion of future wants, was sown and planted hy her hand. 
Neighbours she had none ; she was alone in her troubles — 
not a friend to assist, or to advise. Notwithstanding all 
this, Nora still talked hopefully, still boasted of the ** silver 
lining*? which was to shine out of the dark cloud that 
hovered oVer their destinies; but her heart was heavy 
within her, and her bright eyes were often dimmed with 
tears. 

It was winter, and heavy rains had deluged the 
country. The log house of the M^Leods viras surrounded 
by mud and wet grass ; and when, one cold bleak 
morning, Nora opened her door, and gazed for a moment 
abroad, the gloomy prospect struck a chill into her heart 
A keen northerly vtdnd was blovring fierce and strong ; it 
came howling through the trees, and scattering the &llen 
leaves into her face. Nora had not. been in bed during 
the previous night ; alarm for her husband, and the care 
which his illness momentarily required, had afforded 
ample employment both for mind and body. On a 
sudden she heard his voice calling her name. It appeared 
to her that he spoke in a stronger tone, and she hastened 
to his bedside full of hope. Alas I for her. She saw 
his eye lighted up by delirious fever, and to her terror, 
perceived that reason had deserted its throne ! 

With the strength lent by the fierce fever that raged 
within his veins, he raised himself from his bed, and was 
with difficulty restrained from rushing towards the door. 
His actions were violent, and he heaped bitter impreca- 
tions upon her, and upon his child. 

At this moment a sound full of horror struck upon the 
mother's ear. There was a sudden shriek, and then the 
fearfiil shouts of fifty savage voices burst loudly, and sud. 
denly forth, startling the echoes for miles around. And 
well did Nora recognise the feeble cry she heard. It was 
the voice of her litUe Jamie who had been playing in the 
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frntden^ in unconscioiu gflee. Quicker than thought, she 
sprang to the door, and gazed distractedly on^he scene 
before her. Her darling was in the hands of the Indians, 
of Indians, too, whose aspect was totally unknown to 
her. In a moment sh^ guessed the truth, and that the 
dreaded Comanchees were upon them! In vain she 
struggled to firee him ; in vain did the child hold up iua 
little hands, and implore help from her, who neyer yet 
had been deaf to his prayers. Amidst the stunning 
sounds of the terrible war-whoop, the petted child was 
held up before his mother's eyes, and while she was 
forcibly held back, the scalping.knife did its revolting 
office ! The bright sunny curls were hung at the belt of 
the savage who performed the deed, while the boy was 
flung palpitating, and barely possessed of life at the £eet 
of his parent. 

It was now Nora's turn to sulfer, and another of these 
relentless savages speedily seized hold of his now un- 
resisting victim. Another moment would have decided 
her fate, when the arm of her enemy was arrested by the 
appearance of a new actor on the scene ; a gaunt form, 
who, (without any previous warning) approached the 
group, and attracted the attention of all. 

It was M*Leod, whose wild ravings could not be re. 
strained, and who with delirious unconsciousness of his 
danger, stalked in amongst them. His wild actions, and 
strange gestures sufficiently attested the wandering of his 
mind, and the Indians stood appalled. Tall warriors in 
their fierce war-paint bent their heads reverently before 
him ; and impressed with the notion of his being inspired, 
and acting under the especial protection of the Great 
Spirit, these untamed and revengeful children of the 
forest shrank awe-struck flrom his presence. 

Slowly and in silence they retreated, and ere another 
minute had elapsed, Nora was left alone with the husband 
who had so unconsciously saved her. 

On the ground, on the-very spot, where he had so lately 
played in childish glee, lay the bleeding body of the 
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dying child. Who can describe the feelings of the 
mother, as lifting him in her arms, she tried to hope that 
the outrage he had undergone would not prove a mortal 
injury.* Gently and tenderly she laid him on his little 
bed^ and then, and not till then did she return to her 
painful task of soothing and quieting the invalid. With 
gentle words she persuaded him to return to his bed, but 
even then she coiUd not leave him for a moment 

At intervals she heard the faint and feeble moan of her 
•oflbring child, but though the mother's heart was torn 
within her, she could not desert her post. Towards the 
ereaing the sick man became more composed, his ravings 
suddenly ceased, his eyes closed, and a deathlike calm 
•pread over his features. Nora listened, but in vain for his 
breathing, she felt that he was dead, and that she was alone ; 
she did not weep, however, but sat in a stato of stupid 
insensibility. She was roused from this trance of despair, 
bya sound, small and low ; but one which heard, can never 
be forgotten, — ^the last sound of parting breath ! It was 
small, and low, for it was the breath of a little child ; — 
the signal that its pure and innocent spirit was about to 
meet its God! In a moment Nora was by its side, on 
her knees, imploring with wild eagerness for its young 
life, and covering its little hands, and face with kisses. 
The struggle was brie^ and when the mother saw that it 
was dead she fell senseless. She recovered, she knew not 
how, and it seemed as though a fearful dream had passed 
over her. Oh that sad and terrible awakening after 
affliction ! The doubt — ^the fear of the reolity-Hind then 

* I fear such instances of savage atrocity were not rare 
among the earlier settlers; on the Mexican frontier espe- 
cially, and on the northern settlements, where the cruel 
tribe of the Comanchees have so much power, such horrid 
events are matter of history. Cases have been known of 
recovery after scalping, I myself saw a young man at 
Galveston, who did not appear at all the worse for the 
Qperatioa. 
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the ^adaal, and oyerwhelming' belief in the wont ! Poor 
Nora felt all this, as gradually she roused herself into 
sense and life. It was all true— -her child, her first, her 
only one was taken from her. She could not weep, hers 
was a hard tearless griefs On a sudden, however, the 
thought of her hushand crossed her mi!kid, and a dim 
recollection of his last sad moments caused her to shudder 
as though body and soul were parting asunder. Me. 
chanicaUy she rose, bnd approaching his bed, leant over 
what she imagined the senseless clay <^ him she loved. 
Her head rested on his breast, when she thought — could 
it be fancy ? that it throbbed slightly and feebly. Breath* 
lessly she listened. It was no delusion-.-he was alive I 
Death had not claimed his prey, and he might yet recover. 
Poor Nora! The eyes which were dry when heavy 
affliction struck her, overflowed in salutary drops under 
the sudden influence of joy. Her first impulse was one 
of deep and overpowering gratitude; but her thankful, 
ness was, like her grief^ silent and subdued. Bhe sat 
down beside the bed, and patiently awaited till he should 
awake. For several hours did she watch, by her bus. 
band's side, and morning was again stealing over the 
sky when he awoke, and in feeble accents whispered her 
name ; his reason was restored, and Nora felt that all 
present danger was over. Hours sped by — ^hours spent 
by the grateful wife in ministering to his recovery. He 
was weak as an in&nt, and she dared not tell him of 
th^r loss, and that their child lay near them, a lifeless 
corpse. 

The next day, afler Nora had as usual been addressing 
words of encouragement to her patient, and carefully con> 
cealing from him her own deep distresses, she was startled 
by hearing horses' footsteps approaching their abode. 
In a few minutes, a man on horseback stopped at the 
door, and without ceremony entered the house. Nora 
did not rise, for the hand of her sleeping husband was 
clasped in hers, while silent tears chased each other down 
her pale cheeks. Her baby lay unburied near, and for 
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her feeble husband, where was she to fmd the means of 
recruiting his exhausted strength? She had had but 
littie food for many days, and how could she seek for 
more ? 

She hardly raised her head when the stranger entered, 
80 absorbed was she with these melancholy reflections. 
The traveller, unconscious of her sorrows, addressed her 
with a dbeertul, hearty voice, *^ Good morning, marm — 
how*« your man ? Ill, I do'nt doubt — ^these here diggins 
ar'nt wholesome any how — I reckon." Saying this, the 
stranger, who was a portly man of respectable appear- 
ance, seated himself without ceremony in the chimqjey. 
comer. Shelter is never refused in the prairie, and to 
that he was welcome ; gladly also would Nora have set 
food in plenty before her guest She gave him, however, 
of that which she had, and the stranger soon learned the 
almost destitute condition of his young hostess. 

The tra^reller possessed a kind and friendly heart, and 
a weU-filled purse withal. Liking the appearance of the ^ 
young settlers, and admiring the order and cleanliness of 
their cottage, he pitied their misfortunes, and hastened to 
procure necessaries and comfbrts for the desolate inhabi- 
tants of the watery prairie. Having then cheered the 
sufferers with words of hope, and seen the remains of the 
dead infant decently interred, he' left them, promising to 
return. Two more weeks sped by — M*Leod had lefl his 
bed, and sat weak and trembling by the fire, while Nora, 
though her thoughts often wandered to the grave of her 
child, looked at him with eyes full of gratitude and hap. 
piness. Their talk was of the kind stranger, and of their 
hopes that he would soon return. And when, soon after 
this, they again saw his benevolent countenance, and 
heard his loud hearty greeting, what joy was theirs. The 
stranger was a rich landholder and cotton-grower, and 
being in want of an overseer on whom he could depend, 
he fixed upon M^Leod to fill the office. He gave his pro*'' 
ttgis a pretty house, located in a healthy clearing, not 

18 
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many miles distant from their own prqierty. M^Leod 
was to be a man having authority, and they had where* 
withal to live in comfort and content When Nora en- 
tered her new habitation, leaning on her husband's arm, 
she looked up in his &ce, ^ Ah, now Jamie," she said, 
«( and did*nt I tell you there was a silver lining to every 
cloud." 



CHAPTER XXI. , 

Abundance of game — Severe northen pecidiar to the Gulf of 
Mexico—Gradual encroachment of land upon the seaf— > 
Heavy swell on the bar—Different dosses of titles to land- 
Texas peculiarly adapted for breeding stock. 

Has heaven reservM, in pity to the poor, 
Mo pathless waste, or undiscover'd shore? 
No secret island in the boundless main f 
No peaceful desert yet unclaim'd by Spain? 

JORNSOlf. 

A FEW weeks had made a considerable dij^erence in 
the aspect of the country. The prairie was already be- 
ginning to put on its summer mantle of flowers, and im. 
mense flocks of migratory birds were darkening the air : 
wild.fbwl also, and all kinds of game, were in much 
greater abundance than when we were here last. Mr. 
Houstoun was delighted with the snipcshooting, and he 
was tolerably successful, frequently killing ten couple in 
an hour. He was also fortunate enough to kill a very 
rare bird in the country, called by the inhabitants the 
Sand-Hill crane, which resembles the bustard very much, 
both in appearance and in flavour, but is considerably 
larger. The Sand-Hill cranes are very difficult to ap- 
proach, and only appear after two or thi^ days of severe 
northers. 

These northers being peculiar to the Gulf of Mexico, I 
must endeavour to describe them. They most firequently 
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occur after a fbw days of damp doll weather, and gene- 
rally about once a fortnight Their approach is known 
by a dark bank rising on the horizon, and gradually over, 
spreading the heavens. The storm bm-sts forth with 
wonderfbl suddenness and tremendous violence, and gene- 
rally lasts forty-eight hours ; the wind after that period 
veers round to the east and southward, and the storm 
gradually abates. During the continuance of a norther^ 
the cold is intense, and the wind so penetrating, it is 
almost impossible to keep oneself warm. The weather is 
generally clear, and frequently the northers are almost 
unaccompanied by rain. The tremendous hurricane that 
occurred last September, as it was described to us, is cal- 
culated to give one the impression that on some ftiture 
day the flourishing city of Galveston may be swept away 
by the overwhelming incursions of the sea. On the occa- 
sion I have alluded to, such was the force of the winds 
and waves, that many houses were turned topsy turvy, 
and some were floated many hundred yards from their 
original position. The greater part of the iidand was 
also undei^ water for many days, and boats were in re- 
quest to 90 fit>m one house to another. Such a storm as 
this, however, had never occurred before in the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant, and some fishermen who had 
been resident there more than twenty years, asserted that 
their previous experience presented no pandlel for such a 
destructive hurricane. A stronger argument in favour of 
the city never being entirely submerged, is the fact that 
the accumulation of sand, which forms the island, con. 
tinues increasing, while it is proved beyond a doubt that 
the land is every where encroaching on the Gulf of 
Mexico. We saw an excellent old Spanish chart pf the 
coast, which was made sixty or seventy years ago, and 
on comparing it with our own we found it on all im- 
portant points remarkably accurate. The island of Gal- 
veston, however, is there represented as much smaller 
than it is at present, and Pelican Island (a latrge sand- 
bank in the middle of the bay) is entirely omitted. 
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There can be IHtle doubt, from the oniUBsion of Peli- 
can Island in the chigrt I have referred to, and also from 
the manner in which it is known to increase in size, that 
half a century ago it was not in existence. This would 
lead to the supposition that the harbour is gradually 
filling up, but it is conjectured by many that as its limits 
decrease, the channel, probably formed by the Trinity 
river, wUl become deeper. The bar at its entrance is 
said to remain exactly the same, though the depth of 
water on it varies considerably according to the wind: 
after several days of very strong southerly winds, there 
is frequently as much as fifteen fqet of water, and the 
depth, throughout the bay, and even up the river, is in- 
creased several feet. Vessels, however, cannot take ad- 
vantage of this circumstance during the continuance of 
the southerly winds owing to the extremely heavy swell 
on the bar, which, notwithstanding the greater depth of 
the water, materially increases the chance of a vessePs 
^ bumping ;" a term the Americans use fbr touching on 
the sand-banks, and they seem to think nothing of it. It 
is no uncommon practice to make the crew and passen- 
gers keep constantly moving in line, from one side of the 
deck to the other, when there is not sufficient water to 
pass a bar without "roljling over'* as this proceeding is 
called. We ourselves on one occasion assisted at a 
ceremony of this kind in a steamer. 

The best period for entering the harbour at Galveston 
is after a southerly wind has been blowing pretty fresh 
for some days, and is then succeeded by a norther. Ad- 
vantage should be taken, at the very commencement of the 
gale, to pass the bar (as vessels may lay over the bar with 
a northerly wind) or otherwise, one may almost say, the 
whole of the available water is blown out of the bay, and 
thus the depth on the bar is perhaps reduced to less than 
nine feet One of the evils, arising from the hitherto un- 
settled state of the couiitry, seems to be, that the people, 
instead p£ attending to their domestic affairs and agricul- 
tural pursuits, have occupied themselves (for want of 
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better emplayment) in making a superabundance of laws, 
and acts of Congress.* There are, I do not know how 
many of these volumes already published, and many of 
them are so contradictory, and admit of so many inter- 
pretations, that it is to l]« presumed the Texan lawyers 
will never want business. A great proportion of these 
acts of Congress relate to the land-laWs. 

As I have befi>re mentioned the difficulty in getting good 
titles to land in Texas, I shall endeavour to give some ac- 
count of the different descriptions of titles. There are of 
course various opinions on the subject, and I can therefore 
only give my own, grounded upon information received 
from those whom we considered the best authorities. 

The first titles I shall mention are those emanating 
from the Mexican government; many of these are uncon. 
ditional and indisputable, and ire undoubtedly the best 
that can be found ; there are, however, others, originating 
fit>m the same source, but which are generally considered 
totally invalid, certain conditions having been attached to 
the grant, which were never fulfilled by the grantee, but 
this has not prevented many from setting up claims on 
the strength of these impresario or contract grants. 

The second class of titles are those emanating from the 
government of the Republic of Texas : of these there are 
various kinds, and they seem to have been granted so in. 
cautiously, and to have offered at the same time so many 
fiu:ilities for fraud and deception that at present it is almost 
impossible to pronounce any particular one of these titles 
to be good or bad ; that is to say if it has not been also 
patented by government 

I shall divide the titles emanating from the Republic of 
Texas into four classes. 

First Those titles granted to all who arrived in the 

country previous to the Declaration of Independence. 

i< . . — I. ■ .1 I ■. .-■ ■ I ■ 

* The evils of too much legislation are also too appa- 
rent in the United States. — Editor, 

18* 
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Second. Titles g^ranted to those who were actaallj 
present in Texas, at the Declaration of Independence, or 
who took part in the campaign of 1836. 

Third. Titles, the headrights of colonists who have ar. 
rived in the country, &nd have become citizens at various 
periods, since the Declaration of Independence. 

Fourth. Titles created by the issuing of Government 
Scrip. 

Of these four classes of Texas titles, the first is probably 
the best, as it is the earliest in date. With regard to the 
second class, it is only necessary to say, that within a very 
short period, fifteen thousand individuals had each claimed, 
and taken possession of his league of land, which, by the 
Act of Congress, every person who participated in the 
struggle for independence, was entitled to. Now it is 
well known that, at the period alluded to, there were cer- 
tainly not five thousand fighting men in the whole coun- 
try ; and the &ct was, that thousands of adventurers had, 
immediately afler the act was passed, flocked in from the 
United States, secured titles to land under fklse pleas, and 
forthwith returned to America. This was easily effected 
by representing themselves as having been long in the 
County, and in the concision which prevailed at the mo- 
ment, the imposition could not be detected. A commis- 
sion was subsequently appointed by government for the 
purpose of inquiring into the validity of these titles, and 
their number was soon reduced firom fifteen thousand to 
five thousand. Those, whose claims were approved of, 
received patents for their land; but the remaining ten 
thousand titles were pronounced utterly fraudulent It is 
notorious, that many of these forged titles to land in Texas, 
still continue to be sold in the United States. 

The third and fourth classes of titles may both be con- 
sidered good, if the original possessor was undoubtedly 
the first to ^ locate on," and register the lands selected. 
There is a land-office for this purpose in each district, but 
from the careless and informal manner in which the regis- 
ters have sometimes been kept, and also firom the firequent 
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change of surveyors, I am in&rmed.that it has often hap. 
pened, notwithstanding all possible precautions, that the 
same land has been surveyed, and what is called *^ located,*' 
by two or three claimants, one after another. If the titles, 
however, be patented by the goverhment, these accidents 
are not likely to occur. To account also, in some mea* 
sure, for the numerous disputes concerning titles to land 
in Texas, I must observe, that in a country so ill surveyed, 
and frequently so defici^it in landmarks, (particularly if 
the seller be dishonest,) it is not always an easy matter to 
discover the exact position of the estate which is indicated 
by the title you have purchased ; and it is by no means 
improbable Uiat you may ^ squat" on aome other person's 
domain, your own being perhaps some miles distant. 
The rightful owner of the land you have thus unwittingly 
q>propriated, is perhaps resident at New York, and does 
not think fit to acquaint you with your mistake, till you 
have built a l^ouse, ^c, or perhaps laid out the plan of a 
city. The latter proceeding being already as common in 
Texas as it is in the United States. 

I have now endeavoured to explain the difficulties 
which exbt, in regard to procuring titles to land in this 
country. Many such as I have described may be pur- 
chased all over the United States, and even in London, 
but from what I could learn, all such should be abstained 
from. It must not, however, be supposed that good and 
safe titles to land are unattainable. On the contrary, 
with proper care and caution, they may be obtained in 
the country, with a good government patent, and with in> 
disputable right. I believe, too, that the money paid will 
be trifling coinpared with tiiat which would be expended 
for the same purpose any where else in the world. It 
ought to be remembered, among its other advantages, that 
Texas comprises an extent of country as large as France, 
and that half its lands are still unappropriated. One of 
the evils attendant on settling in Texas, at least one that 
it has been accused of^ is that ** aliens'* cannot hold land 
in Texas. In regard to some land-titles, this is certainly 
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true; but the difficulty may be entirely obviated by a 
foreigner spending six months in ike country. This tri- 
fling expenditure of time, which may be very usefully em. 
ployed, confers the right of citizenship, and enables a 
stranger to hold land on the same fboting as the Texan. 
It should also be added, that in the case of an alien hold- 
ing land, the only party proceeding against him would be 
the government; and such an opponent has so rarely 
started up in any country, that not much fear need be en. 
tertained on that score. Apparently no country can be 
more admirably adapted fbr bi^eeding purposes, in the case 
of mules and horses, and it is supposed that it would be 
an extremely good speculation to export the latter from 
Texas, where they may be bought for thirty dollars, to 
Havanna, where their price is from two hundred and fiflj 
to five hundred dollars. The passage thither occuines 
about four or five days ; and there is but little questiont 
that if the Spanish government were so ^ to overcome 
its feelings against Mexico, as to acknowledge the inde. 
pendence of Texas, Cuba would become a great market 
for Texan produce of every kind. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

History and character of General Houston, President of Texas 
— Run for the previdency-^Whittling— Disoomfort of travel* 
ling in Texas. 

For forms of government let fools contest ; 

Whate'er is best administer*d is best ; 

For modes of iiiith, let graceless zealots fight ; 

Hii can't be wrong whose life is in the right ; 

In fiiith and hope the world will disagree 

But all mankind's concern is charity ; 

And all mutt be false that thwarts this one great end ; 
' And all of God, that bless mankind, or mend. Pops. 

As we intend shortly making an excursion up the 
country, and if possible paying our respects to the cele. 
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brated President, General Houston, I think that a short 
account of the history and character of the latter may not 
be unacceptable. Of the talents of this remarkable man, 
there can, and does, exist but one opinion ; but there is, 
nevertheless, a strong party against him. From the want 
of other objects to occupy their time and attention, a large 
proportion of the peo}de amuse themselves by abusing 
him, both in his public and private capacity. The im. 
possibility of a governor of a country pleasing and satis- 
fying all parties, is every where acknowledged ; and the 
want of national funds under which the republic at pre. 
sent labours, greatly increases the difficulty. Every in- 
stance of adversity, and every deficiency of dollars, is at- 
tributed at once to the Presidents mismanagement or cu.' 
pidity. The latter charge is. so strange, and so utterly 
unfounded, that it finds but few believers. There are 
several other causes of complaint against him. The prin. 
cipal one is, his avowed dislike to going to war, which, 
in common with all people who Wve but little to lose, is a 
favourite pastime with the Tezans. The advice of the Pre- 
sident to his countrymen, — **8tay at home, gentlemen, 
look after your fiocks and herds, and sow com," — ^meets 
with but little sympathy firom his fellow-citizens. Another 
cause of his unpopularity with the fighting^ party, is his op- 
position to the existence of a navy in Texas ; the President 
contending, that they have no use for ships, and that the 
support of a navy is a useless incumbrance to the republic 
American sympathizers and loafers are objects of his espe- 
cial enmity ; and with reason, for no persons are so much to 
be feared. They are people who go about in search of 
promiscuous plunder, and it matters nothing to them, 
whether friend or enemy falls a victim to their rapacity. 
If nothing is to be made of the Mexicans, they turn upon 
the Texans in search of prey. 

It is well known that the Mexicans, in general, are not 
well-disposed towards Santa Anna, whose military despo- 
tism is ill-calculated to conciliate their regard ; and it is 
not difficult to believe that were they left to themselves. 
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they would be friendly towards the Texans. AM a ptoot 
of this, in the late campaign on the frontier, most ener* 
getic proceedings, conducted with beautiful military skiU, 
were made by the Texans for the attack of Mier. Fire- 
eating parties of warlike citizens, armed and caparisoned, 
advanced simultaneously at three different points of at- 
tack, resolved to conquer <x to die. What was their snr^ 
prise to find that they had wasted all this valuable energy 
and courage without necessity. No opposition was made 
by the Mexicans to their entrance, but on the contrary, 
they were received in the most friendly manner, and in- 
vited to eat, drink, and refresh themselves. The return 
made by the invaders for the kindness with which they 
were treated, was ung^atefhl indeed. In the dead of the 
night, they commenced plundering, and appropriating to 
themselves every thing they could lay their hands on. 

These men were loafer* — the dangerous and unprin- 
cipled set of pec^e of whom General Houston is so 
anxious to free the country. One of the few respectable 
individuals who took part in the expedition told us, that 
they were heartily ashamed of being there, and, fcA" his 
own part, he ftlt <* dreadftd small** on the occasion. But 
to return to the character of the President Old Sam, as 
he is universally called, is, I believe, a native of Kentucky, 
and was educated for Ihe law. He distinguished himself 
highly at the United States bar, and married an American 
lady possessed of great personal attractions. Differences 
subsequently arose between himself and his wife, the 
causes of which are not known, and as divorces are easily 
obtained in this country, where mutual irritability is 
alone sufficient to establish grounds fyr entire separation, 
General Houston took advantage of this fiicility. To 
judge from his subsequent conduct^ he must have felt his 
domestic bereavement severely, and it seems to have been 
long before he recovered from its effects. In the year 
1828, in a fit of disgust and despair, as it is supposed, he 
took up his abode among a distant tribe of Indians, I be- 
licve the Chero^ees. He spent several years among them. 
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coaibnnin^ himBelf to their habits, and even outdoing 
them in some of their acts of daring and adventure. He 
18 said to have taken to himself a squaw ; but let it be re- 
membered that this is only hearsay evidence, and I do 
not voQch for its veracity. It is commonly related, that 
at this period of his life, and in the society of these primi* 
tive hon vivan$^ General Houston grew so attached to the 
diam-bottle, that the Indians bestowed on him the aobrU 
qnet of ** drunken Sam.** Having now said all the evil, if 
•aeh it can be called, of his character we must turn to tiie 
bright side. General Houston's bravery is worthy of the 
boldest days of chivalry ; his patriotism sincere and un- 
^U68ti<med, and his integrity without a stain. His talente 
w a legislator are of a high order, and should those that 
are against him succeed in electing a President w^o is 
opposed to him in politics, they will find him most formi- 
^ble in opposition. When we consider how mainly in- 
frtrumental the President has been in securing their inde- 
pendence, we are the more surprised that he should have 
enemies among his own people. .In the enumeration of 
his qualities, we should, however, notice, that he is caustic 
and severe; and that his superior talente render hi^i, per- 
haps, not sufficiently lenient to the &u]te and weakness of 
others ; circumstances which may, in some measure, ac» 
count fi>r his unpopularity. 

General Houston has lately married again, and his wi& 
is said to be an accomplished and exemplary person. 
She possesses a great influence over the President, and uses 
it with judgment and moderation. Owing to her admi- 
rable advice. General Houston has broken through those 
habito of drinking and swearing, which were formerly 
blote on his character, and the former of which injured 
his health. He is a man of education, and, besides being 
well read in polite literature, appreciates the elegant and 
standard authors of our country. 

Whenever the President travels through the country, it 
is at the expense of the persons at whose houses he pute 
np, and whenever he makes use of a steamer he has the 
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privile^ of a free passage. I believe that dnring his 
pablic career, General Houston has neither saved nor 
made a dollar ; on the contrary, he is said to be often in 
pecuniary difficulties. As a proof how convinced the 
people are of his integrity, in regard to not having 
amassed a fortune from the public fluids, it may be men- 
tioned, that not long ago, being in want of a little tobacco, 
and not having wherewith to purchase it^he could not 
obtain credit 

Parties are much divided, and the opinions of the people 
are showing themselves in various ways on the subject 
of the election of the next President It is the prevailing 
topic of conversation ; indeed, it seems to me that both in 
the United States and Texas this sort of excitement is so 
popular, that no sooner is a President elected, than there 
commences all the excitement of canvassing for and 
dioosing his successor. At the present moment there are 
several persons who are about to ** run,'* as they call it, 
for the Presidency. General Houston has bitter enemies ; 
but he has likewise warm friends and partisans, who aie 
among the best and most influential of the people ; it is, 
therefore, not probable that the choice of a successor in 
the government will fall upon any one inimical to him, or 
decidedly adverse to his line of policy. Without using 
any undue means to make himseU* popular, the President 
is courteous and polite to persons of all ranks; and, 
though I believe a Tory at heart, makes no difference in 
his civility of manner to any parties or factions. The 
House of Assembly at Washington is open to the street ; 
it has no windows, and any one may look in who pleases. 
General Houston's greeting to the free citizens— Kuurters, 
or blacksmiths, as the case may be — ^is always equally 
kind and polite. It is, «« How d'ye do. Colonel ? How's 
Madam ? Bad weather for the ladies !" 

During this time, and while public business was under 
discussion, the honourable members of Congress were to 
be seen seated on candle-boxes and sugar-casks ; in short, 
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on any thing they could find ; and each man was whit- 
tling away without intermission. 

A piece of wood is traced before each senator, who, 
were it not for this necessary precaution, would very soon, 
in common with his honourable friends, cut the table to 
pieces. No sooner is a member seated than he takes out 
his knife, and never leaves off cutting away, whether 
speaking or silent. 

A great deal, certainly, is done with wood, besides the 
national amusement of whittling. It is invariably used 
for building; and the celerity with which they erect 
both churches and houses, is, as I have before remarked, 
wonderful. A troop of Franconi's horses, at least their 
owners called them such, on their way from Mexico to 
the United States, were at present amusing the good citi- 
zens of Galveston by their performances. In a day, there 
was built for them quite a large temporary theatre for the 
exercise of their manoeuvres. 

Though some of the houses have a certain air of ex. 
tenor neatness and decoration, yet comfort, at least do- 
mestic household comft)rt, is quite unknown in this 
country. The north winds blow through and through 
their paper houses, and they heed it not ; while carpets, 
well-made beds, and all such necessaries of life, are un- 
known or despised. The traveller in Texas must set out 
prepared for every species of discomfort : his bed, if he 
should happen to procure one, will be disputed, or, if he 
should happen to prefer a compromise, perhaps shared, by 
some other traveller. The late Charge d' Affaires of his 
French Majesty, chanced to be travelling up the country, 
in this primitive republic. He was fresh from the luxu- 
ries and agrhnens of a Paris life, not among the least of 
which may be reckoned the comfortable beds which are 
every where to be enjoyed. To this agreeable mode of 
existence, Texas, and its numerous inconveniences, must 
have formed a striking contrast. On arriving at one of. 
the baking places at night, he retired to what he doubt- . 
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lees imagined would be a solitary couch ; and though tha 
winds of heaven were whistling through his log-built 
chamber, and the bright stars peeping through the roof, 
the &tigue of the journey soon closed his eyes in slumber. 
He had not, howeyer, slept many minutes, when be was 
awoke by the entrance of a most formidable-looking indi. 
vidual. It was a stout Kentuckian, duly armed with 
bowie knife and pistols; and who, while in the act of 
disencumbering himself of his upper garments, said, in a 
coarse, but not unfriendly voice, «* Well, stranger, I guess 
m take the inside of the bed, if if s the same to you ?" 
I believe tlie Parisian preferred passing the night on the 
door, to the misfortune of having a Yankee between the 
wall and his nobility. 

No innkeeper in this country would ever dream of send^ 
ing away a traveller on the plea of want of room, as long 
as one bed remained in his house unoccupied, except by 
two men. It was with a perfect knowledge of the diffi- 
culties and inconveniences that awaited us, that we made 
up our minds to undertake an excursion up the country, 
and we w^re therefore prepared for all contingencies. I 
may here remark that, on a previous occasion, when I ac 
companied Mr. Houstoun on a fishing and shooting excur- 
sion to the mainland, I could not help thinking, how ex. 
tremely eligible is this country for railroads. As far as I 
could see, and I was told« it was the same for miles, the 
horizon was only bounded by the flat, and psithless prairie. 
Oh ! that such advantages of locomotion were now at 
hand ! But then, though unquestionably we should have 
been spared many of the small and tedious troubles of the 
route, we should also have been deprived of the pleasure 
of seeing a remarkable country in its primeval state, and 
we should also have lost in interest, what we should have 
gained in luxury and comfort. The weather was ex. 
tremely cold, and sharp northers were chilling us with 
their ungenial breath, but we were too anxious to see 
something more of the country, to be easily dissuaded 
from our purpose. 
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The corps diplomatique were engaged to join our party, 
and the arrangements required for the undertaking being 
few and simple, we fixed an early day, and forthwith took 
our places in the steamer bound up the Bufialo Bayou to 
Houston^ 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

CoQiineDcement of an exconkm up the country— The Houstim 
steamer — ^Her pasMngen— The town of ^Histon— Tavern 
fare at Houstoo— Start for the pnirie. > 

Give allowance to oar liberal jests 
Upon their peisoiis — 

BCAOM ONT AMD FlITCHKK. 

Where highest woods impenetrable 

To sun or starlight, spread their umbrage broad 

And brown as evening. 

MiLTOir. 

It was about two o'clock in the afternoon of a bright 
frosty day, that we put ourselves on bbard the Houston 
steamer — Captain Kelsey. She was a small vessel, and 
drpw but little water, a circumstance very necessary in 
these small rivers. The American river steamers differ 
very much in appearance from those to whieh an Euro- 
pean eye is accustomed. They have the appearance of 
wooden houses, built upon a large raft ; there is a balcony 
or verandah, and on the roof is what is called the hurri. 
cane-deck, where gefUUmen passengers walk and smoke. 
On the occasion of our taking our passage both kdies and 
gentlemen's cabin were quite ftill, and I therefore pre- 
forred spending the evening in the balcony in spite of the 
cold. I had many kind offers of civility, but I could not 
help being amused at the terms in '</hich some of them 
were couched. The question addressed to me of «*do you 
liquor, ma*am" was speedily followed by the production of 
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a tumbler of egg-nogg, which seemed in great request, 
and I cannot deny its excellence ; I believe the British 
Navy claims the merit of its invention, but this is matter 
of dispute. 

We dined soon after our arrival on board and found 
-every body very orderly and civil ; certainly there was 
a strange mixture of ranks, but this made it more 
amusing to a stranger. The ladies, during dinner, were 
very silent, though the noise I had heard them making 
in their own cabin, five minutes before, was deafening. 
The supper consisted of alternate dishes 6f boiled oysters, 
and beef.st6aks, of which there was plenty, and the 
latter disappeared in marvellously quick time between 
the strong jaws of the Texan gentlemen. I confess 
to preferring meat which has been kept somewhat more 
than an hour, especially in frosty weather. On one 
occasion our dinner was delayed for some time, while 
the cook went on shore and " shot a beef." 

There was fortunately water enough for us to cross 
Red Fish Bar, and we were fast steaming up Buf&lo 
River. For a considerable distance from the mouth, the 
shores are low, flat and swampy, but as the stream nar- 
rowed there were high banks, and the trees were quite 
beautiful in spite of the season, which was extremely 
unfavourable to foliage and woody scenery. Such mag. 
nolias — eighty feet in height, and with a girth like huge 
forest trees, — what must they be when in full blossom ! 
There were also a great number and variety of ever- 
greens, laurel, bay, and firs, rhododendrons, cistus, and 
arbutus. It seemed one vast shrubbery ; the trees and 
shrubs grew to a prodigious height, and often met over 
the steamer, as she wound through the short reaches of 
this most lovely stream. 

It was late when I retired to my cabin, fbr the scene, 
lighted by a clear frosty moon, was so beautiful, and to 
me so novel, that I could not make up my mind to leave 
it. I had expected to be much annoyed by the noise of 
the high pressure engine ; to that, however, I soon be- 
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came accustomed, but, on the othet haAd, of all tomids 
I eyer heard, that of tiie negro slayes carolling out their 
nightly songs was the most dismal and unearthly. They 
wero seated, some on the hurricane^eck, and others at 
their work, but all joining in the same loud, weary, 
monotonous chaunt. The young girls have generally 
beautiftd figures, and are as straight and upright as 
young pines : in the ladies' cabin especially there was 
one very pretty bright-eyed Uack girl, who seemed ibll 
of iun and good humour. 

My berth opened out of the state cabin, and as the 
only partition was a Venetian door, I could not avoid 
hearing all the conversation that was carried on by my 
neighbours. Cards and drinking constituted no incon- 
siderahle part of the pleasuros it the evening, but with 
all the excitement of talk, tobacca<chewing, and brandy, 
I never heard people more orderly and reasonable. Their 
talk as usual was of dollars: politics, indeed, occasion* 
ally took their turn, but the subject ceased to become 
interesting, when the pockets of tiie company could no 
longer be affected by tiie turn of aflkirs. There was no 
private scandal, no wit, no literature, no small-talk ; all 
was hard, dry, calculating business. I heard many 
shrewd hard-headed remarks ; the &te of their country 
was talked over as a matter of business, and one rather 
important-looking gentleman made a stump speech on 
the expediency of Texas becoming a colony of Groat 
Britain ! I do not know the orator's name, but General 
or Colonel he must have been. Military titles aro taken 
and given hero with as little ceromony as the title of 
Count on the Continent : Mr. Houstoun sprang into a 
General at once. 

Thero was a Baptist preacher on board, a thin, weary- 
looking man, with a cast in his eye, which was very 
comicaL He had ibught for his country, and though 
now a man of peace, delighted in displaying his know- 
ledge of military matters. He was going to Houston 
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to establish a school for yoxmg gentlemen, while his 
wiie was to superintend the education of their sisters. 
This he said he was induced to do, that his boys might 
not mix with their inferiors ; he could not bear, he added, 
that his sons should be acquainted with vulgar boys, 
which they were obliged to do at Galveston, but he 
didn't like it, and now at his school, he could choose the 
boys ! Ezdusiveness here ! Where shall we look for a 
country where the real charitable feelings of equality 
exist ? I may remark that my maid was obliged to wait 
till all these people had done their meals, because, I was 
told, they did not like her to eat at the same table. Strange 
inconsistency ! but one that sufficiently shows the futility 
of any attempt to introduce a perfect system of equality 
in any country. It exists in America but in name. 

I shall not easily forget the night I passed on the Buf- 
falo river ; there wascard-playing going on in both cabins, 
and occasionally I heard a card put down with a smart 
slap, and then ^^ I guess now, that's the way to do busi- 
ness," and from another **now sir, I've made an operation 
I expect." In the ladies' cabin, where a few fiivoured in* 
dividuals of the other «ex had the good fortune to be ad- 
mitted, it was ** ah Miss Delia^ I see the giraffe ahead, I 
do." And then a young gentleman played ^ Auld lang 
syne" with variations on the violin, followed by **The 
boatie rows," sung with tremendous applause .by a young 
Scotchman with a fine bass voice, which would have been 
too much for Westminster Abbey. 

At seven o'clock in the morning we arrived at the pretty 
town of Houston ; it is built on high land, and the banks, 
which are covered with evergreens, rise abruptly from the 
river. There are plenty of inns at Houston, such as they 
are, and we took up our quarters at the "• Houston 
House," a large shambling wooden building, kept by a 
Captain or Colonel Baldwin, one of the most civil, obliging 
people I ever saw. We had a sitting-room which was 
weather-proofj though to keep out the intense cold was 
impossible. It was said that our landlord was anxious to 
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add to the comfi^rts of his house, bnt he had a great many 
bad debts ; it was, he told us, closing coneem altogether; 
more went out than came in, and only that morning, 
having asked a gentleman to pay his bill, the reply was, 

" If you come to insult me again sir, by IMl shoot 

you sir." We went down to breakfast in the public room ; 
the ISsod consisted of tough beef-steaks, each as large as a 
good^ized dish, eggs hardly warmed through, and emptied 
over the meat, and squirrels ; each guest did not remain 
more than five minutes, and on his retiring, his place was 
immediately filled by another hungry traveller. I looked 
on in silent wonder at their extraordinary powers of mas. 
tication ; one old man in particular, in' a green baize coat, 
outdid all the rest I oould not have believed any human 
being could have contrived to stow away such a cargo of 
**dry goods'* in so short a time. 

The weather had by this time changed, and a cold 
sleety rain was falling. It was not promising weather 
for spcnrt, but Mr. Houstoun was determined to try his 
luck, and the whole toeUU of the place kindly offered to 
accompany him on his expedition. Oif they all set, on 
raw-boned high trotting horses, guns on their shoulders, 
and exhibiting every variety of strange costume. As to 
any sport they had, they might as well have remained at 
home ; the only event of the day being the breaking of 
our doctor's bridle, upon which his horse ran away, and 
he was thrown, happily, however, without receiving any 
injury. Houston, proud as the Texans are of it as a city, 
does not bear a close inspection ; there is bat one brick 
house in it, and I cOuld not quite make out what ite in- 
habitants meant when they talked of it as a great city : — 
**■ the poetry of the coontry sir, is Qouston ;" a very in- 
comprehensible panegyric certainly. 

Our dinner we had in private. The hotel was, as the 
landlord said, ** in a fix," but our fare was not bad of its 
kind, there being ^ pork dodgers'* and ** dough doings," 
(corn bread) chicken fixings and sausages. Rossetta, a 
negress, with mgB on every finger, waited upon us, and 
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% hideotu creaturiD she was : Jerry, too, the Mack porter, 
and a great thie^ assisted. The tea was made in a huge 
kettle. We retired to rest fatigued enough* A piercing 
norther was blowing and whirling wildly round the 
fragile house, and forcing its way through the cracks and 
crannies, and putting out both fire and candle ; the cold 
also wa> more intense than any thing I CTer before experi- 
enced. The whole town was in a state of excitement, for 
the Mexicans, who had recently entered Bexar, and had 
marched off all its inhabitants as prisoners, were hourly 
expected. During the night there was a cry that they 
were at hand, but it proved only a false alarm. We were 
disturbed too, in the course of the night by the importu- 
nities of an unfertonate man, who could not find a bed, 
and who kept knocking at all our doors, saying he was 
very cold and must ccnme In. He was what the landlord 
calted a ^ rowdy loafer ;'* not a pleasant companicm, as it 
is by these people, and by ^ese alone (who are not Texans 
be it said) that gouging and bowieJmifing are practised. 
Our ceiling was of canyass, and in the night we were 
obliged to *<fix** an umbrella over the bed, whSe I watched 
the feet of a restless cat as she wandered oTcr our heads ; 
her paws finding their way through the holes, which time 
had worn in our sail-cloth covering. 

The prairie, as I have said, was in a very bad state for 
travelling. Roads, it is weU known, there were none, and 
«« plumbing the track,** namely, tracing the path of former 
travellers, is at all times difficult; however, we were 
resolved to see something of the country, and therefhre 
hired a wagon for the purpose, drawn by two stout 
horses, and set off, in spite <^wind and weather. 

On leaving Houston, we ascended a hill so steep, as to 
seem almost impossible fer a carriage, however light, to 
be drawn up it. Stumps of trees were left in the middle 
of the path, which lies through a thick ferest. The trees 
are mostly evergreens, magnolias, bay, laurel, and cy*' 
press, and the ferest itself has the appearance of an oma- 
mentiftl shrubbery <m a gigantic 8cale< Notwithstanding 
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the severe cold, the ground was beginning to be enamelled 
with flowers. There were violets, and a small flower like 
a jessamine, but growing close to the ground : there were 
both blue and white. I saw, also, various salvias, and 
many other plants and flowers, of which, not being a 
botanist, I can give no account. It was quite gladdening, 
after having been debarred so l<mg a time from the sight 
of trees, to find oneself journeying through such woods its 
these. I began to think that the name pf ^ Happy hunt- 
ing.grounds" was not misapplied. Texas signifies, in 
the Indian tongue, these endearing and happy-sounding 
words ; and I believe , that those parts of the republic, 
where the Indians still abide, are the most worthy of the 
appellation. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Scenery of the prairie— ^Feee and. easy manner of iho inn- 
keeper's son— Indians ef the Lipan tribe^Letter of condo- 
lence to the Lipans on the death of their chief 

In distant wilds, by hnmati eye unseen 

She rears her flowers, and spreads her velvet green. 

Pure gurgling rills, the lovely desert trace. 

And waste their music on the savage race. 

Young. 

Here to the houseless child of want 
The door is open still 

Goldsmith. 

The birds here are many and various. Cardinals, 
blackbirds with bright red wings, mocking-birds, and 
woodpeckers of every hue, are the most common. As 
you advance into the interior, the woods become less 
thick, and the country is more open. It is, in fact, a 
prairie, slightly rolling, and diversified with frequent 
clumps of trees, so tastefully arranged by the hand of 
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natore, that you ooaM imagine yonnelf in a finely-kept 
English park, where landaoipe-gaTdenen and stndiera of 
the picturesque had expended their utmost skill in beaa<^ 
tifying the scenery. Where the clomps of trees are at & 
considerable distance from each other, I was strongly re. 
minded of sc»ne parts of Windsor Forest, We saw great 
quantities of cattle grazing, and some sheep ; these latter, 
I was told, are considered very profitable stock ; they sell 
at from three to four dollars each: and the following 
maimer of preventing them from straying, stmck me as 
ingenious. In the month of March, the laag prairie 
grass is set on fire. Where sheep are to graae, ^e fire 
is confined to small patches, and as they do not roam into 
the high grass, they keep eating down that which has 
been burned, till the owner thinks it expedient to prepare 
another spot fiir them in a similar manner. 

At our inn, one night, the master's son, after setting 
our dinner on the table, oooDy advanced his chair to the 
fire, observing it was cold, and added, ^^Well, Gien*rai 
now, where did yon go to; tell us now; I guess you 
Ibund it odd. You havent fixed any game, any how.** 
How surprised we dhoold be in England at such fiuni. 
liarity as this ; but here, you see at oooe the absurdity of 
either showing or feeling annoyance, as it is evident tiiey 
are so very far firom intending incivility ; they are, more, 
over, so genuinely kind, that I, for one, felt inclined to 
take every thing as it was meant — ^in good part. An 
£2nglishman certainly feels, when he pays for his room at 
an inn, that even the landlord has no right to enter it ; 
but he most divest himself of these peculiarities here. In 
other respects, the resting-places fer the night are as com. 
fortable as goodwill and hospitality can make them. It 
is often difficult to persuade the worthy host to acc^ 
any remuneration ; and we were told by an Englishman, 
who had been in every part of the country, that he had 
oflen known, when a traveller waf not possessed of much 
ready cash, a good song, or a budget of news, invented or 
remembered, would be taken in payment for a night*ff 
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lodging 9ikd an ample meaL Read this, rich men, who 
live in refined and populous cities ; eat the dinner which 
has cost you as much as would have nourished a score of 
hungry wanderers ; but when you have done, reflect on 
the humble lodging in the desert, where, out of little at 
least something is given. 

About this time I made aequaintanoe with an Indian 
of the Lipan tribe, who came with a rabbit to sell to me. 
Some of his tribe were in a camp at no great distance. I 
was alone when he entered, and he eyed me evidently 
with fear and suspicion. Poor people, they have no re». 
son either to like or respect the whites ; and I did not 
wonder at his suspicion, though I did at his alarm. H^ 
was about eighteen years old, very gipsy.looking, with an 
eye singularly wild and piercing. He was dressed like a 
hunter, with a leather pouch, cow's horn fer powder, a 
knife, and a whistle. His clothing was scanty enough. 
It was a long time befere he would approach me, and 
seemed to have a grreat dislike to allowing me to touch his 
accoutrements. He had his rabbit in his arms, and con- 
trived to make me onderstand, by putting up his fingers, 
that he wanted two bits, about tenpence, fer it Having 
paid him the money, I poured out a glass of sherry, which 
I offered him, but he refiised it with a look of disgust, and 
again retreated to his comer. Knowing the fendness of 
an Indian for spirits, 1 concluded he was afiiid it wae 
poisoned. I was right in my supposition, for immediately 
afterwards, on seeing me put my lips to the glass, he 
rushed to me, seized it from my hand, and drank it ofll 
He was a good specimen of his kind, and I was very glad 
to have had this interview with him. 
• The tribe of Indians to which my acquaintance be- 
longed, is not one of any importance, and their numbem 
have been much weakened by their wars with the Ca- 
manchees, oC whom they are the hereditary enemies. It 
is much to be hoped that these wars with the Indians vrill 
be soon put a stop to in Texas. The ^h^ppj hunting.^ 
grounds,'* indeed, can never be what they once were, to 
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these poor people ; yet peace, and f)*eedom from oppres- 
sion, they have a right to hope for, and Greneral Houston, 
who interests himself mnch in their civilization and well- 
heing, has on every occasion proved himself their friend 
and protector. A meeting of the tribes was to be held 
shortly, at the Wacco village, on the Brazos, situated 
about two hundred miles above Washington, for the pur- 
pose of making treaties of alliance both between the whites 
and among themselves. The President is to meet them 
there, and much was expected, both from his intimate 
knowledge of Indian habits and character, and from the 
respect in which he is held by the tribes. Some of his 
addresses to them are curious enough. I shall transcribe 
one of the latest, being a letter of condolence to the Li. 
pans, on the death of their chief. 

To the Chief of Uie Lipaniii. 

Executive Deponment, Washington, 
March* 26, 1843. 
My Brother, 

My heart is sad ! — A dark cloud rests upon your na. 
tion. Grief has sounded, in your camp. The voice of 
Haco is silent. His words are not heard in council. The 
chief is no more ; his eyes are closed. His heart no 
longer leaps at the sight of the buffalo 1 The voices of 
your camp are no longer beard to cry, Flaeo has returned 
from the chase! Your chiefs look down on the earth, 
and groan in trouble. The warriors weep — the loud voice 
of grief is heard from your women and children. The 
song of birds is silent. The ear of your people hears no 
pleasant sound. Sorrow whispers in the winds. The 
noise of the tempest passes : it is not heard : your hearts 
are heavy. 

The name of Flaco brought joy to all hearts. Joy was 
on every face ! Your people were happy. Flaco is no 
longer seen in the fight : his voice is no longer heard in 
battle. The enemy no longer makes a path for his 
gkiry. His valour is no longer a guard fi>r your people. 
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The right arm of your nation is broken. Flaco was a 
friend to his white brothers : they will not forget him. 
They will remember the red warrior : his father will not 
be forgotten. We will be kind to the Lipans. Grass 
■hall not grow in the path between us. Let your wise 
men give the counsel of peace. Let your young men 
walk in the white path. . The gray ^headed men of your 
nation will teach wisdom. I will hold my red brothers 
by the hand; 

Thy brother, 

Sam. Houston. 

The landlord of the inn came in soon after the de- 
parture of the Indian, and ** fixed the rabbit*^ for me, as 
he called it. This was merely putting it into a box, with 
holes in it. I kept the poor little animal some time, in 
memory of my wild acquaintance, but soon afler we re- 
turned to the Dolphin he escaped, and I heard no more of 
him. We had some excellent wild turkeys up the country, 
which were much better than the tame. On the whole, 
we enjoyed our inland visit, which we extended in 
various directions about Houston. In regard to the sport, 
or rather in the absence of it, the gentlemen of the party 
were disappointed ; and we began to think that the quan- 
tity of game up the country, and the ease with which it 
was said to be procured, ^ere rather overrated. The 
want of success, however, might, perhaps, be fiiirly attri- 
buted to the badness of the weather. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Dwigevi of tnyelUDg in the preirie-^Lait vwemag at Hooiloii 
— flerera frosl^Betara from BoQ^toa to GalTeaCoii-~Th.e 
opoaram — Political conferences and discnaMon on the aUve- 
trade — SUwe-cmnen aaflkren by its ecMitinuanoe. 

In a strange land 
Such things, howeyer trivial, reach the heart. 
And thro* the heart the head, clearing away 
The narrow notjons that grow up at home, 
And in their place graAing good-will to all ; 
At least I fi>aod it so. Rogkxs. 

Tm city of Houston was our head-quarters during oiar 
•lay up the country, and greatly did we regret that the 
state of the prairie, owing to the constant and heavy 
rains, prevented our travelling as &r as 'Washington, 
which city we had intended to have visited. The 
•carcity and indifference of the accommodations would 
not have deterred us from such an undertaking, but, in a 
country where roads do not exist, it is difficult) not to lose 
one's way. The danger is considerably increased when 
the trail of previous travellers is obliterated by the rains, 
for, plumbing the tracks the Texan term for tracing a 
road, is, at all times, a slow and tedious operation. Be. 
tween Houston and Washington there is a certain space 
of two miles, which, when we were in the country, was 
not traversed in less time than four hours, so deep was 
the mire. 

The Brasses and Trinity bottoms are overflowed for 
weeks together in the winter season, and, in the absence 
of causeways and bridges, are extremely difficult and 
even dangerous to pass. In process of time, there is no 
doubt that the banks will become raised, in a similar 
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maimer to those of the Mississippi, and the overflowings 
of the rivers will be checked. At present, the aspect of 
the prairie, during the winter season, and the scenes 
whi<^ are occasionally acted there, are more umosing to 
a looker on, than agreeable to the parties concerned. 
Travellers are seen knee-deep in mud, and looking as 
though hopeless of rescue, and dying and dead cattle are 
interspersed among bales of cotton, which are in process 
of ** hauling;^* altogether it requires a great spirit of 
enterprise to dare the dangers of the route. We may 
fairly suppose, that one of the first public works which 
the Texans will imdertake, will be to establish a canal or 
railroad, between the Brazos river and Galveston bay, in 
order to &c^itate the transit of the cotton, which is now 
hauled across the country, from the Brazos to Houston, 

Our inn at Houston, though comfortable as Colonel 
Baldwin^s extreme attention could make it, was cold and 
cheerless enough, and we were not sorry when the last 
evening arrived which we were to spend under its roof. 
We had our usual dinner of pork dodgers and a turkey 
Jixed with sausages, varied with some dough doings^ in 
the shape of puddings, the like of which I never saw be- 
Ibre. Our surprise at their shape and consistency caused 
great delight to Rossetta, the negress in waiting, whose 
mouth distended to twice its usual dimensions with the 
violence of her merriment. Her laughter was conta- 
gions, and our last evening at the ^ Houston House*' 
passed off in high glee. 

We regretted very much that we were obliged to leave 
the country without being introduced to the President ; 
but, we hope, on a future occasion, to thank him in per. 
son for the gratifying messages we received from him. 

We were to leave Houston at eight o'clock in the mom. 
ing ; an arrangement which gave me much satisfaction, 
as I should thus have an opportunity of seeing a consi. 
derable part of the country which we had previously passed 
in the dark. The frost was very severe, and the inhabi- 
tants asserted that the weather was unusually cold fi>r the 
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season of the year. They have an adage which tells them 
that no frost is ever known after the blossoming of the 
dogwood. TThis season, however, was certainly an ex- 
ception ; for this pretty shrub was in fiill blossom, and yet 
the thermometer was four degrees beloW freezing point. 
The bayou is very narrow at Houston, and extremely 
winding ; some of the turns being so sharp that the steamer 
had great difficulty in getting round, and frequently 
touched the bank, both ahead and astern. Slow, how- 
ever, as was our progress, I would have made it slower 
stiU, 

** The muse of inspiration played 
0*er every scene ; she walked the forest maze^ 
And climbed the mountain ; every blooming spot 
Burned with her step, yet man regards it not.'* 

There was a bright sun shining above as; and, notwith- 
standing the brisk cold air, I persisted in remauiing on 
the hurricane-deck. I was at last, however^ warned of 
the danger of my position, by receiving a pretty smart 
blow from the branch of one of the trees which nearly 
met over the stream. There were beautiful shrubs grow- 
ing close to the water's edge, and down the steep accHvi- 
ties had trickled rills ot water, though now frozen into 
icicles. The land was high, and interspersed with hill 
and valley on either bank ; the nearer, however, we ap- 
proached to the sea, the flatter and less pleasing the 
country appears ; gradually becoming marshy, and having 
an imhealthy appearance. 

There are quite as many passengers on board as when 
we ascended the river, and I certainly had reason to 
dread the night and the noisy talk which followed. The 
voices of Americans are in general disagreeable and 
pitched in a high tone : this is unpleasant enough in a 
man, but when such a voice proceeds from the mouth of a 
young and pretty woman, one really feels inclined to stop 
one's ears, and refuse to hear the voice of the charmer. 
As to the habitual nasal twang (which before I visited the 
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eountry I thought a fable, or at least an exaggeration of 
our fault-finding countrymen), it certainly exists in great 
perfection, and I have been at some pains to discover the 
cause. The fact is, their mouths are so full of their fa. 
▼ourite weed, that they cannot open them to speak with- 
out disagreeable consequences, and they are therefore 
obliged to employ their noses to perform the duty. But 
enough and too much has been said on- this disagreeable 
subject; and I only mention it d propos of my sleepless 
nights, oa my narrow shelf in the steamer. Breakfast on 
board; beef^ and raw. eggs after it, and the infallible egg. 
nogg was drank by both ladies and gentlemen. Brandy 
is given d discretion and gratis; nobody, however, ap. 
peared to commit any excess, or seemed the least the 
worse for it. 

There was a very pretty American on board, who had 
been a bride only a fortnight; she was not nineteen years 
of age, and yet these were her seccxid nuptials. Life is 
soon begun in this country, especially among the female 
portion of its inhabitants ; and while yet a child in years, 
the young American starts into a «« d^adftd ansum girl*^ 
at once, and the consequence of this premature start is an 
early decay of youth and beauty. 

I was tempted, after breakfitst, into the ladies' cabin, 
where I remained, because I was pleased and amused by 
what was going on. The v^ife of the captain, who had 
more of the milk of human kindness in her composition 
than would have softened a dozen hearts in our convene 
tional world, took great pains to teach me the art of knit- 
ting, in which she was wonderfully skilled, and I, in re. 
turn, answered her numerous questions about England. 
"■ Well I guess you've better thread than this in the old 
country.'* »* Do tell now, isn't this pretty sugar ?" and 
• then I told another lady (in return to some similar in- 
formation) how many children I had left at home, and 
then she wondered how I could keep away firom them, 
and repeated the hon mot9 and accomplishments of her 
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own nursery brood till I began rather to repent of my 
temerity in venturing' among sueh a loquacious society. 
** I tell you now, ma*am, my little boy always bides when 
he*s told to go to school, and I expect it*s hard woric to 
find him ; he*s a smart boy is Washington Mirabeau, and 
that's a fact." At dinner we had pig and parsnips, and 
the meal was, as usual, despatched in an incredibly short 
space of time. We were all much disappointed bt an 
announcement which was soon afler made to us, that, 
owing to tho severe norther which had been blowing fi)r 
the last two days, the water was too low on one of the 
banks in the river to enable us to reach Galveston t|iat 
evening. We were consequently obliged to run the Ves. 
sel alongside of a sort of quay, and wait till the tide rose. 
A temporary bridge was constructed, and we all went oo 
shore, some to shoot, others to visit a Colonel Morgan, 
close to whose house the vessel was lying, and some, like 
myself, to pass away time. It was extremely cold, and 
we were obliged to walk briskly to keep ourselves tolen|. 
bly warm. 

Colonel Morgan's house was very pretty; its owner 
was absent, so I went over it and took a walk in the 
grounds. The latter were well laid out, and the adjoining* 
farm appeared, to my inexperienced eye, in good order ; 
some very fine sheep were grazing, and the wheat and 
barley looked very well. Mr. Houston had the good luck 
to kill an opossum, a strange-looking ugly animal, some- 
thing like a badger, with its fore-paws resenibling human 
hands. When he brought the creature on board, the so- 
ciety were very anxious to have it cooked for sui^per, con- 
sidering it, as they said, ** first-rate eating." 

The opossum is held in great respect by the Yankees, 
as a particularly *♦ smart** animal. It is very difficult to 
take him, and he knows an ingenious trick or two for self, 
preservation. If he finds himself slightly woimded, and, 
afler casting about in his mind, sees no other means of 
escape, he pretends to be dead, and even allows himself to 
be carried home and 'his supposed corpse to be throw n 
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aside. Directly he finds himself alone, he starts up and 
makes the best of his way to the woods again* This trick 
of the opossum is so well known, that when a slave is 
suspected by his employers of shamming sickness, to 
avoid his work, he is compared to this cunning little 
beast ; " Well I guess he's coming 'possum over us." It 
is difficult to deceive a Yankee, but the negroes often 
succeed when they pretend illness, for even as slave- 
owners, these people have hearts, and kind ones too. 

Some of the party, who remained on board, amused 
themselves with rifle-shooting, and I saw some good 
specimens of Yankee skill. A duck was discovered on 
the water, at the distance of fifty yards, and a sportsman 
assured us he would take off the top of its head, at that 
distance : he quite succeeded, and the poor little bird was 
brought to us literally scalped. 

In the early part of the night I was, as usual, extremely 
amused with listening to the conversation of the acute cal. 
culators and cunning politicians that surrounded us. The 
future fate of the country, and its probable anne;xation to 
some other power was discussed ; but what power was it 
to be ? that was the question. France, they declared, had 
been most anxious to obtain possession of them, but her 
propositions had not exactly suited them, and the ailkir 
had ended. England, they seemed to think, would be the 
most eligible country on which to lean, but it was doubted, 
and that very generally, whether that power would have 
any thing to say to them. This was public talk, but we 
were privately informed by a person worthy of credit, 
that a negotiation for the sale of Texas, and to which he 
had been a part^, had been on the point of being con- 
eluded, between America and Mexico. The latter were 
to make over Texas, for a stipulated sum, to the United 
States. The transaction, as he assured us, was all but 
concluded, and the papers required only the signatures of 
the respective presidents, when the person charged, on the 
part of the Americans, with the necessary documents, 
thought he might just as well do a little business on his owq 
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account Instead, therefore, of proceeding direct to Mexico, 
he betook himself to Texas to purchase land ; being induced 
to do so by the knowledge of the value to which land would 
rise, inunediately on the conclusion of the sale. This 
detour was the cause of considerable delay, and, in the 
interim, events occurred which rendered the projected 
compact impossible, and altered entirely the aspect of 
affairs. 

Mixed up with these political conferences was a good 
deal of conversation on the interesting subject of the 
slave-trade. This is la very engrossing topic here, and, 
on this occasion, it gave rise to some rather violent 
speechifying. There were many greatly in favour of the 
continuance of slavery, and a few as strongly against it. 

There was one individual who spoke well in favour of 
abolition ; his reasonings were very right-minded and in- 
genious, and I admired the straightforward moral courage, 
which induced him to stand b<^dly forward in the midst 
of so many opposers, and to advocate openly the cause 
which he had espoused. 

After listening to the various arguments, for and against 
the possession of slave property, I saw no reason to change 
the opinion I had previously ^med on the subject, and I 
am as much as ever convinced that the slave-owners are 
the greatest sufferers by its continuance. 

The almost absolute dominion which a slave-owner, at 
least in the plantations, possesses over his human pro. 
perty, must tend, in the abstract, to render a roaster ty. 
rannical, and unmerciflil. It has the effect of making 
them despotic, because the human mind is so constituted 
that the possession of power is seldom used with modera- 
tion, and it cannot be doubted that harshness, and want 
of sympathy with the sufferings of others, are engendered 
by the necessity, which the furtherance of their own inte- 
rests often lays them under, of parting kindred and near 
friends. 

I am far, very far from thinking with coldness and 
apathy on the fact, that there are human beings in a 
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Christian land living in a state of slavery, and dark igno- 
rance. There are, however, objections often brought for- 
ward, which are of a most trivial nature. It is said that 
the name of slave must be bitterly gaUing to those who 
have the misfortune to be called by this degrading term. 
That this would be the case were the present nature and 
habits of the people such as to render Uiem susceptible of 
much fine feeling, I cannot but agree ; but before the ne- 
groes can claim pity and syippathy on such a plea as this, 
they must have lived for years, and almost for genera, 
tions, a life of freedom and voluntary exertion. 

Again — ^that the slave-owner does not always follow the 
golden rule of doing to others as he would be done by, is 
true, and that it is wrong, and contrary to every right 
principle, moral and religious, to keep fellow beings in 
this degraded state, is equally so : at the same time, it 
may be asked whether the evil, as regards the slaves 
themselves, is not more nominal 4han real. The owner 
of a slave, when he purchases him, enters into an agree, 
ment, understood though not expressed, that his services 
will be repaid by food, lodging, and decent clothing ; that 
he will be allowed sufficient intervals of rest, and a certain 
portion of time in which he may work fi>r himself; and 
also he may look forward to eventual independence if he 
is able to earn it, or if his own good conduct may render 
him deserving of the boon. The life of the slave is pro* 
tected by the laws, and his good treatment is to a certain 
degree secured by the powerful argument, that it is con. 
trary to his owner's interest to ill-use him. All this I 
believe to be true, as also the &.ct that young children are 
not separated from their parents. 

At present, what is the conduct of the freed slave, and 
how does he prove that he is either a happier or a better 
man, because he possesses the gift of freedom ? If there 
is any truth in the supposed degrading, and enervating 
influence of slave-owning, there is still more reason for 
believing that the forced servitude in vdiich he is kept, 
together with the strong prejudice which exists against 
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his race and colour, render the freed slave, in his present 
state of mind, education, &c., incapable of valuing his 
free position properly. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Character of the negro slave — Probability of freedom being 
granted by the whites— The tariff — A oily in embryo — 
Return to the yacht. 

I would not have a slave to till roy ground, 
To carry me, to fan me while 1 sleep, 
And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth. 
That sinews bought and sold have ever earn*d. 

COWPKR. 

In the character of the negro slave, as in every other, 
both good and bad qualities are mixed. Courage, good> 
nature, and gratitude, they certainly possess, but they also 
are vain, revengeful, cunning, and indolent The opinion 
is entertained by many, that Iheir mental capacities, 
naturally, are of a very mean order. Prejudice has, I 
think, much to do wi^ this opinion, but it is certain, that 
until circumstances shall have called forth, and the con- 
duct of the negroes themselves shall have demonstrated 
that they are capable of becoming statesmen, mathema- 
ticians, poetf, or philosophers, the fiict of their being on an 
equality of intellect with their white brethren will find 
but few believers. 

It is evidently the policy of the Texan slaveholders to 
keep the negroes in a state of entire ignorance and mental 
subjection, and to reduce them as nearly as possible to the 
level of brutes, by which means they hope to justify their 
own conduct towards tliem, and to prevent any possible 
intermingling of the black and white races. It has been 
proved tliat, in the south, population increases much 
fsuster among the blacks than among the whites, and as 
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tiie florpkis population from other countries settles but 
slowly where slavery exists, itfoUows, that in a short time 
the negro race will greatly exceed in numbers that of the 
white men. When this takes place— if not before — ^the 
struggle for freedom will commence, and how it will end, 
no one can exactly foresee. The slaye-owners of Texas 
would willingly make us believe that one of their main 
reasons for supporting slavery, is, because of the impossi- 
bility of employing white labour in many parts of their 
territories, yet we may fairly conclude Uiat the real 
motive for their conduct proceeds from alarm lest the 
negroes should make an immediate, and disagreeable use 
of their freedom were it granted them. 

That they will do so at some future time, can hardly 
be doubted, and it is almost to be wondered at, that any 
government should encourage the existence of slaves, 
when they are known to be increasing in such formidable 
numbers. Unless some decisive measures are taken the 
day of reckoning must come, and in anticipation of this 
crisis, and feeling how little aid can be depended on from 
the North, the southern governments have taken pains to 
prevent as much as possible the granting of freedom in 
individual cases, and are Uke^se most carefhl in check, 
ing the entrance of free negroes into the country. As 
a proof of this fact, I may mention that when we were 
on the point of engaging at Jamaica a black man, as 
steward's mate, we were told that he would not be 
allov^ to go on shore in a slave country, and that were 
he discovered <m board the yacht, Mr. Houstoun would be 
obliged to become surety to a large amount that he should 
not put foot on land. 

In regard to the excuse principally alleged for con- 
tinuing slavery,— viz. that of the necessity of employing 
black labour in so hot a country as Texas, — it is affirmed 
by many sensible judges that the necessity for so doing 
is founded upon an erroneous opinion. It is true that were 
slavery abolished, the culture of land, in some parts of 
Texas would be more labwious, and perhaps less pro. 
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ductive.than it is now; bat no one can believe that 
white men cannot work, or raise the produce of the 
country. In most parts of the republic, the climate is 
not hotter than it. is in the southern countries of Europe ; 
and it is obvious that, were white labour in request, white 
men would work, and the country would become settled 
in an incredibly short space of time. When this ad- 
vantage, together with innumerable other benefits attend- 
ant on the abolition of slavery, (not among the least of 
which may be mentioned, the rise of Texas in the esti- 
mation of European nations,) are considered, it must be 
concluded that the blacks wiU ere long receive their 
freedom at the hands of their white masters. 

It appears to me, (short-sighted as I am in these mat- 
ters, and unqualified to give even an humble opinion,) that 
many of the evils attendant on freeing the blacks might 
be modified, and civil war perhaps prevented, by ccmcilia^ 
tory measures being adopted in time towards the negroes. 
They are capable of strong attachments, and though 
the work of years cannot be undone in i^ day, much 
might I think be effected towards paving .the way to a 
better understanding. The only effectual mode of con- 
ciliation, namely, that of admitting the negroes to the 
society of the whites, and to equal social rights, never 
(I should imagine) will be adopted, so strong is the pre- 
judice against them. Still for his own interest, as well 
as for that of his country, each man should perform his 
part in the good work, and should bear in mind the 
following passage from an admirabie writer'on this ques- 
tion — M Whatever may be the effort of the Americans of 
the South to maintain slavery, they will not always 
succeed. Slavery, which is now confined to a single 
tract of the civilized earth, which is attacked by Chris- 
tianity as unjust, and by political .economy as prejudicial ; 
and which is now contrasted with doftnocraUc liberties, 
and the information of our ^e, cannot survive. By the 
choice of the master, or the will of the slave, it will 
cease ; and in either case, great calamities may be ex- 
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pected ta ensue. If liberty be refused to the negroes of 
the South, they will in the end seize it fbr themselves 
by force ; if it be given, they will abuse it ere long." 

Whilst the important discussion of the slave question 
was going on at one end of the cabin, the price of pro- 
visions and the tariff were the topies of conversation at 
the other. Every thing, as I have before said, resolves 
itself into ** calculation," and I had a proof of this on 
the present occasion. One of the speakers declared that 
things in general were dearer than they used to be ; he 
detailed the different and indispensable articles of food and 
clothing, 4Lnd summed- up their cost ; this he called the 
expense of living. Having done this, he proceeded to 
make a bill of the items required on leaving the world ; 
there was the doctor's bill, the coffin, the hearse, the 
burial fees, lawyer's ditto for making the will, and the 
supper afler the funeral ; and he concluded with ** Well, 
sir, I calculate, if living's dear in this country, dying's 
dearer still." 

The negroes, I may remark, had a grand fight this 
evening, and their yells and oaths were fearful to hear. 
They were not interrupted in their pastime, nor did any 
one appear even to notice the affiray. 

The battle-field of San Jacinto was pointed out to me, 
and the evolutions performed during the engagement 
described by one who had borne part in the action. The 
Tezans always speak of this victory with pride and 
exultation, and they have a good right to do so. 

A fire had recently occurred in this neighbourhood, by 
which the residence of a General Baker had been de. 
stroyed, and he himself reduced to great misery. Fires 
are now very rare in this country, but a Yankee remark- 
ed ** they would be more frequent when insurance offices 
were established." There are several beginnings of cities 
on this bayou ; one, in particular, I ought to mention, be- 
cause it is a good specimen of the rest. It was planned and 
begun years ago by a foreigner of the name of Pelle- 
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grini ; I believe a native of Savoj. This enterprising 
individual is as mad a castle-builder, as I ever saw, and 
enthusiastic and sanguine beyond belief We remained 
a short time, to land passengers before the city ; the plan 
embraces churches, club-houses, squares, terraces, theatres, 
and in short, aU the concomitants of a great city; but 
in the mean time there exist but eight wooden houses and 
a fine sounding name. 

There was a slight accident, which happened to one of 
the engines, that delayed onr arrival about two hours, 
even after we came within sight of Galveston, and it was 
late in the evening of the third day, before the steamer 
toi^hed the upper wharf of that port The gig was wait- 
ing for us with her crew of fine-looking English sailors, 
in their yacht-coetume, each of them so clean and neat ; 
what admiration they excited as they stepped from the 
gig on board of the dirty little steamer ! — ^none on board 
had ever seen the smart' crew of an English yacht before, 
and the sight evidently filled them with wonder. In five 
minutes we found ourselves enjoying the quiet and com- 
fort of our ocean home. One certainly never appreciates 
comforts till one loses sight of them. How often, during 
our short absence, had I sighed for the every-day luxu- 
ries to which we were accustomed on board. The decks 
never looked so white as now, and the brightly-polished 
guns and spotless paint, were in themselves, a perfect 
luxury to the sight 

*Tis evening time, and o'er the sand. 

The starlit waves are gently swelling ; « 

And not a sound is heard on land. 

Save the ship's bell, the hour telling. 

Yet, though the gloomy night-clouds veil 
Thy tapering masts, I trace the line 
Of beauty, and thy presence hail. 
My ocean heroine. 

Thou «* Skimmer" of the untamed sea ! 
Thou &iry thing of life and light ! 
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Reposing 'neath the canopy 
Of the still and peaceful night. 
Soft in thy ocean^radle sleep. 
The low wind's voice thy lulhiby, 
Rest! for well thy guardians keep 
Their watchful vigils o*er thee. 

Sleep ! for soon their voice shall wake thee 
Once more to stem the angry tide ; 
Once more in gladsome jubilee 
The boisterous waves to ride. 
Then, bird of beauty, rest awhile ; 
Soon on the broad and boundless main, 
Leaving this lone and sea-girt isle, 
Thou'lt spread thy snow-white wings again. 

M. C. H. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

Severe norther— The rattlesnake, etc. — Hamming-birds— 
Summary mode of ejecting abolitionists from Galveston — 
National guard— Burying-ground— Texan duel— Facility of 
obtaining a divorce— Agreeable present <wi the last day of 
oar stay— Good wishes to the Republic 

'TIS not restraint on liberty 

That makes men prisoners or firee. 

But perturbations thai possess 

The mind, or equanimities. 

The whole world was not half so wide 

To Alexander, when he cry'd, 

Because he had but one to subdue. 

As was a paltry narrow tub to 

Diogenes ; who is not said. 

For ought that ever J could read, 

To whine, put finger i'th' eye, and sob, 

Because he'd ne'er another tub. HuniBftAS. 

The cold wind seemed to have been still more severely 
felt here than it had been up the country, and one poor 
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man had actually died from its effects. This dismal 
death, however, was not so much to be ascribed to the 
intensity of the frost, as to the extreme keenness and 
strength of the wind. The crew were fortunately always 
prepared, by the sudden falling of the glass, for these 
national northers ; but if it happened thaf I myself had 
neglected to consult this unerring guide, I have been 
quite astonished at their arrival. I have known a calm, 
as still as death; not a ripple on the water and not a 
murmur on the breeze ; when suddenly a sailor has ex- 
claimed ** Here it comes !" and, in a moment, literally in 
the twinkling of an eye, the wind was roaring through 
the rigging, and the sea rising to a tremendous height ; 

** Remoter waves came rolling on to see 
The strange transforming mystery :" 

the schooner was tossed about at her anchorage, and the 
water fell on the bar to its lowest depth. 

The last norther, before our return, was particularly 
severe, but fortunately it l^ft us fine spring-weather ; and 
as a proof of the power of the sun, rattlesnakes, alligators, 
and musquitoes were beginning to make their appear- 
ance. Of the former, I confess, I have a great horror, 
and I am sure if I were ever to become a *« settler,'* I 
should not have courage to brave them, as I saw done 
by the Galveston people. In order, I suppose, to make 
one*s mind easy, you are told that ^ the Indians" know 
an herb, which they call the " snake's master ;*' I have 
no doubt that this is very consolatory to them, but I 
cannot see in what way others are benefited by their 
knowledge. I saw a- poor little Scotch terrier fall a 
victim to one of these reptiles : with all the spirit and 
valour of his race, the tiny dog rushed at his foe, 
and, careless of his master's call, returned again to the 
charge, even after having been severely bitten : he lived 
only about three hours after he had received the bite, al- 
though all kinds of remedies were tried, the most eiHca. 
cious of which, we were told, was a spoonful of gun . 
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powder, poored down the animal's throat In the long 
grass, among which the snake was found, the children of 
one of the inhabitants were constantly in the habit of 
playing. I asked their ftther if he was not afraid of 
their sharing the fate of the poor terrier, and his reply 
was, ** no, that they never had been bit, and that he be* 
Ueved sucking the poison out of the wound, always pre- 
Tented any iktal consequences.*' The rattlesnake cer- 
tainly does not take you unawares, for their angry vicious 
rattle is heard long befi>re they proceed to the attack ; I 
would, however, much pre^ keeping out of even hearing 
distance. The alligator's eggs were just begfinning to be 
hatched, and the young reptiles came out in sunny days 
in great numbers. The alligator, however, fHghtful as 
he looks, is not a creature to be much afraid of, as he is 
rarely known to attack man, and is, moreover, so large 
and unwieldy that, whilst turning himself about, there is 
plenty of time to get out of his way. We took a young 
one on board the yacht, about four feet long and very sa- 
vage : he did not live more than a fortnight, perhaps from 
being too much exposed to the cold. I had also a pretty 
little flying-squirrel, which I rescued in the streets of 
New Orleans from a boy who was tormenting it ; these 
creatures are very common here as pets, and mine, though 
vety shy, used to come on deck to sun himself in fine 
weather. One of the most curious creatures I saw in the 
country is the ^ homed frog," as he is familiarly called. 
In shape, he is not very unlike the ordinary frog, but with 
the addition of a tail, about an inch and a half long ; he 
is found in marshy spots in the prairie, and is of a brown, 
ish-green colour, spotted with black ; he has horns on his 
head, which are pointed, and about half an inch in length ; 
he has also similar excrescences, though not of so great a 
length, on his back. He runs with great rapidity, and is 
altogether a most wonderful little reptile. We had two 
of these animals in our menagerie, and hoped to preserve 
them till we reached £<ngland. 

21* 
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A few days before we left Texas, we saw, to our great 
surprise, an immense flight of humming-birds. They 
had alighted in a small garden in the middle of the town, 
which, in de&ult of better and sweeter flowers, was well, 
stocked with the yellow blossoms of the tnrmp*plant I 
could have stood for hours looking at them. They seemed 
to be of every colour ; crimson, green, blue, and sprinkled 
with gold^ust. They darted and guanoed about in the 
bright sunshine, shooting out their long slender tongues 
into the yellow flowers, and making their tiny music 
sound through the little parterre. We found it very diffi. 
cult to take them alive, and many were sacrificed in the 
attempt: I had, however, three brought to me in little 
cages, and preserved them alive for some days, feeding 
them on bread soaked in honey, which they ate greedily. 
They sat on little perches, and appeared to be much tamer 
than larger birds ; roosting at night, and eating through, 
out the day, without regard to the presence of human 
beings. They all died the death of pets, accident or over, 
stuffing. Poor little things, they should never. have vi. 
sited the settlements ; they were too fitigile, and too deli, 
cate for the contact of human hands. No one seemed to 
know where this flight of ^^oiseaux mouchea^* came fl*om. 
The day afler their first appearance being cold and cloudy, 
they were no moreto be seen, having disappeared as sud. 
denly as they came! It is strange, at what a great dis. 
tance from land, these little creatures are occasionally 
seen ; when more than two hundred miles out at sea, be. 
tween T^xas and the Havanna, a humming-bird settled 
on the rigging of the Dolphin. 

As on board the steamer, we found the slave question 
the principal topic of conversation among the good citizens 
of Galveston. Many of the latter maintained, that indi. 
viduals have no right to interfere with their lawful pro- 
perty, and were so indignant with the abolitionists, that 
they banished the principal philanthropist fi'om the city. 
The person in question was conveyed in a boat to tho 
mainland, and there turned adrifl to preach to the inhabi. 
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tants of the woods and prairies. Another^ a black man, 
and by trade I believe a barber, had likewise incurred the 
displeasure of the inhabitants of Galveston, by advocating 
the cause of his race in the market-place. He declared 
his li& was in danger, and pretending to be a British sub- 
ject, claimed the protection of the British minister. One 
of their own most respected townsmen did not'escape their 
wrath. This person having declared himself opposed to 
the abolition of slavery, but still inclined to hear the argu- 
ments pro and eon^ was ordered to be silent on the subject 
He replied, that his was a free country, where every one 
had a right to express his opinions. This right appa. 
rently was not acknowledged, for he was put into a boat 
and sent to the mainland : strange occurrences in a 
country calling itself free. 

The National Guard of Galveston were kept constantly 
in battle-array, and paraded through the town. The 
guns, too, wer# kept in readiness to protect the town 
against the fleet which was every day expected from 
Campeachy or Vera Cruz. I cannot say that the artillery 
at the forts presented a very formidable appearance : there 
were not more than a dozen eighteen-pounders, one or two 
of which had been lying harmlessly on the sand ever since 
we had been here. In the yacht we fancied ourselves 
quite secure, concluding that the British flag would be 
treated with due respect. I had little real expectation, 
however, of seeing any thing of the Mexicans, and was 
inclined to think that tiie excitement would eAd as it had 
begun, in words. 

Our drives into the prairie were now much more agree- 
able than before. The weather was warmer, and the land 
much drier ; and there were also more living inhabitants ; 
blue-birds, cardmals, &c. We shot some pelicans, and 
afterwards reproached ourselves for our cruelty, for they 
were quite useless for stuffing, or any other purpose. 
There were immense flocks of curlew and plover, who 
were evidently (m their passage to some other clime. The 
prairie was becoming quite gay with flowers ; in many 
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places, however, they were settling it on £re, and a very 
curious sight it was, — a sheet of fire flying rapidly before 
the win4 The cactus, or prickly pear, was beginning to 
blossom ; and I expected in a few -weeks I should recog* 
nise some of the glowing descriptions which travellers 
have given of the country. Alas ! I had no chance of 
realizing my anticipations, for we were soon to take our 
leave of the Gulf. Th^ pilot had returned ; he found atr 
Aransas cmly six feet of water <m the bar, and at Mata. 
gorda seven ; he gave it as his ojnnion, however, that there 
were times when vessels drawing eight feet might enter 
the latter port with safety. 

The Galveston pilot fell in with the Mexicans at 
Copano ; a fortunate circumstance for him, fer they gave 
him fifteen dollars for some tobacco, which had cost him 
but three. This was a good *< operation,** and they begged 
him to return as soon as possible, to do some more busi- 
ness, promising to purchase, an the same4erms, as many 
thousand bales of tobacco as he could manage to bring. 
This circumstance shows us what the trade with Mexico 
is likely to be when peace is establisbed. 

I shall not be surprised to hear, before any long period 
has elapsed, that the valuable mines (I believe of gold, 
silver, and copper,) which are to be found in this country, 
are worked; to say nothing of the coal-mimes, which 
perhaps I ought to have placed first in the scale, at least 
of usefulness. When population increases, and the de- 
mand for wood, for steamers, building, &^c., becomes pro- 
portionately great, this necessary article will no doubt 
also become scarce, and the working of the coal mines 
will then be a work of absolute necessity. 

Cedar is the commonest and cheapest wood here, be. 
sides being much the most useful fer building purposes. 
It is very valuable in the erection of wooden piles, which 
are exposed to the action of water, as no insects or 
marine animals will adhere to it. This wood is the one 
most in use, too, for firing ; and as you pass near the 
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houses where there are fires burning, the perfume is 
delicious. 

On my last day at Galveston, I passed near the bury- 
ing.ground, and a sad sight indeed it was ! I should not 
have been aware of its proximity, had I not perceived a 
human skull under my horse^s feet ! On looking round, 
I saw many similar relics, and hurried from the spot 
with a feeUng of dismay and horror, which it would be 
difficult to describe. The reason for this desecration of 
the dead is as follows. The sandy soil has so little depth, 
that no sooner are the dead deposited in the ground, than 
they are denuded of their light covering, and the sea, 
which washes the limits of the buriaLground, claims its 
share of these neglected remains. The consequence is, 
that the adjoining land is actually strewed by human 
bones in every direction. 

I stood upon the place of graves ! 

There, where eternal ocean laves 

The land-bound shore. The wind's low moan 

Through the long grass was heard alcme : 

Save when at intervals the sea 

Rippled in mournful melody. 

I was alone ! meet spot for thought ! 

In that deep solitude, ^w hen nought 

Reminded me of life ! Far off 

The city^s tumult, and the scoff 

Of laughing crowds. They are forgot 

Who lie in silence here ; where not 

A stone or mound is raised to show 

Who are the dead that sleep below I 

Whose are the bones that whitening lie, 

Sad relics of mortality, 

Strew'd on the flowering herb, or prest 

By heedless feet 7 a heartless jest 

To some ! — ^I look upon the sea ! 

Its waves are dancing in their glee 

And sporting bright and merrily. 



But mark ! whose is the hrainless skull. 
That, like the wrecked and useless hull 
Of some once stately ship, floats on 
Buoyant in its. emptiness ? None, 
None answer, and the lightsome wave 
Sports with the outcast of the grave. 
Now on the crescent foam it rides. 
Now 'neath the dashing wave it hides : 
And now it slowly onward glides ; 
Say, busy man I Is this the end ' 

Of all thy labour ? To descend 
Into a nameless grave ; no tear 
Shed on thy poor and lonely bier. 
Forgotten in the busy, strife 
Of tiiose who were thy friends in lifb. 
What now thy country's cause to thee 7 
Thou reck'st not that she now is free. 
Boldly thou strove in freedom's cause ; 
High (at the murmuring applause 
Of wondering nations,) beat thy heart; 
Now low, and hnsh*d, and still, and part 
Of that dear earth thou bled'st to free — 
A lesson to posterity I 

Our last act and deed before we left Galveston, was 
watering and victualling the Dolphin. A large supply 
of salted beef was taken in, which **! should not have 
mentioned, but for an accident which occurred in conse. 
quence, and which gave us a good deal of uneasiness. 
During the process df stowing the meat, it was necessary 
to remove some of the iron ballast, and for this purpose, 
an instrument of the same metal is made use of, about a 
yard long, with a handle at one end, and a hook at the 
other. One of the men was tugging away at the handle 
of the rod, and another was lying down in the act of 
assisting him, when unhappily the iron bent slightly : 
the iron ballast immediately slipped ofr^ and the man 
who held it fell backwards. The consequence was, tliat 
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the iron hook entered the eye of the nnibrtiinate man. 
By ill lack, onr doctor was on shore at the time, and did 
not return to the yacht for some hours afterwards, when 
he <iid not at all approve of the treatment practised by 
the Texan surgeon, who had been summoned when the 
accident happened. * The agony the poor man suffered 
must have been very great; he feinted' away almost im- 
mediately, and soon became delirious. lie was a long 
time on the siok list, and eventually lost the sight of his 
injured eye. 

I confess, I should not much like to trust a serious case 
in' the hands of the Texan doctors. Some of them may 
be clever and well educated, but the medicines in general 
I believe to be bad, in spite of their frequent announce* 
ment as cargo, and the words, ** drugs'* and <* chemicals*' 
appended to so many of the stores. 

A death by violence had lately taken place in this 
country; and, as the circumstances under which it oc- 
curred caused a considerable excitement, I think them 
worthy of narration, and the more so as they throw 
some light on the reputed frequency of violent deaths in 
Texas. 

A Colonel H , a mild and benevolent man, had a 

quarrel (as even the mildest men will sometimes have) 
with one of his neighbours. There was no means of ad. 
justing their di^rences; and, accordingly. Colonel 

H was informed by his adversary, in the usual 

terms, that he should take an early opportunity of shooting 

him dead. Colonel H was not a particularly nervous 

man, and for some time afier this pleasant announcement 
had been made, he went about, perfectly convinced, from 
the character of his foe, that he would not fail to keep it 
to the letter. After a while, however, the suspense and 
anxiety became too much for his spirits, and he resolved 
to put an end to the affair. Acting upon this resolution, 
he watched his opportunity, waylaid his adversary, and 
— ^mild man as he was — ^put a period to his existence. 
This afl&ir, which would have been called a murder by 
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prejadioed and iU-infiirmed hisUxians, is after all bat tiie 
Texan mode of managing a duel; it certainly differs 
from oar way of settling a qaarrel, bat when aU is said, 
I do not know that it is a mach worse form of man. 
slaughter. 

I have omitted to mention the extreme ease with which 
divorces are obtained in Texas. Daring our residrakce 
of only a few months in the country, no less than forty 
coafde were disunited, and this merely by taking an oath 
on both sides of mutual incompatibility of temper. This 
circumstance ought to be generally known ; as it may be 
of service to those similarly situated, to learn that by a 
six months* residence in Texas, they may enjoy the benefit 
of this liberating system. 

I received a present oa this my last day in the repab- 
lic, which, though of little value, I prized as a proof of 
kindness of heart and good feeling. Mrs. Kekey, the 
wife of the captain of the little Houston steamer, sent 
me a cap of her own knitting; I had particularly ad- 
mired it when on board, and it was worked with great 
labour and skill. She looked for no return ; and the cir- 
cumstance was the more gratifying, because I had seen 
her bat once, and did not expect to renew my acquaint, 
ance with her. Such things are not common in the ** old 
country." 

If we set off such instances of good will as these (and 
I could mention many others) against the trifling annoy, 
ance occasioned by the apparent fiuniliarity and want of 
refinement, on the part of these young settlers, we shall 
be more satisfied with the real good we find among 
them. 

I one day heard a rough Texan, dressed like a plough, 
man, ask one of our English fi'iends for the loan of his 
gun for a few days ; and another, trusting (and not too 
much) to his good nature, said, on another occasion, 
"well, now, Commodore, I want you to lend me your 
bedroom for a short time, if you please." It is. the con. 
sciousnets of their own extreme willingness to confer 
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similar obligations, which renders these people so little 
scrapulous in making somewhat exorbitant demands of 
others. 

But I must draw my Texan annals to a conclusion. 
We were, as the Yankees say, *« bound to go," and to 
leave this land of free hearts and untrammelled actions, 
for one which owns a despot* s sway — and for a colony 
where the broad hand of authority presses down the en- 
ergies of the people. 

Let me, before I bid adieu to the shores where we had 
so long ridden at anchor, waft good wishes to the land, 
and to its inhabitants. 

May the country ** go ahead," and prosper — ^may wise 
men lead her counsels and brave men direct her arms — 
above all, may her financial and commercial character be 
unsullied ; then will her word be good in the Great £x- 
change*House of Nations, and she may hope to .stand 
alone* — an independent republic^-^ great people among 
the powers that are. 

* The opinion that Texas is incapable of standing 
without the assistance of some established power, is very 
prevalent, and her possible annexation to the United 
States is exciting much interest. It is to be hoped, for 
many reasons, that she may never become a portion of the 
Union ; but that event appears now to be not far off. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Departure from Galvetton for the HaYanna— Severe gale — 
Appearance of the sea under its iafluence^Dangerous navi- 
gation of the Gulf of Florida-— Incidents on board the yacht 
— Arrival at the Havanna — Moro Castle—The bay — Visit of 
the Spanish authorities — Dinner on shore at the Consul* 
Generars — Heat of the climate ~ Manners, habits and 
amusements of the ladies — Visit to the Captain-General 
Valdex. 

Hail to thy face and odours, glorious 'sea ! 
*Twere thanklessness in me to bless thee not. 

How w el comer 
Thy murmurs than the murmurs of the world ! 
Though like the world thou fluctuatest, thy din 
To me is peace, thy restlessness repose. 
i Campbxll. 

March Slat. — ^We took our pilot, Simptom, again on 
board and made sail. The men, as before, were busily 
employed in shifting ballast. A north w^ind had been 
blowing for some days, but the weather was calm and 
fine ; after crossing the bar, the pilot was discharged, and 
I then really felt that I had bidden adieu to Texas. 

Gradually the low shores of Galveston receded from our 
view ; I stood on deck as long as I could catch a glimpse 
%f the land, and continued my speculative reveries on her 
present and future fate, till other objects arrested my 
attention, and till the horizon was bounded only by the 
wide and quiet ocean. I entertained such disagreeable 
recollections of the September gales, that I rather dreaded 
putting to sea in March, but our master assured me that 
the vernal equinox was not at all to be dreaded, and I felt 
my courage strengthened. All this day, and the beginning 
of the next, I had reason to be satisfied with the weather 
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and reposed in confident belief of a pleasant and quiet 
voyage to Havanna. Alas ! far the short-sighted anticipa. 
tions of a woman ! — in the afte^oon of the Ist of April, 
as I was quietly eating my luncheon in the cabin, I heard 
distinct preparations fbr a gale, darkness crept over the 
sky, and I heard the voice of the mate, « Take in a reef in 
the fere stay .sail ;*' I never liked the sound of the reefing* 
process; we always carried a great deal of sail, and I 
knew it was never reduced without absolute necessity. 
Soon after, it was ^ Take in another reef in the foresail, 
look alive !'* the lowering of the mainsail soon followed, 
and by this time it was blowing a violent gale of wind. 
The sea, in an incredibly short space of time, had risen 
to a great height, and instead of enjoying the placid 
motion of the waves, reposing on my couch on- the deck, I 
had to hold on and devote all my energies to prevent 
myself rolling about in all directions. There is certainly 
something very laughable in the efforts made by lands, 
men and women to keep themselves steady on the deck 
during a gale of wind. Our present storm, indeed, was 
really no laughing matter ; at a late hour I retired to rest, 
and continued putting up my head out of my cabin every 
five minutes to inquire how the wind was, and whether 
there was any chance of its abating. On such occasions 
as these, the appearance of daylight was always hailed by 
me with unwonted satisfiiction; I liked to see my situa- 
tion with my own eyes, and to have the power, at any 
moment, of applying for information to one or other of the 
crew ; of course they always comforted me with assu- 
rances that it was nothing ; — ^it was only blowing firesh ; 
this always reassured me, but more than all the rest, I 
rejoiced to see their cheerfiil faces, and to hear that they 
could joke. On the morning of the 2d of April I went 
on deck early ; it was not seven o'clock, but I had had a 
sleepless night, so I wrapped a large cloak about me, and 
staggered up to see the aspect of afiairs ; and a scene of 
blank desolation it was! The decks were wet and 
slippery with the spray ; every thing looked out of order 
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«nd forlorn ; the watch on deck had on their rough pilot- 
coats and southwesters well secured under their chins, 
and were crouching under the bulwark, to leeward, to 
avoid the constant showers of spray. The sea was of one 
dull heavy leaden hue, except where the summits of the 
huge tumbling waves were crested with a snow.white 
fi>am. It is one of the most fearftd effects of the tremen- 
dous waves in a heavy head-sea, that your view is 
bounded only by high walls of inky-looking water. 
Around and ahead the prospect is Qircumscribed by these 
tremendous bulwarks of the raging element, which seem 
ever on the point of engulfing you in their descent. As 
I stood on the poop^'and the bowsprit pitched into the 
hollow pit of waters, it seemed sImostUke a perpendicular 
descent, and I closed my eyes for a moment aK though all 
was over. 

Before eight o*clock, a second reef was taken in the 
fore-topsail ; there was no break in the clouds till about 
noon, when the sun for a moment appeared through a thin 
veil of gray. In the afternoon the weatiier became much 
more moderate, ree6 were shaken out, and I began once 
more to feel happy and at ease. The swell, however, was 
still very heavy, and w« were told was likely to continue 
•o, the Gulf <^ Florida not being notorious for the quiet 
of its seas. 

We saw a great deal of the gulfiWeed, which floated 
past us in large quantities. This sea-weed is very light 
and pretty when first taken out of the water, but it soon 
becomes shapeless, and will not bear drying. I believe a 
Vast number of shipwrecks have occurred in the Gulf 
stream ; there are fearfiil currents and eddies, and ships 
are frequently driven out of their course. From the nar- 
rowness of the channel the sea is always in a state of 
commotion, and after the vicdence of the late gale, the 
waves were more foarful than ever. We were all, I mean 
the " idlers," more or less prostrated, either by internal or 
external tnalaUe, Poor Monsieur de C was quite 

kora de combat^ with the best intentions of making a good 
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Bghi against the enemy* He never tasted food ibr five 
days, and to this moment I am at a loss to understand 
how he contrived to exist thit>agh such a period of inani. 
tion. As usual, we 'Vtrent through the ceremony of every 
meal, as regularly as if we were on land. The cook was 
never put out by weather, and let the ship roll about as 
she would, he never made any alteration, and his entries 
were as good and as numerous as ever. The table, which 
was a swinging one, sometimes caused a little delay in 
the consumption of the viands ; often, when on the point 
of securing a mouthful on our forks, the well^pread 
board would mount up towards the ceiling on one side, 
and we were forced to wait its pleasure before we resumed 
our meal. This was amusing enough to me, and as no 
one ¥ras very hungry at such a time, the delay did not so 
much signify ; but the noise is not to be described. I be- 
lieve the Dolphin to be (without partiality) as quiet as a 
ship can well be, but the masts and bulkheads began, after 
their long rest, like giants refreshed, to labour out their 
peculiar noises with a spirit unknown before. I was tdd 
it was nothing, and certainly, after the first night or two, 
I slept soundly and heard it no more. How we were 
flung about ! my swinging cot rocked to and fix> like an 
insane thing, whilst I felt myself a passive victim to its 
sport One night I found myself^ with a sudden shock, 
prostrated on the deck: I had beeh sleeping soundly, and 
at first could not make out in the least what had happened. 
I soon, however, ascertained that the lashings of my cot had 
given way, from the constant strain upon them : luckily 
for me the bump upon the deck was not felt by my head, 
as it was the lashing at the feet that hyl given way. It 
was not pleasant, however, to find oneself, in the dead of 
the night, in an angle of forty-five. The occurrence re- 
called to my mind some descriptions of practical jokes, 
related by Captain Marryatt, and I thought how hard it 
was for unwary midshifMnen, to be cut down at the head, 
when they least expected it; the escape from concussion 
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of the toain. must be nairow. It is to be in&rred, from 
Hb nnfieqaent occurrence, that the young gentlemen in 
the navy, half a bentnrj ago, were not very suaoeptihle 
in that organ. 

April the 3d, was rather squally, but it was only singler 
reef weather, and I did not mind it. 4th, light breexea, 
** out all reefi,*' delightiul sound! but it was not to la«t, 
and during the three following days it blew hard enough : 
the current was running very strong, and we were driven 
forty miles out of our course. I believe that nothing bat 
the violence of the gale would have induced our poor pas. 
senger to coma on deck ; I had not seen him f<Mr four days, 
when on a sudden he made his appearance on the com- 
panion ladder ; sickness and suffering had made sad havoc 
with his outward man, as indeed they had with most of 
us. The weather on the 8th was more moderate, and 
in the morning several sail were in sight It was delight, 
fill to watoh them, — to speculate on what they might be, 
and to feel that tUs stormy stege of our aquatic journey 
was so nearly at an end. At eleven o*clock a. m. the man 
at the masthead sung out ** land ahead.'* The wind was 
S. £. half east; the current was driving us to the east, 
ward. We gradually neared the land, and at five o'clock 
p. M. I heard the welcome order to clear anchors. Soon 
after we sighted Moro Castle ; the high lands were beau* 
tiful ; once more we rejoiced in the sight of the waving 
tops of the cocoanut trees, and felt the hot sun of the 
tropics. But we had no time for admiration, the British 
ensign was hoisted and flowing gaily aft-^the little 
schooner had passed the Moro Castle, and was sailing up 
between the closely.packed shipping in such a perfect 
manner ! She certainly excited great admiration, if we 
could judge by the faces and marked attention of those 
on board the ships through which she passed. I was 
prepared by description for the striking appearance of the 
harbour, particularly of its entrance. The Moro Castle 
is on the left, a high imposing building. On the right is 
the fort of Funteo, and the fnisons built by Tacon, when 
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be was Captain-General of Cuba* The bay, in which 
more than one thousand ships may anchor with safety, 
opens out beyond this narrow entrance. Our master 
ahnoet always made a point of taking a pilot, and this 
was one of the few occasions on which he deviated from 
liis rule. The yacht, ailer threading the mazes of this 
difficult navigation, brought up at six o'clock r. m. in seven 
&thoms water; decks were immediately cleared; aild sails 
fiirled, and we prepared once m<H'e for a quiet life. 

There was so much to interest, and to attract attention, 
that I stood on deck absolutely staring at all the interest- 
ing objects I saw. There were ships of every nation, 
and we were soon boarded by a number of dingy-look- 
ing men from a wretched-looking boat bearing the Spa- 
nish flag. The deck of the schooner was soon crowded 
by these officials, fer such I supposed they were, while 
some rushed below, examining her in lUl directions; 
an order was given at last that no m<Nre should come on 
board. They could not all have a right to board us, 
and civility evidently was not the object of their visit. 
I had been so long in democratic countries that I was 
quite rejoiced at the sight of some feint symbols of royal- 
ty. And, (I confess my weakness) the dirty crown, on 
the still more discoloured flag, was quite refreshing to my 
feelings. To be sure, it was but the crown of degraded 
Spain, the lowest of the monarchies of the earth, but I 
respected it nevertheless. I began almost to despair of 
being ever lefi to ourselves. No sooner was the curiosity 
of one party satisfied than another boat-load made its 
appearance. They dispersed themselves over every part 
of the vessel, and poked their black and tanned feces into 
every hole and comer, filling our eyes and noses with 
tobacco smoke, and defiling the white decks of the Dol- 
phin with the odious consequences of their national habit. 
The fact was, that they could not be made to comprehend 
tlie nature of our crafl; She was armed — ^tliat was 
suspicious— but then we were evidently not a belligerent 
set— were wo traders ? No — ^they concluded that there 
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must be concealed cargfo somewhere, and consequently 
hunted about in all possible and impossible places for our 
supposed merchandise. Monsieur de C i » with the 
dismal recollections of his late suilerings fresh upon him, 
remarked ** I think it very natural,--of course they find 
it impossible to comprehend how any rational beings can 
be sea-sick for pleasure !'* The Spaniards evidently could 
not understand it ; they shrugged their shoulders, looked 
puzzled, and witli most dissatisfied fkees returned to their 
boats. Then c^me the sharks in the shape of bum- 
boat-women, entreating and coasing the twiilors to buy 
of them ; jokes were cut as they leant Qver the ship^s 
side, and every now and then, when some adventurous 
individual completed his purchase, it was handed up in 
triumph, and the fortunate possessor began to discuss its 
real value coolly and at leisure. My attention was di* 
verted from this rather amusing scene by perceiving* 
an English man-of-war's boat pulling towards us. She 
contained, besides the rowers, only a midshipman, a small 
boy, who if only as a clean countryman of our own, we 
were delighted to see. He had been despatched ^om 
the Thunder surveying-ship. Captain Barnett, which 
was lying near, to make inquiries, and to ask if we 
were the "Charlotte" yacht? Having replied in the 
negative, (and it seemed that our advent had caused 
much speculation among our countrymen,) we thanked 
Captain Barnett through his envoy for some kind and 
civil ofiers he had made us, and our new acquaintance 
took his leave. Except the Romney, receiving-ship, the 
Thunder was the only English man-of-war then at Ha- 
vanna. After dinner, a very polite aidecamp, attended 
by a Yankee interpreter, (very boastful and very loqua- 
cious,) came to make inquiries afler the health of the 
crew. The surgeon made out his statement that we 
were all tolerably well and that no immediate anxiety 
need be felt on our account ; a clean bill of health was 
therefore given us, and we were graciously allowed the 
liberty of going on shore. Early the next mwning Mr. 
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Houstoun took advantage of the permission and called on 
Mr. Crawford, Her Britannic Majesty's Consul-General, 
to whom he had letters to deliver, and we- had the pleasure 
of dining at his house the same afternoon. 

This was called the cool season at Havanna ; no one 
crnnplained of heat, indeed some of the (4d inhabitants 
pronounced it quite temperate. I could not understand 
this, for to me it was mbst oppressive. We had again 
recourse to our awning, a^d as one proof among many, 
that our sensations did not deceive us, the fish that was 
bought alive in the market, at ten in the morning, was 
in an uneatable state at four o*clock on the same day-. 
How foarful must be the heat during the reign of the 
yellow fov^! The healthy season is said to commence 
in November, and to last tUl February, so that I foar we 
had slightly encroached upon the limits of the yellow fover 
dominions. The dews here are remarkably heavy ; the 
deck early in the evening being quite wet, as though 
heavy rain had fallen during ti^e day, and drops foil 
heavily from the masts and rigging. These dews are sup- 
posed to be particularly injurious to Europeans, and the 
latter should be particularly careful not to expose them- 
■elves to their influence. 

It is the custom at Havanna to dine early, and a very 
sensible custom it is. The ladies remyain at home during 
the heat of the day, lounging over their chocolate and ci- 
gars, or taking their accustomed siesta. When the sun 
has nearly set, their lifo of movement (if such it can be 
called) begins. Then it is that they enjoy their drives, 
and pay their visits of ceremony or affection. After 
dining with the Consul, Mrs. Crawford's carriages con* 
veyed the wh<^e party to drive on the Passeo, the fashion- 
able promenade of the city. Almost the only carriage in 
use is the volante. It is a description of veMcle peculiar, 
I believe, to Cuba ; and I must, therefore, attempt a de- 
scription of it, for the benefit of those who have not had 
an opportunity of seeing it. It is in shape not unlike a 
cabriolet on extremely high wheels ; it is six or seven feet 
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in heig^ht, and the wheels are above the head of the occn- 
pant The shafts are extremely long, and the eflfect is 
very light and gracefiil. The vdlante is driven by a pos- 
tilion, almost always a black, and his dress is the gayest 
that can be imagined ; gold and silver are spread with a 
lavish hand on his person, and red and blue, and every 
gay and gaudy colour is diosen for his adornment : the 
filmed Postilion de Longjnmean would sink into obscurity 
and shabbiness by the side of these black performers. 
Sometimes a second horse is attached as an outrigger, 
and has a pretty effect; this, nowever, is not allowed 
within the precincts of the city. Gentlemen are not often 
seen with ladies in the vofamte ; two of the latter gene* 
rally occupjring the only seat, which is extremely wide. 
The rate at which the postilions drive, considering the 
narrowness of the streets, is surprising. The mules here 
are more esteemed than the horses; they are many of 
them beautiful animals ; and I saw some of a cream co- 
lour, which I admired extremely. I believe very high 
prices are given for them ; as much as from sixty to two 
hundred pounds. I was delighted with the appearance 
both of the ladies and their showy equipages, as they as. 
sembled on the Fasseo. The volante itself is much oma. 
mented with silver, and the harness is always plated, 
wherever plating can, by any possibility, be applied. The 
ladies wear the mantilla, and their costume, in their vo* 
lantes, consists (as it appeared to me almost de rigueur,) 
of white muslin dicoUeti^ with short sleeves, and neither 
gloves nor mittens. Their dark hair is always beauti- 
fully shining and well dressed ; their heads are well set 
on, and at the back hang tlie elegant folds of the lace 
mantilla. Every one has something to say of the surpass- 
ing beauty of the Spanish women, — their eyes ! their 
figures! their walk! are all described as something so 
exquisite, that no women, of more northern climes, can 
venture to compete with them. 

I confess I was terribly disappointed by thepe fitr-famed 
beauties. One volante afler another rolled by, and not 
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one tolerable fiice, take it altogether, had I seen. I have 
no doubt that the extreme heat of the climate, to a certain 
degree, increases the natural duskiness of their complex* 
ions ; certainly, in daylight, they were, I thought, much 
too yellow to be pleasing. By daylight, however, they 
are rarely to be seen ; it is at night that they are viewed 
to advantage. They al^ use rouge, I was told, from early 
childhood — ^but their black eyes, which are magnificent, 
do not require this foreign aid to make them sparkle^ I 
saw some reputed beauties in the morning, and thought 
them plain ; while at night, I could not believe them to be 
the same persons, and felt inclined almost to change my 
opinion I had formed in the morning. 

The walk of the Spanish women, which is described 
as being so peculiarly grracefiil, I had little opportunity 
of seeing. No lady walks at Havanna : nor do they even 
descend from their volantes when on shopping expedi- 
tions : naturally indolent, this relaxing climate seems to 
deprive them of the little degree of energy which nature 
bestows on them. Their accomplishments are as limited 
as their sphere of action. They whisk about their large 
fims with surprising dexterity, and this seems to be one 
of the principal employments of their lives. They speak 
a little bad French, do a little indifferent religion, get 
through a considerable amount of flirtation^ and not a 
little scandal. The evening drive on the Passeo is the 
grand event of every day ; gossip then goes on at a great 
rate ; every passer-by is scanned and scrutinized ; ap- 
pointments are made, and reputations are sneered away. 
Great care is taken during the drive, that the long white 
drapery should hang out over the step of the volante ; it 
not being etiquette for the flouncings and embroideries to 
be gathered within the carriage. I was warned of this 
by a young lady with whom I was driving, and who was 
shocked at seeing me endeavouring to save my gown 
from dust, and the contact of passing wheels. The Passeo 
de Taeon was constructed by the governor of that name, 
and is really a most striking promenade ; there being 
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fbiintains, and statues, and every thingr requisite to make 
a delightful city drire : on Sundays it is crowded by 
Yolantes, both private and hired. • Tacon made many 
improvements in Havanna and its neighbourhood. It is 
a pity that this fine colony should not oflener have vriser 
heads to direct it, and that a government better qualified, 
should not [exist in the Mother Country, to choose its 
viceroy. 

In the Plaza des Armas^ which is a large handsome 
square opposite the palace of the viceroy, a band of 
music plays almost nightly. The performance struck me 
as good ; but the choice of music was not made with good 
taste, at least the fancy of the captain-general, who selects 
the airs, must be a lugubrious one, to judge of the dismal 
sounds that saluted our ears. The preponderance of 
brass instruments is much too gfreat, and I was soon glad 
to escape firom the uproar, and refresh myself with an ice 
at a cafe near the Plaza. This custom of eating ices, 
which are brought to them in their volantes, is a favourite 
diversion of the Havanna ladies ; the gentlemen, mean- 
while, ofler their assistance, and are rewarded with smiles, 
and meaning flicks with the ever.ready fiin. 

On Thursday, Monsieur de C and Mr. Houstoun 

dined with the Captain-General Valdez, by whom they 
were received with the greatest kindness and hospitality. 
It is not etiquette for the Viceroy to reoeive ladies at 
dinner, nor is he himself allowed to dine with any indi. 
vidual, let his rank be what it may. I was told that the 
Viceroy did not at aU enjoy the forced monotony of his 
existence ; he is unmarried, but Madame«01ivar, the wife 
of the Spanish minister at Mexico, is residing with him, 
and assists in doing the honours of the palace. Though 
not permitted to invite ladies to dine with him, this pro- 
hibition does not extend to evening parties, and I at- 
tended several soiriet there, and was glad to make the 
acquaintance . of Madame Olivar, wh9 is a delightful 
person. During some of these visits, I learned a good 
deal of the present state of Cubar— its products, and the 
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p<^cy of Spain with regard to the coloDj. My principal 
informant was a grave, sensible old Spaniard, whose 
name, however, I have totally forgotten. He took com- 
passion on my evident want of information on the subject, 
and I felt much obliged to him. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Historical notice of Cuba — Commerce — Cruel treatment of 
slaves— Creoles— Revolt of the Matanzas — Anticipated re- 
volt of the black population— Exclusive state of society — 
*' Sugar Counts"-^Aaimal8, birds, noxious insects, and rep- 
tiles — Railroad— Copper, silver, and coal mines — Splendid 
scenery — Cuba indebted ibr its prosperity to Viceroy Tacon 
— Plaza de Toros— The cathedral. 

Never may from our souls one truth depart, 
That an accuned thing it is to gaze 
On prosperous tyrants with a dazzled eye ; > 

Nor, touched with due abhorrence of their guilt. 
For whose dire ends tears flow, and blood is spilt, * 

> And justice labours in extremity, 

\ Forgot thy weakness, upon which is built, 

O wretched man, the throne of tyranny! 

WomMWOftTB, 

SiNCfE its discovery by Christopher Columbus, Cuba 
has frequently been a contested possession between Eng- 
land and Spain. In the year 1760, the island was con- 
firmed as a dependency of the Spanish government, and 
the Floridas were ceded to Great Britain in exchange. It 
IB a rich and most valuable island ; the soil is very pro» 
ductive, and yields two and sometimes three crops of com 
a year. Of the extreme fertility of the island, no one can 
fi>rm an idea, till, from some lofty eminence, he casts 

33 
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his eye over the beautiful aspect of its fertile plains and 
wooded hills. 

Though early in the year when I^ was there, the 
country was covered with sweet-smelling and beautiihl 
plants, while already the shrubs and trees were filling the 
air with the perfume of their fragrant blossoms. The 
following are some of the principal articles of ^export. 
Sugar, rum, tobacco, cocoa, coffee, molasses, &c. A 
great quantity of salted meat, and fbh, as well as grain 
of many kinds, are imported. 

The Slave-trade, as is well known, flourishes in this 
country, and to its existence may, I think, be attributed 
many of the degrading vices, and peculiar defects which 
debase the general character of the white inhabitants of 
Cuba. The Spaniards have the Teputation of showing 
more kindness to their slaves than the white masters in 
other slave countries. This may be the case wiih the 
domestic slaves, as the black population certainly look 
particularly 6Lt, sleek, and well fed. It was at tiavanna, 
however, tiiat I 6rst saw the marks of stripes on the 
shoulders of a woman, and I cannot describe the effect 
that the sight produced upon me, and the horror against 
the unmanly wretches who could thus punish a woman. 
I once witnessed in the neighbourhood of Havanna, the 
degradation of a negro slave preparatory to receiving 
punishment: he was being dragged along with a rope 
round his neck, like some refractory criminal. Similar, 
and I fear much worse instances of cruelty are, alas ! 
too frequently occurring in the plantations. 

The proporti<Hi of negroes to white men is greatly in 
favour of the fbnner. The poUcy adopted in regard to 
both Creoles and negroes, is injudicious; no attempts 
being made to conciliate the good will of either. The 
iron hand of military and despotic power is the only 
rule ; and were it not for that, there is no doubt but that 
this fine colony would soon pass from the hands of its 
present masters. No Creoles are ever employed in any 
lugh or honourable offices, nor are they allowed any re. 
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sponsibitity or share in the afiairs of government; thus 
this numerous class of the inhabitants are rendered dis. 
affected, and ready to join in any scheme of revolt ; and, 
moreover, the Creoles are many of them possessed of 
great wealth, which causes them to be infinitely dan- 
gerous as enemies. It is said that the negro population 
are c<»stantly on the eve of revolt, and the consciousness 
of this being probaUy the case, keeps the government in 
perpetual hot water. The regular troops consist of only 
ten thousand men, while there are six hundred thousand 
blacks, rendered desperate by oppression, and ready at 
any moment to turn upon their rulers. The Spanish 
government in Europe seems but little aware of the 
volcano, which is so near bursting beneath their over- 
strained and injudicious rule. 

Not long ago there was a well-ordered and nearly suc- 
cessflil insurrection of the Matanzas negroes. They be- 
haved with great courage and resolution, and having 
obtained some slight advantages, they secured themselves 
in a strong position, from which they did not emerge till 
they had obtained conditions eictremely fkvourable to them- 
selves. The authorities of Havanna are now evidently 
roused to a sense of danger, for even the word freedom 
is suppressed, and the fine national air of ** Libertad," is 
not allowed to be sung. It is Vain, however, to suppose 
that such precautions will prevent the silent longing for 
freedom from finding a voice among a people goaded to 
desperation by a sense of their wrongs. The coloured 
populaUon of Cuba may be subdued and crushed for a 
time, but the smouldering fire will some day burst forth 
from the trampled ashes, and not all the power of Spain 
will be able to stay its fiiry. 

There are a great many natives of the Canary Islands 
here : they are said to be good, well-disposed people ; 
and, as servants, they are valued as faithfiil and intel- 
ligent. 

The different classes of society at Havanna, are kept, 
from all I could learn, strictly apart. There are a few 
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still Femaining of the real old gnuuieer of Spain ; indeed, 
I have heard persons well acquainted with the manners 
and habits of good old Spanish families declare, that 
such are to be found now only at Havanna. In Spain, 
(though the Mother Country,) the race is said to be ex- 
tinct. Great and unqualified contempt is felt and ex- 
pressed by these aristocratic fiimUies for the ** nouveatue 
richet,^* who, swelling with pomp and pride, lord it oyer 
their humbler neighbours. Many of the latter, however, 
are great landed proprietors, and slave-owners. ** Sugar 
Counts*' they are called ; and the epithet is remarkably 
welLchoeen, as it tells, in many instances, the tale of their 
increase of fortune, and at the same time conveys an idea 
of the possibility of th^ir titles and riches melting away 
as speedily as they have arisen. 

One of these ** sugar noblemen,*' (J^ name I have for- 
gotten, but he is said to be the richest man in the island,) 
made his fortune by the importation of slaves — a licensed 
dealer in human flesh. I looked at him as a sort of mon. 
ster, when I reflected upon the vast amount of human 
suffering of which he had been the acting cause. 

The alligator, the sea-cow, and the turtle, are all found 
in the island of Cuba. The latter, however, are not nu- 
merous ; and the supply for consumption at Havanna is 
brought from the island of Nassau. 

I saw birds in endless variety; canaries, cardinals, 
nightingales, linnets, parroquets; in short, every thing 
that can be imagined as most gay and harmonious. I 
could scarcely help fiincying it the pleasant month of 
June, the air was so sweet and soft ; while the song of 
the birds filled my imagination with memories of past 
spring-times. 

*» Now each creature joyes the other 
Passing happy dayes and bowers. 
One birde reports unto another 
In the fall of silver showers ; 
Whilst the earth (our common mother) 
Hath her bosome deckt with flowers.*' 
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A great drawback to these spring delights, were the 
fearfiil number of nozioos insects and reptiles ; snakes of 
the worst kind, scorpions, centipedes, and I cannot tell 
yrhai besides. The persevering bloodthirsty musquitoes 
were already ri&, but happily they did not venture much 
on board the yacht 

A railroad has been in existence for some^time in Cuba ; 
extending to a distance of fifty miles between Havanna and 
Guines. It traverses a not very level line of country, 
and there are several considerable cuts through hills, and 
also a tunnel of tolerable length. These things speak 
well for the industry and resources of the Cuba people ; 
for even a little appearance of energy shows well among 
the enervated denizens of the West Indies. Extensive 
and valuable coal mines, as well as those containing cop- 
per and silver, have been discovered in Cuba : these must 
be a source of immense wealth, and there is no want of 
ready money to work them. The railroad traverses a 
beautiful line of country, diversified with cocoa-trees, and 
innumerable other plants, unknown except within the 
tropics. We passed in our railroad-excursion through ex- 
tensive coffee and other plautaticms of tobacco^ sugar, &c. 
The coffee-shrubs grow very prettily, and the green of the 
leaves is rich and varied. There is great charm to a 
stranger in seeing the wild growth of &e pine-apple, the 
plantain, the custard-apple, and the cocoa-tree. ITie firuit 
hung on the dark boughs of the orange trees like 

** golden lamps in a green night.'* 

There were many other trees, of which I do not know 
the names, some of which were literally loaded with green 
firuit. The forests are very thick, and clear rills of water 
trickle down the mountain sides, refireshing one by the 
very sight of their coolness. 

The climate in the mountains is, I am told, healthy 
enough ; but near the coast we heard enough of its bane- 
fiil effects. We were warned not to expose ourselves to 

23* 
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the influence of the moon's rajs ; the influence of the 
gentle planet beings supposed to be particularly dangerous, 
and to bring on attacks of the fell disease. 

The principal pities in Cuba are Havanna, St Jago de 
Cuba, Principe, and Santa Maria de Punto. There are 
several safe ports, and good anchorages, but from the vast 
extent of rocks and shoals, the navigation outside is diffi. 
cult, and often dangerous. The forts above the city are 
covered with palm.trees ; the citadel itself is very strongly 
armed, as well as the heights above the town, which are 
bristling with arms. No stranger is allowed to visit the 
arsenal, or to enter the fortifications; admittance I be- 
lieve, being limited to the government authorities, and Uie 
garrison. I heard of a poor artist from a foreign land, 
who, not being aware of the prohibition, strayed with his 
colours and brushes within the works. He was not even 
challenged by the sentinel, who, without any other notice, 
fired his musquet at the poor man. Fortunately, the 
wound was not a severe one. Officers of the British navy 
are especially excluded, not only from visiting the forts, 
but also from entering ihe ships of war. 

I have already mentioned Tacon, the governor, as one 
to whom Havanna, and indeed the island of Cuba gene, 
rally, are indebted for much of their present peace and 
prosperity. This clever and enterprising viceroy was 
sent from Spain some years since. He fi>und the colony 
in a miserable condition; there being but few public 
works and national buildings, and those in existence being 
neglected and abused. Robbery and murder were com. 
mitted with impunity, and there were neither guardians 
of the public peace, in the shape of police, nor any laws 
by which justice could be efil'ectuaUy administered. All 
these evils, and many others, Taoon took upon himself to 
redress ; he established an efficient police, by which ofl 
fenders were kept in awe^ and quiet was restored to the 
capital ; he enforced obedience to the laws, protected trade, 
and hunted out and punished the bands of robbers which 
before infested the coimtry; he also built large prisons 
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and enacted naefbl laws for their government and regula- 
tion. I have before said that the planting and arrange- 
ment of the public promenades was his work, but the 
most conspicuous of the adornments, to which Havamia 
is indebted to this inde&tigable goremor, is the Campo 
Militar, which is calle4 the Square of Tacon ; it has four 
gates, one on each side of the square, to which he gave 
the name of Columbus, Cortes, Pizarro and Tacon. 

El Teatro de Tacon, as its name implies, was likewise 
erected under the late govemor^s auspices. It is remarka. 
bly handsome ; I should say about the size of our Hay. 
market ; and the ornamental part is in very good taste. 
The pit seats, which are usually occupied solely by gen. 
tlemen, are comfortably fitted up with arm-chairs, each 
one having a number appended to it. There is a good 
Plaza de Toros, and the bull-fights of Havamia used to be 
celebrated, though at present great complaints are made 
of the scarcity of good bulls for the arena :>— the ladies 
are in despair, **tbe stupid beasts are so tame.'* The 
cathedral is well worth seeing, particularly during the 
Holy Week, when black kneeling fig^nres are sprinkled 
over its wide pavement in all directions. The pictures it 
contains are scarcely tolerable, but there is an urn shown 
you, which contains, it is said, the remains of Columbus. 
I looked at the latter with great interest and respect, as 
the only mortal part of the great voyager, ordained by 
providence to bring into light and truth so large a portion 
of the globe. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Magnificwice of private homes— Ceromoniea of the Holy 
Week — Entrance of H. M. ahip the lUustrioua, Admiral 
Sir Charles Adam— High price of provisioDs— Fruits — ^High 
rents— Good Friday— Race-course— Theatre of Taoon— 
Dance on board the flag-ship— Our last evening at Havanna. 

La fiiiblesse est le seul d^ftat que Ton ne saorait corriger. 

La Rochefoucauld. 

Ths private hoaaes at Havanna, at least a ^eat many 
of them, are magnificent. It is the custom here to leave 
all the windows to the street open at night ; the living 
rooms are most commonly (m the ground-floor, and the 
passer-by is of course at liberty to enjoy the sight of 
many a gay soiree and tertuUia, In other towns, where 
such things and sights are unknown, a crowd would 
speedily be collected, but here the practice is so universal, 
that no one thinks, from mere motives of idle curiosity, 
of stopping to look in. Acquaintances of the house, or of 
some of the guests may occasioniQly peep in at the win. 
dows, in order to ascertain if any of those they would 
wish to meet are within, and if the result of the survey 
prove satisfactory, they enter without ceremony. This 
seems to me a very agreeable style of society, there are 
no formal rhinione, and no person need enter a room with 
the chance of meeting a disagreeable or obnoxious per. 
son; it is, in my opinion, another great advantage, at. 
tending this easy mode of visiting, Uiat you are not oom. 
pelled to remain a moment longer in any house than you 
find it agreeable. 

Great preparations were being made for the ceremonies 
of the Holy Week; the gaiety of the previous days being 
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to be replaced by the strictest mourning and gloom. Flags 
of every nation were floating in the harbour ; the gaudy 
red and yellow of the Spaniard, the French tricolour, the 
ensigns of Hamburg, Prussia, and Belgium, to say nothing 
of our own national Colours, which, in true loyalty to my 
country, I ought to have placed first in the list. All these 
brilliant national colours, if belonging to catholic coun- 
tries, are, on Good Friday, lowered half-mast high ; the 
yards are canted, and the effigy of Judas Iscariot, after 
haying been hung at the yardiarm, is, with every mark of 
ignominy and detestation, thrown headforemost into the 
sea. 

A few days after our arrival, our kind friends Mr. and 
Mrs. Crawford and their party, besides Captain Bamett of 
the Thunder, and a Spaniard or two, dined on board the 
yacht Our table was spread (as usual with us in hot 
weather) on deck, under the shade of the awning. The 
Illustrious, seventy-two, bearing the fla^ of the Admiral 
of the station. Sir Charles Adam, was hourly expected ; 
indeed, to my great satisfaction, as I had had very little 
experience in naval matters, and looked forward quite as 
a treat to seeing a vessel of so large a size man<£uvring 
her way through the narrow channel. The approach of 
the expected ship was telegraphed during dinner, and 
shortly afterwards we ^ saw her tall masts rounding the 
Moro Castle. The entrance to the harbour is not more 
than about three hundred yards ; and there being hardly 
any wind, the entrance of such a ship, her tackhig, &c. 
did not seem by any means an easy affair. Every thing 
else was forgotten in the interest of the sight, and in the 
anticipated pleasure of seeing more English faces in a fo- 
reign land. In spite of difficulties, the flag.ship came in 
beautifully, and came to an anchor close to the yacht. 
After dinner we went on shore to drive, and to shop. I 
went in quest of sweetmeats, which are excellent here, but 
expensive, as all articles of food are. To us, so lately ac- 
customed to the cheapness of living in Texas, the high 
prices of necessaries seemed still more remarkable. Tb'^ 
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price of a very sma]] fowl was half a dollar, and beef was 
tenpence a pound ; the mntton was better flavoured than 
the beef, which was dry and tasteless ; the yeg^etables were 
excellent, and in great variety. We had young potatoes, 
French beans, peas, asparagus, cauliflower, in short every 
summer vegetable which Europe produces, besides others 
peculiar to the country. The oranges and pines were de- 
licious, and the watermelons were not to be despised. 
The Zapote Mamme I did not think a bad flruit, but the 
natives eat some kinds which are really detestable. The 
guava, which makes so good a preserve, is, I think, quite 
unpleasant in a raw state, both as to taste and smeU ; and 
I am far from approving {he mango, though it looks so 
tempting ; ihete is also a purple fruit, the name of which 
I forgot, but it is any thing but delicious, and another 
equally bad, of an ugly brown colour, resembling in ap- 
pearance a potato hal^baked, with its skin on. In my 
opinion, none of the fruits here are to be compared to those 
we eat in England, as I confess I prefer an apricot greatly 
to a banana, and a good pear to a custard^pple ; indeed, 
many of the fruits which are considered good in Havanna, 
would be given only to the pigs in our country. Wearing 
apparel costs more here than it does in any place I ever 
was in ; the price of long white kid gloves are two dollars, 
more than eight shillings a pair. It will be seen that the 
expenses of living in ibis city are not small, and I must 
wind up my items with mentioning the rent of houses-^ 
one of even tolerable size cannot be hired at less than 
from four to five hundred pounds a year. The washing 
of clothes costs three dollars a dozen. 

The following day we paid a visit to the Admiral on 
board the Illustrious. I was conducted over the ship ; and 
it being my first time of undergoing the like ceremony, I 
was much surprised at all I saw. I thought the heat, 
when I arrived at the midshipmen's quarters, something 
fearful ; but I suppose they soon become accustomed to it. 
We dined on board the flag.ahip, and afterwards accom- 
panied the.Admiral on shore to a soir6e at the Captain- 
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General's. From the monung of the Thursday before 
€rood Friday, till the evening of the Saturday following, 
the most perfect stillness reigned in the streets ; not a car- 
riage was allowed to pass through any part of the town, 
and we were consequently obliged to go on foot to the 
vice-regal residence. The distance from the landing is 
not considerable ; but in this climate all exertion is dis- 
agreeable, and I felt inclined to quarrel with any thing 
that forced me to take exercise, let it be in what shape it 
would. The military band was playing in the square, 
and mournful and tiresome airs seemed the order of the 
day. *^The square was crowded with people, but princi- 
pally by negroes, to whom it appeared a kind of f^te day. 
They were all dressed in white, and the contrast it afforded 
to their black hands and faces was very striking. The 
Spanish ladies, however, are dressed in the giifyest colours, 
ds if they wished to make themselves amends for the deep 
mourning in which it was dc rigueur to clothe themselves 
on the morrow. As we left the palace, the city watch- 
men, who are reckoned particularly good and efficient, 
told the hour from time to time ; but with the exception of 
their warning voices, not a sound was heard to break the 
stillness of the night. 

During all this time, I spent my mornings on deck 
under the awning ; my sofe, being spread where I could 
obtain the most of the refreshing breezes, of which, how- 
ever, you feel but little in the harbour. I occasionally, in 
the course of the day, received visits from my neighbours, 
and thus, in a most indolent, enervating mode of life, the 
scorching hours passed by. 

Good Friday arrived ; the guns were fired, with a dull 
heavy sound, and muffled drums with all sorts and sig^ns 
of gloom and lamentation, were in full display. Every one 
was in black, and the churches were thronged by peniten- 
tial visitants. 

About midday, Sir Charles Adam (pive us much plea- 
sure by paying the Dolphin a visit, and I greatly re- 
gretted, that owing to its being Good Friday, we wer- 
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prevented firom receiTin^ him with a salute and all due 
honours. 

Many strict rules, in regard to the regulation of moral 
conduct, are laid down by society here, and a great out- 
cry is raised if any unfortunate individual is so rash or so 
misguided as to break through them. As an instance of 
this — ^no lady is permitted by the rules of decorum to 
drive in her volante on the Passeo, without being pro- 
tected either by a female companion, or by her own hus- 
band, and even her brother is not considered a proper 
chaperon, I suspect that there is more of outward show, 
than of real decorum, in all this vigorous straining after 
gnatlike trivialities, and I have often heard it remarked 
that neither the education of the young Spanish women, 
nor their habitual conversation, were in keeping with this 
overstrained prudery. Mothers and elder sisters are, it is 
said, in the habit of paying &r too little attention to the 
moral education of the more juvenile, and female branches 
of their fkmilies ; and it not unfrequently happens, that 
topics of scandal are discussed, and reputations canvassed 
before them, the details of which are sufficient to blunt 
their moral perceptions. When it is remembered that in 
this country, girls become wives, and the mothers of 
families at an age when in England they would be still 
in the schoolroom, the evil of this fatal system of educa- 
tion will be seen in all its magnitude. 

Saturday. We took a drive on the railroad through 
shrubberies of coffee bushes. The rate at which we 
travelled, was not greater than ten miles an hour, and I 
could not help rejoicing that we went no faster, as other- 
wise we should have seen much less of the country, which 
is extremely picturesque. 

There is a height above the town, which it is well worth 
taking the trouble to ascend. The hill, which is very 
steep, is crowned by a fort, and the view from it, looking 
down on the city, and the surrounding country, is pano- 
ramic, and very striking. The race-course is within a 
couple of miles of the town ; in the course of our late drive 
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we paid a visit to this spot, dedicated to the gambling pro- 
pensities of the ** gentlemen sportsmen" of Havanna. It is 
a good and convenient course, and we saw several 6ne- 
looking American horses in training. The Bishop's 
garden, which we next visited, is well worth seeing. It is 
crowded with oleanders, roses, verbenas, convolvnlnses, 
and every sort of beautiful flowers, growing in wild and 
tangled disorder, and all in full and luxuriant blossom ; the 
fire.flies at night were brilliant. The road to this paradise 
of flowers is thickly (Wanted on both sides with guava and 
sour-sop trees, besides cocoanut trees, and palms, many 
of them loaded vrith green firuit In addition to the trees 
I have mentioned, there are ebony, cedar, mahogany, and 
lignum vitse; Indian corn too is much cultivated, and 
adds not a little to the beauty of the country. 

In the evening we dined with the British Consul, and 
met the Admired, and a large party of naval oflicers, I 
ought not to omit to mention that the individual of the 
party who made the greatest impression on me, was one 
of the prettiest English girls I ever saw ; her roses had 
not yet paled under the influence of a tropical sun, and 
she was a pleasing contrast to the -sallow beauties of the 
island. We remained late on shore. 

The following day being Sunday, we had hoped to 
have heard divine service performed on board the flag- 
ship, and most of the English and Protestant inhabitants 
of Havanna had assembled on board with the same ex- 
pectation; the chaplain, however, was too unwell to 
officiate. Most of tiie party remained on board till the 
evening, when we again paid the Passeo a moonlight 
visit This was the grand night for theatrical perform- 
ances at Havanna, and we went with a large par^ to the 
pretty theatre at Tacon. The house was crowded, and 
the perf(»*mance, which, however, I ^oughttedious enough, 
was much applauded. There was a great deal of panto- 
mimic acting, and the scenery was remarkably good. 
The two boxes which had been secured for us would 

S4 
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scarcely hold our party, and we should have been re- 
joiced, and I doubt not would many others of his ac- 
quaintance, to have taken possession of the Captain- 
General*s empty box. It Is not etiquette for ladies to be 
seen in it, which seemed to me very strange, nor do I 
understand the motives for keeping this poor man so apart 
from the common enjoyments of life. 

There exists here a great jealousy of the English, 
among naval men, and as I have before remarked, none 
of our officers are allowed on bo€ird Spanish ships, which 
are certainly too ill-equipped, dirty, and ill-conditioned to 
bear inspection. On the evening of this day we had a 
delightful dance on board the flag-ship. There was a 
great deal of beauty present, particularly^ among the 
English. The Misses M , who are half Spanish, 
unite in their own persons the charms of both countries, 
the dark brilliant eyes, betraying their Spanish descent, 
while the soft, clear complexion reminds us of our coiui- 
trywomen. t-^ 

It seems a strange thing to assert, that cigars are as 
difficult to procure, really good^ in Havanna, as in any 
part of the world. The state of the case is this, — it is 
impossible to have good cigars unless you order them, 
and that also at a considerable period of time before they 
are required for use. It is well known how much time 
improves the flavour, and no smoker here uses them as 
fresh as they do in Europe. It is notorious, also, that the 
slaves steal the best tobacco, and make it into cigars, 
unknown to their employers ; the cigars, thus manufac- 
tured, are excellent, but high-priced and extremely diffi. 
cult to procure. 

On the Wednesday previous to our departure we ac- 
cepted an invitation to the house of the ** belles of Ha- 
vanna,** whom I have before mentioned ; it was a pleasant 
« tertullia ;" the windows openii^g into a delightful garden 
full of jessamine and the perfbuned dhatura. Dancing 
was going on for those who liked it, while others, who 
in this fervid climate, preferred a state of quiescence, 
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were at liberty to enjoy sweet sounds and perhaps sWeeter 
thoughts, in indolent repose. 

It was our last evening at Havanna, and a last evening 
is always more or less painful and trying to one's feelings. 
We had to bid adieu to fiiends most kind, though lately 
fbund, and to leave a happy spot, which it is more than 
probable, we should never see again ; I do not like saying 
t* good bye ;" it ** sets me on end-like," as Sam Slick says. 

Qn our return from this scene of brilliant gaiety, I 
noticed, as our volante drove slowly through the suburbs, 
a house, the front of which was brightly lighted up ; the 
lower windows, which were so large that they in point of 
&ct formed the front of the house, were wide open, and 
afforded a perfect and distinct view of the objects within. 
My curiosity was excited by seeing a raised platform 
within the room, at the lower end of which sat two men, 
in mute silence. To my surprise, for who would have 
supposed that the remains of the dead would be thus 
exposed to view, I saw on the platform the pale &ee of 
a corpse; the stiffened limbs were stretched beneath a 
thin white covering, and in the next hour, the f<»in, 
which in the morning was endued with life, was to be 
lowered into the earth. I cannot describe the effect that 
this spectacle had upon me, and how much I was struck 
by the contrast it afforded to the scene of dancing and 
merriment J had so lately quitted ; verily in the midst 
of life we are in death ! I went on board, and tried to 
forget it all, — ^the whirling dance and the blank face of 
the dead 1 — but they haunted me all night, and I was 
glad when the morning came, when I was to change this 
place of varied recollections for our own wild changing 
element once more. * 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Departure fivm Havanna—BermQda— >St. George's Harbour^ 
Hamilton — Bermadian Population — Whale-fiBhing -^ De- 
lightful gardent— Visit to the Bishop of Newfoundland — 
The Sea Grape—** The Pride of India"~Ireland Harbour^ 
Departure for England. 

But bless the littie feiry isle! 
How sweetly, after all our ills. 
We saw the sunny morning smile 
Serenely o'er its fragrant hills. 

MOOME. 

Friday, 20th April; light breeze from the eastward. 
We left Havanna harbour, and passed More Castle at nine, 
o'clock in the morning ; the flag-ship weighed anchor at 
the same time, and we promised ourselyes her company 
on the Yoyage. The sea-breeze at Havanna begins about 
ten in the mQming, and dies away about three or four 
p. M. ; it is, therefore, imposeible for vessels to leave the 
harbour in the intermediate time. For two days and a 
night we went on weH together, though in order to do so, 
we were frequently obliged to shorten sail. We amused 
ourselves during these two days by talking, unintelligibly 
enough, I must confess, by signals, and we frequently 
found ourselves within hailing distance. On the tiiird 
morning I looked in vain for our ^ tall friend ;'* we had 
burnt a blue-light, during the night, which had been duly 
answered ; but now, not a vestige of her towering masts 
were to be seen, and we had to go on our way alone. 

April 28th. We had some ** strong breezes," — ^reefing, 
especially during the afternoon, when the whirling and 
tumultuous state of the sea gave us some idea of the dan« 
gers of the coast. 

29th. Sighted Bermuda, and « vexed'* enough was the 
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sea that surrounds her hundreds of islands. After making 
pilot^ignals for a long time, a black man at length put 
off firom the shore in one of the beautiful *Mudian boats, 
and told us he was a Queen^s pilot. It was, however, so 
late in the aflemoon, that he refused to take us into the 
harbour till next morning ; and accordingly, we kept him 
on board, tacking about all night. At five o^clock the 
next morning he took us in, and we anchored off the ad- 
miraPs house ; our first inquiry was for the flag-ship ; she 
had not arrived, and I rather triumphed, I acknowledge, 
at our having won the race, particularly in the stormy 
weather we had encountered, and having latterly been 
running befi>re the wind. We found ourselves very much 
exposed, in St. George's Harbour, to the force of the wind ; 
and, as we intended to remain some days at the Bermu- 
das, we shifted our quarters, almost immediately, to Ha« 
milton, the principal town. The navigation, through 
hundreds of rocks and islands, is difficult, but very beau- 
tiful ; it really seemed like some dream of beauty, the 
water being so clear that you could see the pebbly bot- 
tom : and then the coral rocks and the cedar groves I it 
was, indeed, a bright and fairy scene ; and when I think 
of it now, in this cold climate, and matter-of-fiict country, 
how I long to be there with those I love about me, again 
to realize the visions of the past, and spend my existence 
in that bright land of poetry and romance. 

Hamilton is a pretty, clean town, situated close to the 
water ; the houses are all white, and there are hills rising 
behind them, dotted with villas, and interspersed with ce- 
dar trees. 

We went on shore almost immediately afler our arri- 
val, and hired a carriage to take us up to the admiral's 
house, in order to acquaint Lady Adam of our having so 
recently parted company with the flag-ship. There is a 
very pretty view from the house ; and the garden, which 
b kept with great care, is full of flowers. 

During our visit, the Illustrious came in sight It was 

24* 
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Sunday ; and, in the course of our drive, we had a good 
opportunity of forming our opinion of the appearance of 
the Bermuidian population. The churches were very nu- 
merous, and ev^ry one we met was on his or her way to 
some place of worship. The blacks are, in general, quite 
as well-dressed as the whites, and are particularly civil 
and well-conducted, touching their hats in a courteous 
way, which reminded one of old England. The supply 
of fresh water is very limited, and I was told that the rea- 
son for painting the houses white was that the rain-water, 
of which every drop is of value, may not, in its descent 
from the roofs, come in contact with any dirty or disco- 
louring substance. The roads are exceUent, and well- 
kept ; being made chiefly of granite, taken from the many 
picturesque rocks which are interspersed among the cedar 
woods. 

I should say that the inhabitants of Bermuda were in- 
veterately idle; by fitr the greater proportion are very 
poor and live mostly on fish. Boat-building is the most 
common trade, and that seems very much overstocked. 
A great many whales are taken at Bermuda during the 
season, and several were caught during our stay. 

On Monday we took a pleasant drive about the island, 
during which I saw, among other curious things, a large 
natural tank, hollowed out in the gfranite rocks, and filled 
with salt water; it was full of fish of different kinds, 
Bome of a very large size. The fish called groupers 
were the most numerous ; there were others of brilliant 
and beautifiil colours, particularly the <* angel-fish," co. 
vered with blue and silver ; we saw them fed, and it was 
wonderful to mark so closely the habits of these monsters 
of the deep ; they came up to the surfiice of the water, 
opening their enormous jaws, and then rolled over again, 
making room for some huge companion to take his turn. 

Tuesday; this morning we went on shore to pay a 
visit to Mr. and Mrs. Kennedy. Mr. Kennedy is the 
government secretary, and his house and gardens would 
really, in any country, be a model of good taste, comfort. 
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and beauty. Sach a pvofiuion of flowers I never saw,-* 
gorgeous flowers from between the tropics, roses from 
France, all Kni]^ht*8 and Colville*8 choicest houses ran- 
sacked for sweets and beauty. I know little about 
flowers, their scientific names or their natures, but I do 
know that none ever seemed to me so beautiful as those 
I saw in Mrs. Kennedy^s exquisite garden. Imagine 
hedges of the rich double pomegranate ; roses, in whose 
thick foliage and glowing blossoms you might lose your, 
self; and such geraniums ! The sweet-rose, the scarlet 
intermingled with heliotropes and verbenas, and all wild 
and uncultured. 

The kitchen-gardens are no less worthy of notice; 
every sort of vegetable, growing to a perfeoUon I rarely 
have seen before; and though so early in the year, there 
were beans, peas, cauliflowers, and young potatoes. 

All these things are pleasant, bat a kind welcome is 
pleasanter far, and that is a luxury one is sure to meet 
with at Rose Bank. We took a long drive to-day, first 
to the house of the Bishop of Newfoundland, who had 
previously honoured the Dolphin with a visit, and who 
promised to show me the view from his house, as well as 
the famed sea.grape which flourisheB near it. The day 
was hot, but not so much so as to be disagreeable ; and 
though the carriage indeed was rough and the horse 
stumbled, I nevertheless enjoyed the excursion, for it was 
a new country, and novelty has always its charm. There 
Is a very steep ascent before arriving at the residence of 
the bishop, but the prospect fl^im it ami^y repays one for 
the toiL 

After a walk of about half a mile firom the house to the 
sea-beach, we seated ourselves beneath the shade of one 
of those peculiar trees, the sea-grape. In gprowth they 
resemble ancient fig-trees ; having the same rough, bold 
branches and broad-leaves, far i^art from each other; 
when I visited the spot, the leaves, which are very thick, 
large, and broad, were shaded into red of different hues, 
and the remains only of the berries were hanging from 
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the branches. I sat down beneath them with my agree, 
able compani<m, and our imaginations naturally wan- 
dered to the magical creation of nature*8 ^ ^vonrite son.** 
We made up our minds that it was at this particular spot 
that Prospero sojourned, and Miranda first saw the ^'In-aTe 
form,** she thought a spirit. We fixed upon the place 
where ** quaint Ariel** gently did his ** spiriting,** and 
even discovered the tree from which his master freed 
him. It was but the imagination of an idea, yet still it 
seemed tangible and clear. 

I never felt any climate so enjoyable as that of these 
lovely islands, at the period of our visit. There were 
many beautifiil plants and shrubs which I have seen 
nowhere else. The inhabitants, however, seem, most of 
them, to be too indolent and too tasteless to care much 
about these sweet fiivourites of nature. 

The time had now arrived when we were to leave 
these wooded islands. Enchanting indeed were the days 
we spent among their ** sunny waves,** and «* bowers,** 
^and ^ breezy hills,** and now we are afloat again on the 
^ old majestic sea.** On the occasion of our coming to 
Hamilton, I had seen nothing of the sceneiy through 
which the schooner had passed, it being so early in. the 
morning ; but now, to make me amends, I saw it all in 
perfection. Winding through the narrow channels, formed 
by coral rocks and cedar-wooded banks, through water so 
clear and so shallow, that you could distinctly make out 
the shells and shining gravel at the bottom, the yacht 
glided on towards Ireland harbour ; and now 

•* The noontide sun a splendour pours, 
And lights up all these leafy shores.** 

And after a voyage far too short, we found ourselves at 
Ireland island. It is very pretty here; and as we in- 
tended to remain a day, the gig was ordered to be 
manned, and we set out on a long cruising expedition 
about the islands. Somerset was our first point, and 
there we landed, and roamed about the rocks, picking up 
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shellfl and coral. We passed the ^Haunted Island,** 
which no *Mudiaii will go within sight of^ after dark, 
and then paid a visit to the dockyard, which did not 
seem to me much worth seeing. There were a gpreat 
many ccmvicts, several of whom, I was told, were com- 
paratively rich men ; indeed they can all earn a com* 
fortable existence by the manufacture of pretty little toys 
and ornaments of coral. 

The Electra, man-oflwar corvette, had arrived at Ire- 
land Island the day before, and we went on board. It 
was impossible for even a landswoman not to be struck 
by her extreme beauty, and the care and evident atten* 
tion which were paid to the most trifling minutisB of her 
personal appearance. The Dolphin was lying alongside 
the flag-ship, and was kindly permitted to take in a 
supply of water ftom the latter ; a long operation, which 
was performed during our absence, for we did not return 
till after dusk. 

Some of the officers of the flag-ship dined with us on 
board — a parting visit, for we intended to sail at day- 
break. The evening was enlivened by cheerful music 
from our giant neighbour, and we separated at a late 
hour. 

A pilot was taken on board, and I was awoke at five 
o'clock in the morning by the sounds attendant on de- 
parture. I rose, and dressed immediately; and having 
in my mind the many wonderful anecdotes I had heard 
of Bermudian pilots, and of their taking ships through 
narrow rocky channels, I was eager to have my curiosity 
gratified. The wind was directly ahead, and it was conse- 
quently necessary to beat out of the narrow channel. The 
pilot said he had never taken a vessel, any thing like the 
size of the yacht, out of the harbour with a head wind, and 
she had thus an opportunity of displaying some of her good 
qualities. It frequently occurred, that when the forepart 
of the schooner was almost touching a buoy, her stern 
was within a foot of one of the myriads of rocks which 
mark the channel. The difficulty of surmounting all 
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